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INTRODUCTION 


.—Tur Avruor ann Flis Boon. 


Noruine is positively known, and little can be 
conjectured with any degree of probability, con- 
cerning the author of the Library. Writing in the 
ninth century of our era the patriarch Photius calls 
him Apollodorus the Grammarian,! and in the manu- 
scripts of his book he is described as Apollodorus 
the Athenian, Grammarian. Hence we may con- 
clude that Photius and the copyists identified our 
author with the eminent Athenian grammarian of 
that name, who flourished about 1408.c. and wrote 
a number of learned works, now lost, including an 
elaborate treatise On the Gods in twenty-four books, 
and a poetical, or at all events versified, Chronicle in 
four books.? But in modern times good reasons 
have been given for rejecting this identification,* 

1 Photius, Bibliotheca, p. 142a, 37 sg., ed. Bekker, 

2 W. Christ, Geschichte der qriechischen Intteratur (Nérid- 
lingen, 1889), pp. 45 sgq.; Schwartz, in Pauly-Wissowa, 
Real-lincyctopadte dcr classichen Altertumswissenschaft, 
i, 2855 sqq. The fragments of Apollodorus are collected 
in C. Muller's Pragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, i. 428 sqq. 

* This was first fully done by Professor C. Robert in his 
learned and able dissertation De Apollodori Bibliotheca 
(Berlin, 1873), In what follows I accept in the main his 
arguments and conclusions. 
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and the attmbution of the Library to the Athenian 
grammarian is now generally abandoned. For the 
trealise On the Gods appears, from the surviving 
fragments and references, to have differed eutirely 
in seope and method from the existing Library. 
The aim of theauthor of the book Ox the Gods seems 
to have been to explain the nature of the deities on 
rationalistic principles, resolving them = cither into 
personified powers of nature! or into dead men and 
women,? and in his dissections of the divine nature 
he appears to have operated freely with the very 
Hexible instrument of etymology. Nothing could 
well be further from the spirit and method of the 
mythographer, who in the Library has given us a 
convenient sumuaary of the traditional Greek myth- 
ology without making the stnallest attempt either to 
explain or to criticize it. And apart from this 
general dissimilarity between the works of the 
grammarian and of the mythographer, it is possible 
from the surviving fragments of Apolledorus the 
Grammarian to point to many discrepancies and 
contradictions in detail! 

Another argument against the identifieation of 
the mythographer with the grammarian is that the 
author of the Library quotes the chronicler Castor ; 4 

2 Joounes Lydus, De Alensibus, iv. 27; Fragmenia 
Historicorum Graecorum, iv. 649. 

* Athenagoras, Supplicautio pro Christiania, 28, p. Liv, ed. 
Otto; Pragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, i. 431, frag, 12, 


* See C. Robert, De Anollodori Bibliotheca, pp. 1% sqg. 
4 Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, ii. 1. 3. 
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for this Castor is supposed to be a contemporary of 
Cicero and Lhe author of a history which he brought 
down to the year 61 n.c.1 If the chronicler’s date is 
thus correctly fixed, and our author really quoted 
him, it follows that the Library is not a work of the 
Athenian grammarian Apollodorus, sinee it cannot 
have been composed earlier than about the middle 
of the first century s.c. But there seems to be no 
good ground for disputing either the date of the 
chronicler or the genuincness of our author's re- 
ference to him; hence we may take it as fairly 
certain that the middle of the first century nc. is 
the earliest possible date that can be assigned to the 
composition of the Library. 

Further than this we cannot go with any 
reasonable certainty in attempting to date the work. 
The author gives no account of himself and never 
refers to contemporary events: indeed the latest oc- 
eurrences recorded by him are the death of Ulysses 
and the return of the Heraclids. Even Rome and 
the Romans are not once mentioned or alluded to 
by him. T’or all he says about them, he might have 
lived before Romulus and Remus had built the future 
eapital of the world on the Seven Hills. 


1 Suidas, 8.0. Kaorwp ; Strabo, xii. 4. 3, p. 568; W. Christ, 
Geschichte der gricchischen Litieratur, p. 430. He married 
the daughter of King Deiotarus, whom Cicero defended in 
his spevch Pro rege Detotaro, hut he was murdered, togother 
with his wife, by his royal father-n-law. Aniong his 
writings, enumerated by Suidas, was a work Xpoveea &yvoh- 
para 
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And dus silence on this head is all the more 
remarkable because the course of his work would 
naturally have Jed fim more than ouce to touch 
on Roman legends, ‘Thus he deseribes how tler- 
cules traversed [laly with the eattle of Geryon 
from Liguria in the north to Rhegium in the 
south, and how from Rhegium he crossed the 
straits to Sicily.t Yet in this uarrative he does not 
so much as mention Rome aud Latium, far less tell 
the story of the hero’s famous adventures in the 
eternal cily. Again, aller relating the capture and 
sack of ‘Troy he devotes sume space to describing 
the dispersal of the heroes and their settlement in 
many widely separated countries, including Italy 
and Sicily. But while he mentions the coming of 
Philocletes to Campania,®? and apparently recounted 
in some detail his wars and setllement in Southern 
Italy,® he does not refer to the arrival of w\eneas in 
Latium, though he had told the familiar stories, so 
dear to Rowan antiquarics, of that hero’s birth from 
Aphrodite ! aud his escape from Troy with his tather 
Ancehises on his back.6 From this remarkable silence 
we can hardly draw any other inference than that 
the writer was cither unaware of the existence of 
Rome or deliberately resolved to ignore it. He 

1 Tho Library, ii. 5. 10, * Bpitome, vi. 15. 

3 Mpitome, v1.10. Tt is to he noted, however, that this 
panenae is not found in our manuscripts of Apolludorus but 
ws been conjecturally restored to his text from the Seholis 


on Lycophron of 'Tzetizun. 
* The Library, iti, 12. 2. 5 Epitome, ii. 2). 
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eannot have becn unaware of it if he wrote, as is 
now generally believed, under the Roman’ Empire. 
It. remains to suppose thal, living with the evidence 
of RX&man power all around him, and familiar as he 
must have been with the claims which the Romans 
set up to Trojan descent,! he carefully abstained from 
noticing these claims, though Lhe mention of them 
was naturally inviled by the scope and tenor of his 
work. Lt must be confessed that such an obstinate 
refusal to recognize the masters of the world is 
somewhat puzzling, and that it presents a serious 
ditticulty to the now prevalent view that the author 
was a citizen of the Roman empire. On the other 
hand it would be intelligible enough if he wrote in 
some quiet corner of the Greek world at a time 
when Rome was still a purely Italian power, when 
rumours of her wars had hardly begun to trickle 
across the Adriatic, and when Roman sails had not 
yet shown themselves in the Aegean. 

As Apollodorus ignored his contemporaries, so 
apparently was he ignored by them and by posterity 
for many generations. The first known writer to 
quote hin is Photius in the ninth century a.p., and 
the next are John and Isaac Tzetzes, the learned 
Byzantine grammarians of the twelfth century, who 
made much use of his book and often cite him by 


1 Juvenal repeatedly speaks of the old Roman nobility 
as Troiugende (i. 100, vil. 181, xi. 95); and the same term 
is use by Silius Italicus (fie. xiv. 117, xvi. 658) as 
equivalent tu Romans. 
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name. Our author is named and quoted by seholiasts 
ou Homer? Sophocles? and Kuripides.) Further, 
many passages of his work have been interpolated, 
though without the mention of their author's nanfe, in 
the collection of proverbs which Zenobrus composed 
in the time of Hadrian.’ But as we do uot know 
when the seholiasts and the interpolator lived, their 
quotations furnish us with no clue for dating the 
Library. 

Thus, so far as the external evidence goes, our 
author may bave written ab any time belween the 
middle of the first century ac. and the beginning of 
the ninth century ao. When we turn to the in- 
ternal evidence furnished by his language, which is 
the only remaining test open to us, we shall be 
disposed to place his book much nearer to the earlier 
than to the later of these dates. For his Greek 
style, apart from a few inaccuracies or solecisms, is 
fairly correct and such as might not discredit a 
writer of the first or second century of our cra, 
Kven tars or phrases, which at first sight strike 
the reader as undoubted symptoms of a late or 
degenerate Greck, may occasionally be defended by 
the example of earlier writers. For example, he 


1 See ag, Taataes, Neholia on Lycophron, 178, 355, 440), 
1327; td., Chiliades, i. 557. 

2 Soholiast on Tomer, JE i. 42, 126, 1955 hh 108, 404, 

* Scholiast on Sophocles, Antigone, USI, radra & lorope? 
“Arorrddupos ev 77 BeBAwOAKp. 

4 Secholiash on curipides, Alcestis, |. 

® As to tho date of Zenobius, see Suidas, sv. Znvd Bios, 
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once uses the phrase rats ZAnOeiats in the sense of 
“in very truth.”4 Unquestionably this use of the 
plural is common enough in late writers,? but it is 
not whknown in earlier writers, such as Polybius’ 
Alcidamas,* and even Isocrates.5 It occurs in some 
verses on the unity of God, which are attributed to 
Sophocles, but which appear to be undoubtedly 
spurious.” More conclusive evidence of a late date 
is furnished by our author’s use of the subjunc- 
tive with iva, where more correct writers would 
have employed the infinitive;’ and by his occasional 
employment of rare words or words used in an 
unusual sense.8 But such blemishes are comparatively 
rare. On the whole we may say that the style of 
Apollodorus is generally pure and always clear, 


1 ii. 7. a. 

2 Wor examples see Babrius, Ixxv. 19, with Rutherford’s 
note; Tactzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 522; Scholiast on 
Homer, JU. ix. 557; Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, ii. 178, 
iv. 815, 8 Polylius, x. 40. 5, ed. Dindorf. 

* Alcidamas, Odysseus, 13, p. 179 10 Blass’s edition of 
Antiphon. However the genuineness of the Odysseus is 
much disputed. Soe Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Hneyclopddie der 
classichen Aliertumswissenschafé, i, 1536. 

® [sucrates, xv. 283, vol. ii. p. 168, ed, Benseler. 

° The Fragments of Sophocles, edited by A. OC. Pearson 
(Cambridge, 1917), vol. iii, p. 172, frag. 1126, with Jebb’s 
note, p. 174, 

7 i. 4. 2, cuvdenever 8 abrav va... diadf: i. 9. 15, drhoearo 
maph popov tye... dwodv0j: iii, 12. 6, womonudvou ebxas 
‘HpaxAéous tva abrg wats yévnrac: Hptiome, v. 17, Sdtav St 
tots woAAuls Iva abroy édorwot. , 

8 Kor example derpoxd¢ew, “to run out” (i. 7. 3), wpoe- 
avéyeyr, “to favour” (ii, 8 4). For more instances see 
C. Robert, De Apollodort Bibliotheca, pp. 42 eqq. 
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simple, and unaffected, except in the very rare 
instances where he spangles his plain prose with a 
tag from one of his poctieal sources.t But with all 
his simplicity and directness he is not an efegant 
writer, In particular the accumulation of participles, 
to which he is partial, loads and clogs the march of 
his sentences. 

From a consideration of his style, and of all 
the other evidence, Professor C. Robert inclines 
to conclude that the author of the Library was a 
contemporary of Hadrian and lived in the earlier 
part of the first century a.p.2 Another modern 
scholar, W. Christ, even suggested su late a cate 
tor the composition of the work as the reign of 
Alexander Severus in the third century ap To 
me it seems thal we cannot safely say more than 
that the Library was probably written at some time 
in either the first or the second century of our era. 
Whether the author's name was really Apolledorus, 
or whether that name was foisted on him by the 
error or fraud of scribes, who mistook him or desired 
to palm him off ou the public for the famous 
Athenian grammarian, we have no means of de- 
eiding, Nor, apart from the description of him by 
the copyists as “ Apollodorus the Athenian,” have 

1 Nee for example his deseription of the Cretan labyrinth 
as ofknua napwtals woAutAdKats wAayar Thy Fodor (iii. 1. 3, 
compare iii, 15. 8); and his deseription of Typhon breathing 
fire, woAAhy 88 du rob ordueres wupds ebéBparae Chany (i. 6. 3), 


* (. Robert, De Apolodori Bibliotheca, pp. 40 ag. 
5 W. Cheist, Geschichte der gricchtschen Literatur, p. S71. 
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we any clue to the land of his birth. He himself is 
silent on that as on every other topic concerning 
himself. But from some exceedingly slight indi- 
cation$ Professor C. Robert conjectures that he was 
indeed an Athenian.} 

Turning now from the author to his book, we may 
describe the Library as a plain unvarnished summary 
of Greek myths and heroic legends, as these were 
recorded in literature; for the writer makes no 
claim to draw on oral tradition, nor is there the least 
evidence or probability that he did so: it may be 
taken as certain that he derived all his information 
from books alone. But he used excellent authorities 
and followed them faithfully, reporting, but seldom 
or never attempting to explain or reconcile, their 
discrepancies and contradictions.2 Hence his book 
possesses documentary value as an accurate record 
of what the Greeks in general believed about the 
origin and early history of the world and of their 
race. The very defects of the writer are in a sense 
advantages which he possessed for the execution 
of the work he had taken in hand, He was neither 
a philosopher nor a rhetorician, and therefore lay 
under no temptation either to recast his matcrials 
under the influence of theory or to embellish them 

1 C. Robert, De Apollodort Bibliotheca, pp. 34.89. Amongst 
these indications 1s the author's acquaintance with the ‘ sea 
of Erechtheus * and the sacred Seis on the Acropolis of 
Athons. See Apollodorus, iii. 14. 


4 This is recognized by er ee G. Robert, De Apollodorit 
Bibliotheca, p. 54. 
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for the sake of literary effect. He was a common 
man, who accepted the traditions of his country in 
their plain literal sense, apparently without any 
doubt or misgiving. Only twice, among the‘inany 
diserepant or contradictory views which he reports 
without wincing, docs he venture to express a pre- 
ference for one over the other, The apples of the ITes- 
perides, he says, were not, ay some people supposed, 
in Libya but ia the far north, in the land of the 
Hyperboreans ; but of the existence of the wondrous 
fruit, and of the hundred-headed dragon which 
guarded them, he seemingly entertained no manner 
of doubt. Again, he tells us that in the famous 
dispute between Poseidon and Athena for the 
possession of Attica, the judges whom Zeus appointed 
to adjudicate on the case were not, as some people 
said, Cecrops and Cranaus, nor yet Erysichthon, but 
the twelve gods in person.” 

* How closely Apollodorus followed his authorities 
may be seen by a comparison of his narratives with 
the extant originals from which he drew them, such 
as the Ocdipus Tyrannus of Sophocles,’ the <dlcestis4 
and Medea® of Euripides, the Odyssey," and above 
all the Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius.’ The 


1 Apollodorns, ii, f, 11. ® Apollodorus, iii. 1h J, 
8 Apollodorus, iii. 3.5. 7 eqq. = « Apollodorns, i. 0. 15. 
5 Apollodorns, i, ). 28. ® Apollodurus, Lpitome, vii. 


? Apollodorus, i, 9, 16-26, However, Apollodorus allowed 
himself acoasionally Lo depart from theauthority of Apollonins, 
for example, in regard to the death of Apsyrtus. See i. 
19. 24 with the note ; and for other variations, see C. Rubert, 
De Anollodori Bibliatheca, pp. 80 sqq. 
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fidelity with which he reproduced or summarized Lhe 
accounts of writers whose works are accessible to 
us inspires us with confidence in accepting his 
statenents concerning others whose writings are 
lost. Among these, perhaps, the most important 
was Pherecydes of Leros, who lived at Athens in the 
f- & half of the fifth century nc. and composed a 
long prose work on Greek myth and legend, which 
more than any other would seem to have served as 
the model and foundation for the Library of 
Apollodorus. It is unfortunate that the writings of 
Pherecydes have perished, for, if we may judge 
of them by the few fragments which survive, 
they appear to have been a treasure-house of Greek 
mythical and legendary lore, set forth with that 
air of simplicity and sincerity which charm us in 
Herodotus, The ground which he covered, and the 
method which he pursued in cultivating it, coincided 
to a large extent with those of our author. Thus 
he treated of the theogony, of the war of, the gods 
and the giants, of Prometheus, of Hercules, of the 
Argive and the Cretan sagas, of the voyage of the 
Argo, and of the tribal or family legends of Arcadia, 
Laconia, and Attica; and like Apollodorus he 
seems to have paid great attention to genealogies! 
Apollodorus often cites his opinion, and we cannot 
doubt that he owed much to the writings of his 
1 See W. Christ, Geschichte der griechtschen Litteratur 
p. 249; Fragmenia Historicorum Graecorum, ed. C. Miller, 

i. 70 sgq. 
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learned predecessor.) Other lost writers whom our 
author cites, and from whose works he derived 
materials for bis book, are the early Boeotian 
genealogist Acusilaus, who seems to have ‘lived 
about 500 8c., and Asclepiades of Tragilas, a pupil 
of Isovrates, iu the fourth century s.c., who com- 
posed a treatise on the themes of Greek tragedies.? 
Compiled faithfully, if uneritieally, from the best 
literary sources open to him, Lhe Library of Apollo- 
dorus presents us with a history of the world, as 
it was conceived by the Grecks, from the dark 
beginning down to a time when the mists of 
fable began to lift and to disclose the real actors 
on the scene. In other words. Apollodorus conducts 
us from the purely mythical ages, whieh lie far 
beyond the reach of human memory, down to the 
borderland of history. Vor I see no reason to doubt 
that many, perhaps most, of the legendary persons 
recorded by him were not fabulous beings, but 
men of flesh and blond, the memory of whose 
fortunes and family relationships survived in oral 


1 As to the obligations of Apollodorus to Pherecydes, see 
Q. Robert, De Apollodort Bibliotheca, pp. 66 #qq. 

# Yor the frayments of Acusilans and Asclepiades, seo 
fragmenta ITistoricorum Graccorum, ed. C, Muller, i. 
101 eqq., iii. 30] sqq. Another passage of Acusilana. with 
which Apollodornus would seem to have been acquainted, has 
dately been discovered in an Eeyptian papyrus. See The 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part XT, edited by B.P. Grenfell and 
A. 8. Hnut (London, 1919), p. 183; and my note on Apallo- 
dorus, Hpitome, i. 22, vol. ii. p. 151. As te the obligations 
of peed to Acusilaus and Asclepiades, see C. Robert, 
De Apollodori Bibliotheca, pp. 68 aqq., 72 sqq. 
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tradition until they were embalmed in Greek liter- 
ature, It is true that in his book, as in legend 
genesally, the real and the fabulous elements blend 
so intimately with each other that it is often difficult 
or impossible to distinguish them. For example, 
while it seems tolerably certain that the tradition 
of the return of the Heraclids to Peloponnese is 
substantially correct, their ancestor Hercules a few 
generations earlier looms still so dim through the 
fog of fable and romance that we can hardly say 
whether any part of his gigantic figure is solid, in 
other words, whether the stories told of him refer to 
a real man at all or only to a creature of fairyland.! 


1 In favour of the view that Hercules was a man of flesh 
aud bluod, a native of Thebes, might be cited the annual 
sacrifice and funeral games celebrated by the Thebans at one 
of the gates of the city in honour of the children of Hercules 
(Pindar, Isthen. iv. 61 (104) egg., with the Scholiast) ; the 
statement of Herodotus (v. 59) that he had seen in the 
sanctuary of the Ismenian Apollo at Thebes a tripod bearing 
an inscription in ‘‘Cadmean letters” which sect forth that 
the tripod had been dedicated by Amphitryon, the human 
father of Hercules; and again the statement of Plutarch 
(De genio Socratis,5; compare id. Lysander, 28) that the 
grave of Alemena, mother of Hercules, at Hahartus had been 
opened by the Spartans and found to contain a small brouze 
armlet, two jars with petrified earth, and av inscription in 
strange and very ancient characters on a bronze tablet, which 
Agesilaus sent to the king of Egypt to be read by the 

riests, hecause the form of tho inscription was supposed to 

e Eyyptian. The kernel round which the Theban saga of 
Hercules gathered may perhaps have been the delivery of 
Thebes from the yoke of the Minyans of Orchomenus ; for 
according to tradition Thebes formerly paid tribute to that 
ancient aud once powerful people, and it was Hercules who 
not only freed his people from that badge of servitude, but 
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Again, though the record of the old wars of Thebes 
and Troy is embellished or defaced by many mythical 
episodes and incidents, we need nob scruple t be- 
lieve that its broad oullines are true, and that the 
principal heroes and heroines of the Theban and 
Trojan legends were real and not mythical beings. 
OF late years it has been supposed that the heroes 
and heroines of Greek legend are “faded gods,” that 
is, purcly imaginary beings, who have been first ex- 
alted to the dignity of deities, and then degraded to a 
rink not much above that of common humanity. So 
far as I can judge, this theory is actually an inversion 


gained su decisive a victory over the enemy that he reversed 
the relations between the two cities by imposing a heavy 
tribute on Orehomenus, There is nothing pin pean ile or even 
improbable in the tradition as veeorded by Apoodorus 
(ii, LL). Viewod in this light, the delivery of the Thebans 
fromthe Orchomenians resembles the delivery of the Israelites 
from Lhe Philistines, and Hercules may well have been the 
Greek counterpart of Samson, whose historical existence has 
been similarly dimmed by fable. Again, the story that after 
the hattle Hereuley committed a murder and went to serve 
Kurystheus as an exile at Tiryus (Apollodorua, ii, 4. 12) 
tallies perfectly with the usage of what is ealled the heroic 
age of Greece. The work of Apollodorus contains many 
instances of hanishwent and servitude imposed as a penalty 
on homicides. The most famous example ia the period of 
servitude which the great god Apollo himself had to undergo 
as an expiation fur his slaughter of the Cyclopes. (Seo 
Apolluodorus, iii. 10. 4.) A homicide had regularly to submit 
to » ceremony of purification before he was free Lo associate 
with his fellows, and apparently the ceremony was always 
performed by a foreigner in # country other than that in 
which the crime had been committed, This of itaclf ontailed 
at least temporary banishment on the homicide, (See Index, 
aoe,  Kxile” and * Purifleation,”) 
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of the truth. Instead of the heroes being gods on the 
downward road to humanity, they are men on the up- 
ward voad to divinity; in other words, they are men 
of flesh and blood, about whom after their death fancy 
spun her glittering cobwebs till their real humanity 
was hardly recognizable, and they partook more and 
more of the character of deities. When we consider 
the divine or semi-divine honours paid in historical 
times to men like Miltiades,! Brasidas,? Sophocles,3 
Dion,* Aratus,> and Philopoemen,® whose real exis- 
tence is incontestable, it seems impossible to deny 
that the tendency to deify ordinary mortals was an 


1 Herodotus, vi. 38. 2 Thuoydides, v. 11. 

3 Etymologicum Magnum, 8.v. Aetlev, p. 256. 6; Istrus, 

uoted in a life of Sophocles, Vitarum Seriptores Gracct 

tnores, ed. A. Westermann (Brunswick, 1845), p. 181; 

Pragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, ed. C. Muller, i. 425. 
The poet was worshipped under the title of Dexion, and ‘‘ the 
sanctuary of Dexion” is mentioned inan Athenian inscription 
of the fourth century n.c. See Ch. Michel, Recwedl d’In- 
scriptions Grecques (Brussels, 1920), No, 966, pp. 761 sg.; 
G, Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Graccarum', No. 1006 
(vol. iii. pp. 247 sq.). Compare P, Foucart, Le culte des Héros 
chez lee Crees (Paris, 1918), pp. 121 sgg. (from the Mémoires 
de P Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Letires, tome xlii.). 
In this valuable memoir the veteran French scholar has 
treated of the worship of heroes among the Greeks with 
equal te and learning. With Ins treatment of the 
subject and his general conclusions I am happy to find myself 
in agreement. # Diodorus Siculus, xvi, 20. 

5 Polybius, viii. 14; Plutarch, Aratus, 53; Pausanias, 
ii. 8. 1, ii. 9. 4 and 6. 

8 Diodorus Siculus, xxix. 18, ed. L. Dindorf; Livy, xxxix. 
50. Heroic or divine honours are not mentioned by Plutarch 
in his impressive description of the funeral of Philopoemen 
(Philopoemen, 21); but he says that the Messenian prisoners 
were stoned to death at the tomb. 
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operalive principle in’ ancient Greck religion, and 
thal the secds of divinity which il sowed were pro- 
bably still nnvre prolific in earlier and less enlightened 
ages; for it appears to be a law of theological evolu- 
tion that the number of deities in existence al any 
moment varies inversely with the stale of knowledge 
of the period, multiplying or dwindling as the 
boundaries of ignorance advance or recede. Hiven in 
the historical age of Greeee the ranks of the celestial 
hierarchy were sometimes recruited, not by the slow 
process of individual canonization, as we may call it, 
but by a levy in mass; as when all the gallant men 
who died for the freedom of Greece at Marathon and 
Plataea received the first step of promotion on the 
heavenly ladder by being accorded hervie honours, 
which they enjoyed down to the second century of 
our cra,! 

Yet it would be an error to suppose that all Greek 
heroes and heroines had once been live men and 
women, Many of them were doubtless purely 


1 As to the hervie honours avcordgd to the dead at Mara- 
thon, seo Pansanias, i, 82. 43 Corpus Inecriptionum Atti- 
curun, i. No. 471. Remains of the sacrifices offered to the 
dead soldiers have come to light at Marathon in modorn times, 
See my commentary on Pausanias, vol. ii 433 aq. As to the 
heroic honours enjoyed by the dead at Plataea, see Thuey- 
dides, 111.58; Plutarch, Avéstides, 21; UG. Kaibel, Apigraim- 
mete Grucea ee lapidfous conlecta (erlin, 1878), No. 461, p. 
183; Lnseriptiones Qraecue Megaridis Orepiue Bocotiac, cu. 
CG. Dittenberger (Berlin, 1892), No. 53, pp. 81 aq. In the 
ingeription the deud are definitely styled “ horoes.” and it 
ig mentioned that the bull wag still sacrificed to them by the 
city ‘down to our time” (uexpls ep? quar), 
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fictitious beings, created on the model of the others 
to satisfy the popular craving for supernatural 
patronige. Such in particular were many of the so- 
called cponymous heroes, who figured as the ancestors 
of families and of tribes, as the founders of cities, 
and as the patrous of corporations and trade guilds. 
The receipt for making a hero of this pattern was 
simple. You took the name of the family, tribe, 
city, corporation, or guild, as the case might be, 
clapped on a masculine termination, and the thing 
was done. If you were scrupulous or a stickler for 
form, you might apply to the fount of wisdom at 
Delphi, which would send you a brevet on payment, 
doubtless, of the usual fee. Thus when Clisthenes 
had created the ten Attic tribes, and the indispens- 
able heroes were wanted to serve as figure-heads, 
the Athenians submitted a “long leet”’ of a hundred 
candidates to the god at Delphi, and he pricked the 
names of ten, who entered on their office accordingly.! 
Sometimes the fictitious hero might even reccive 
offerings of real blood, as happened to Phocus, the 
nominal ancestor of the Phocians, who got a libation 
of blood poured into his grave every day,? being 
much luckier than another hero, real or fictitious, at 
Phaselis in Lycia, who was kept on a low diet of fish 


t Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, 21; Htymologicum 
Magnum, 3.0. *Endévuyo:: Scholiast on Aristides, Panathen., 
vol. ii. p. 331, ed. G. Dindorf (where for KaAAuéévns we 
must read KaAew@évys). As to the fictitious heroes, sve 
P. Youcart, De culte des Héros chez lee Grees, pp. 47 sgq. 

2? Pausanias, x. 4.10. As to Phocnus in his character of 
eponymous hero of Phocis, see Pausanias, x. 1. 1. 
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and had his rations served out to him only onee a 
year Ib is difficult to conecive how on such a seale 
of remuneration the poor hero contrived to subsist 
from one year's end to the other. 

The system of Euhemerus, which resolves the gods 
into dead men, unquestionably saffers from the vice 
inherent in all systems which would explain the in- 
finite multiplicity and diversity of phenomena by a 
single simple principle, as if a single clue, like 
Ariadne’s thread, could guide us lo the heart of this 
labyrinthine universe; nevertheless the theory of 
the old Greek thinker contains a substantial element 
of truth, for deep down in human nature is the 
tendency, powerful for good as well as for evil, to 
glorify and worship our fellow-men, crowning their 
mortal brows with the aureole as well as the bay. 
While many of the Greek gods, as Ouranos and Ce, 
Helios and Selene, the Naiads, the Dryads, and so 
on, are direct and transparent personifications of 
natural powers; and while others, such as Nike, 
Hygicia, and Tyche, are equally direct and trans- 
parent personifications of abstract ideas,? it is possible 

1 Athenacns, vii. 51, pp. 2072-2084. . ; 

* The personification and deitfication of abstract ideas in 
Greek and Roman religion are illustrated, with # great 
wealth of learmng, by L. Deubner in W. FH. Roscher's 
Leaikon der griechischen und rémischen Mythologie, iti. 
2068 egq. What Juvenal says (x. 365 9g.) of the goddess of 
Fortune, oue of the most popular of these deified abstractions, 
might be said with equal truth of many other gods and 
gocllusses : 

Nos te, 


Nos facimus, Fortuna, deam eueloque locamus. 
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and even probable that some members of the 
pantheon set out on their career of glory as plain 
inen asd women, though we can no longer trace 
their pedigree back through the mists of fable to 
their humble origin. In the heroes and heroines 
of Greek legend and history we see Lhese gorgeous 
beings in the chrysalis or incubatory stage, before 
they have learned to burst the integuments of earth 
and to flaunt their gaudy wings in the sunshine of 
heaven. The cerements still cling to their wasted 
frames, but will soon be exchanged for a gayer garb 
in their passage from the tomb to the temple. 

But besides the mythical and legendary narratives 
which compose the bulk of the Library, we may 
detect another clement in the work of our author 
which ought not to be overlooked,.and that is the 
element of folk-tale. As the distinction between 
myth, legend, and folk-iale is not always clearly 
apprchended or uniformly observed, it may be well 
to define the sense in which I employ these terms. 

By myths I understand mistaken explanations of 
phenomena, whether of human life or of external 
nature. Such explanations originate in that in- 
stinctive curiosity concerning the causes of things 
which at a more advanced stage of knowledge seeks 
satisfaction in philosophy and science, but being 
founded on ignorance and misapprehension they are 
always false, for were they true they would cease to 
be myths. The subjects of myths are as numerous 
as the objects which present themselves to the mind 
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of man; for everything excites his curiosity, and of 
everything he desires to learn ihe eause. Among 
the larger questions which many peoples have 
attempted to auswer by myths are those which 
coneern the origin of the world and of man, the 
apparent motions of the heavenly bodies, the regular 
recurrence of the seasons, the growth and decay 
of vegetation, the fall of rain, the phenomena of 
thunder and lightning, of eclipses and earthquakes, 
the discovery of fire, the invention of the useful arts, 
the beginnings of society, aud the mystery of death, 
in short, the range of myths is as wide as the world, 
being coextensive with the curiosity and the igno- 
tance of man.) 

By legends I understand traditions, whether oral 
or written, which relate the fortunes of real people 
in the past, or which deseribe events, not necessarily 

7 a cnrious limitation of view some mudern writers 
would restrict the scope of myths to ritual, as if nothing but 
ritual were fitted to set mon wondering and meditating on the 
causes of things, As a recent writer has pul: il concisely, 
“ Tee Has dae sont lea expltectiona des rites” (VF. Sartiaux, 
‘* La philosophie de Vhistoire des religions ot les origines du 
Christiamsme dans Ie dernier ouvrage de M. Loisy,” Reuue 
du Alois, Septembre-Outobre, 1920, p. 15 af the separate 
reprint). Tt might have been thought thaé merely to open 
such familiar collections of myths aa the Theogony of 
Hesiod, the Lebrary of Apollodorus, or the Metamorphoses 
of Ovid, would have sufficed to dissipate so erroneous a con- 
ception; for how small is the attention paid to ritual in 
these works! No doubt some myths have been devised to 
explain rites of which the true origin was forgotten ; but 
the nuniber of sueh myths is small, probally almost iufini- 


tesimally small, by comparison with myths which deal with 
other subjects and have had another origin. 
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human, that are said to have occurred at real places. 
Such legends contain a mixture of truth and false- 
hood, for were they wholly true, they would not be 
legends but histories, The proportion of truth and 
falschood naturally varies in different legends ; gene- 
rally, perhaps, falsehood predominates, at least in 
the details, and the element of the marvellous or 
the miraculous often, though not always, enters 
largely into them. 

By folk-tales I understand narratives invented by 
persons unknown and handed down at first by word 
of mouth from generation to generation, narratives 
which, though they profess to describe actual occur- 
rences, are in fact purely imaginary, having no other 
aim than the entertainment of the hearer and making 
no real claim on his credulity. In short, they are 
fictions pure and simple, devised not to instruct or 
edify the listener, but only to amuse him; they 
belong to the region of pure romance. The zealous 
student of myth and ritual, more intent on explain- 
ing than on enjoying the lore of the people, is too 
apt to invade the garden of romance and with a 
sweep of his scythe to lay the flowers of fancy in 
the dust. He needs to be reminded occasionally 
that we must not look for a myth or a rite behind 
every tale, like a bull behind every hedge or a canker 
in every rose. The mind delights in a train of 
imagery for its own sake apart from any utility to 
be derived from the visionary scenes that pass before 
her, just as she is charmed by the contemplation of 
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a fair landscape, adorned with green woods, shining 
rivers, and far blue hills, without thinking of the 
timber which the woodiman's axe will fell in these 
green glades, of the fish which the angler's fine will 
draw from these shining pools, or of the ore which 
the miner’s pick may one day hew from the bowels 
of these far blue hills. And just as it is a mistake 
to search for a mythical or magical significance in 
every story which our rude forefathers have be- 
queathed to us by word of mouth, so it is an error to 
interpret in the same sad and serious sense every 
carving and picture with which they decorated the 
walls of their caverns. Fron early times, while 
some men have told stories for the sheer joy of 
telling them, others have drawn and carved and 
painted for the pure pleasure which the mind takes 
in mimicry, the hand in deft manipulation, and the 
eye in beautiful forms and colours The utilitarian 
creed is good and irue only on condition that we 
interpret utility in a large and liberal sense, and do 


4M. Marcellin Boule has lately made some judicions 
observations on the tendency to push too far the magical 
interpretation of prehistoric cave paintings, Without denying 
that magic had its place in these early works of art, he con- 
eludes, with preat veriaimilitude, that in the beginning © Tart 
west probadblement quunc manif station purliculidre dun 
caprit général Cimitation déja et dévclopped chrz la singrs,” 
See his book, Les Hommes Fossils (Paris, 1921), p. 260 note. 
A similar view of the origin of art in emotional impulses 
rather than in the deliberate and purposeful aglion of magi 
and religion, is expressed by Mr. Savat Chandra Roy in his 
able work, Principles and Methods of Physical Anthro- 
pology (Patna, 1920), pp. 87 sg. 
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not restrict it to the bare satisfaction of those bodily 
instincts on which ultimately depends the continu- 
ance both of the individual and of the species. 

If tfese definitions be accepted, we may say that 
myth has its source in reason, legend in memory, 
and folk-tale in imagination; and that the three 
riper products of the human mind which correspond 
to these its crude creations are science, history, and 
romance. 

But while educated and reflective men can clearly 
distinguish between myths, legends, and folk-tales, 
it would be a mistake to suppose that the people, 
among whom these various narratives commonly cir- 
culate, and whose intellectual cravings they satisfy, 
can always or habitually discriminate between them. 
For the most part, perhaps, the three sorts of narra- 
tives are accepted by the folk as all equally true or 
at least equally probable. To take Apollodorus, for 
example, as a type of the common man, there is not 
the least indication that he drew any distinction in 
respect of truth or probability between the very 
different kinds of narrative which he included in 
the Library, To him they seem to have been all 
equally credible; or if he entertained any doubts as 
to their credibility, he carefully suppressed them. 

Among the specimens, or rather morsels, of popu- 
lar fiction which meet us in his pages we may instance 
the tales of Melcager, Melampus, Medea, Glaucus, 
Perseus, Peleus, and Thetis, which all bear traces 
of the story-teller’s art, as appears plainly enough 
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when we compare thein with similar ineidents in 
undoubted folk-tales. To some of these stories, 
with the comparisons which they invite, I have 
: P & 
ealled attention in the notes aud Appendix, but 
their number might no doubt easily be colarged. 
It seems not improbable that the element of folk- 
tale bulks larger in Greek tradition than has com- 
monly been suspeeted. When the study of folk-lore 
is more complete and exact than at present, ib may 
be possible to trace to their sources many rivulets of 
popular fiction which contributed to swell the broad 
and stately lide of ancient literature.! 

In some respects the Library of Apollodorns re- 
sembles the book of Genesis, Both works profess 
to record the history of the world from the creation, 
or at all events from the ordering of the material 
universe, down to the time when the ancestors of 
the author's people enterged in the land which was 
to be the home of their race and the scene of their 

1 Among recent works which mark a distinet advance 
in the study of folk-tales I would particularly mention 
the modestly named Anmerkungen 2u den Kinder. und 
Hausmdrchen der Briider Grimm Wy Johannes Uolte and 
Georg Polivka, published in three octavu volumes, Leipsic, 
1915—1918. A fourth voluine, containing an index and ao 
survey of the folk-tales of other peoples, is promised and 
will add greatly to the utility of this very learned work, 
which dues honeur te Cerman scholarship,  Hyven ag 
it is, though it deals only with the German stories 
eoleusted by the two Crinuns, the book contams the fullest 
bibliography of folk-tales with which [am acquainted. I 
regret that it did not reach me until all iny notes were 


passed for the press, but I have heen able to make, some use 
of it in the Appeuclia. 
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glory. In both works the mutations of nature and 
the vicissitudes of man are seen through the glamour, 
and distorted or magnified by the haze, of myth and 
legend. Both works are composite, being pieced 
together by a comparatively late redactor, who 
combined materials drawn from a variety of docu- 
ments, without always taking pains to explain their 
differences or to harmonize their discrepancies. But 
there the resemblance between them ends. For 
whereas the book of Genesis is 2 masterpiece of 
literary genius, the Library of Apollodorus is the dull 
compilation of a commonplace man, who relates 
without one touch of imagination or one spark of 
enthusiasm the long series of fables and legends 
which inspired the immortal productions of Greek 
poetry and the splendid creations of Greek art. 
Yet we may be grateful to him for saving for us 
from the wreck of ancient literature some waifs 
and strays which, but for his humble labours, might 
have sunk irretrievably with so many golden argosies 
in the fathomless ocean of the past. 


If.— Manuscripts ano Epitions. 


1. Manuscripts! A fair number of manuscripts of 
the Library are known to exist, but they are all late 
and of little value. All are incomplete, ending 

1 This account of the manuscripts is derived from Mr. R. 
Wagner's preface to his critical edition of the text (Teubner, 
Leipsic, 1894), 
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abruptly in the middle of Theseus s adventures on 
his first journey to Athens. ‘This of itself raises a 
presumption that all are copies of one defective 
original, The latest editor, Mr. Richard Wagner, 
enumerates fyurteen manuseripts, of which he has 
employed ten for his recension of the text. Among 
them he singles out one as the archetype from which 
all the other extant manuscripts are derived. It is 
a fourteenth century manuscript in the National 
Library at Paris and bears the number 2722. Mr. 
Wagner designates it by the symbol R. The other 
nine manuscripts employed by him he arranges in 
three classes, as follows :— 

The first class comprises two manuscripts, namely 
one of the fifteenth century in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford (Landianus 55), and one of the fifteenth 
or sixteenth century at Paris (numbered 2967). 
Mr. Wagner designates the Oxford manuscript by 
the svmbol O and the Paris manuscript by the 
symbol R*. 

The second class, designated by the symbol B, 
comprises three manuscripts, namely a Palatine- 
Vatican manuscript of the sixteenth century, num- 
bered 52 (symbol P); a Paris manuscript of the 
sixteenth century, numbered 1653 (symbol R’), and 
another Paris manuscript of the fifteenth century, 
numbered 1658 (symbol R°). 

The third class, designated by the symbol C, com- 
prises four manuscripts, namely a Vatican manuscript 
of the fifteenth century, numbered 1017 (symbol V); 
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a manuscript of the fifteenth century in the Lauren- 
tian Library at Florence, numbered LX. 29 (symbol 
L); # manuscript of the fifteenth century at Naples, 
numbered III. A 1 (symbol N); and a manuscript of 
the fifteenth century at Turin numbered C II. 11 
(symbol T). 

Besides these, Mr. Wagner mentions four manu- 
scripts which appear not to have been accurately 
collated. They are: a manuscript of the sixteenth 
century in the Bodleian Library at Oxford (d’Orvil- 
lianus X. I, 1, 1); a manuscript of the sixteenth 
century in the British Museum (Harleianus 5732); 
a manuscript of the sixteenth century at Turin 
(B IV. 5); and a manuscript of the sixteenth century 
in the Barberini palace at Rome (T 122). Of these 
the British Museum manuscript is reported to be 
well written, and the two Italian manuscripts to be 
very bad. 

Such were the materials which existed for estab- 
lishing the text of the Library down to 1885, when 
Mr. R. Wagner, examining some mythological works 
in the Vatican Library at Rome, was so fortunate as 
to discover a Greek manuscript (No. 950), of the end 
of the fourteenth century, which contains an epitome 
of the Library, including the greater part of the 
portion at the end which had long been lost. Two 
years later Mr. A. Papadopulos-Kerameus discovered 
fragments of a similar epitome in 4 Greek manuscript 
at Jerusalem. The manuscript formerly belonged to 
the monastery (laura) of St. Sabbas and hence is 
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known as the Coder Sabbailicus. 1t is now preserved 
in the library of the patriarch at Jerusalem and bears 
the number 366. By a curious coincidencg the 
discoverers published the two epitomes almost simul- 
taneously, but without any knowledge of each other! 
The test of the two cpitomes, though in general 
agreement, does not always coincide exactly. Where 
the text of the Vatican epitome differs from the 
Sabbaitic, it sometimes agrees with the text of 
Apullodoras as quoted by Tzetzes, and this agree- 
ment has led Mr. Wagner to conclude that ‘Tzetzes 
is the author of the Vatican epitome. Certainly 
Tvetzes was well acquainted with the Library of 
Apollodorus and drew upon it largely in his learned 
commentary on Lycophron. It would not, therefore, 
be surprising if he had made an abridgment of it for 
his own use or that of his pupils. The hypothesis 
of his authorship is confirmed by the observation that 
the saine manuscript, which contains the Vatican 
epitome, contains also part of Tzelzes'’s commentary 
on Lycophyon. 


1 The Vatican epitome was published by Mr. R. Wagner 
in a separate volume, with Latin notes and dissertations, at 
Leipsic in 180], under the title Hpituma Vaticuna ca Apol- 
lodori Bibliotheca, edidit Richardus Wagner, Accedunt Curae 
Mythographue de Apollodori fontibua. The Sabbaitic frag- 
ments of the epitome were published by Mr. A. Papado- 
pulos-Kerameus in Rheinisches Museum, N.F. xivi. (1891), 
pp. 161-192 under the title Apollodort Bibliothecar fragmenta 
Sabbaitica, The Sabbaitic manuscript was examined again 
by Mr. Tl. Achelis, and some corrected readings which he 
reported were published by Professor Hermann Diels in the 
saine volume of the Rheinisches Museum, pp. 617 eq. 
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2. Editions, The first edition of the Library was 
published by Benedictus Aegius at Rome in 1555. 
In it, the Greek text is accompanied by a Latin 
translation and followed by some notes. The second 
edition was prepared by the scholar and printer 
Hieronymus Commelinus and published posthumously 
at his press in Heidelberg in 1599. It contains the 
Latin version of Aegius as well as the Greek text, 
and prefixed to it are a few critical notes by Com- 
melinus, chiefly recording the readings of the Palatine 
manuscript. The next edition was brought out by 
Tanaquil Faber (Salmurii, 1661). I have not seen it, 
but according to Heyne it contains some slight and 
hasty notes not unworthy of a scholar. The next 
editor was the learned English scholar Thomas Gale, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Regius 
Professor of Greek in the University. He edited 
Apollodorus along with the mythological treatises of 
Conon, Ptolemaeus Hephaestionis, Parthenius, and 
Antoninus Liberalis, in a volume entitled Historiae 
Poeticae Scriptores Antiqui, which was published, or at 
all events printed, at Paris in 1675. For his recen- 
sion of Apollodorus he used the readings of at least 
one Oxford manuscript, but according to Heyne he 
was not very diligent in consulting it. His text of 
Apollodorus and the other mythographers is accom-’ 
panied by a Latin translation and followed by critical 
and exegetical notes. 

All previous editions of Apollodorus were super- 


seded by the one which the illustrious German 
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scholar ©. G. Heyne published with a copious critical 
and exegetical commentary. [t appeared in two 
volumes, first in L782 and 1783, and afterwards, 
revised and improved, at Gottingen in 1803.4. Though 
he did not himself consult any manuscripts, he used 
the collations of several manuscripts, including the 
Palatine, Vatican, Medievan, and two in the Royal 
Library at Paris, which had been made many years 
before by a young seholar, Gerard Jacob van 
Swinden, for an edition of Apollodorus which he 
had planned. Heyne also made use of some extracts 
fron. a third manuseript in the Royal Library at 
Paris, which were procured for him by J. Schweig- 
hiuser. With the help of these collations and his 
own admirable critical sagacity, Heyne was able to 
restore the text of Apollodorus in many places, and 
to purge it of many alien words or sentences which 
had been interpolated from scholia or other sources 
by the first editor, Aegius, and retained by later 
editors. Elis commentary bears ample witness to 
his learning, acmmen, and good sense, and fully 
sustains his high reputation as a scholar. 

A new edition of Apollodorus was published in 
two volumes, with a French translation and notes by 
E. Clavier, at Paris in 1805, and another with notes, 


1Phis second edition was issued in two forms, one in 
octavo, the other in smaller volumes. I have used the 
octavo edition. The first volume contains the Greek text 
with introduction and critical notes, but no translation. 
The seeund volume contains the exegetical commentary. 
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apparently in Latin, by Chr. L. Sommer at Rudol- 
stadt in 1822. These two editions, like the early 
one of Faber, I have not seen and know them only 
by report. In the first voluine of his great edition 
of the fragments of the Greek historians,! C. Muller 
included the text of Apollodorus with a Latin trans- 
lation, He had the advantage of using for the first 
time a collation of the Paris manuscript 2722, which, 
as we have seen, is now believed to be the archetype 
of all the extant manuscripts of Apollodorus. The 
text of Apollodorus was edited, with critical notes, 
by A. Westermann in his collection of ancient Greek 
mythologists (Scripiores Poeticae Hisloriae Graeci, 
Brunswick, 1843), but he collated no manuscripts 
for the purpose. And contrary to his usual practice 
the great scholar Immanuel Bekker also collated no 
manuscripts for the edition of Apollodorus which he 
published (Teubner, Leipsic, 1854). Nevertheless, 
relying on his own excellent judgment, profound 
knowledge of Greek, and long experience of the 
ways of copyists, he produced a sound text, cor- 
rected in places by his conjectures. The edition of 
R. Hereher which followed (Weidmann, Berlin, 
1874) is characterized by the introduction of many 
conjectural readings, a few of them plausible or 
probable, and by such copious excisions that this 


1 Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, five volumes, Paris. 
The preface to the first volume is dated February, 1841 ; 
the preface to the fifth volume is dated November, 1869. 
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slashing eritie may almost be said to have mangled 
rather than emended his author. 

Lastly, the text of Apollodorus, supplemented for 
the first time by the Vatican and Sabbaitie epitomes, 
was edited with a concise critical apparatus and 
indices by Mr. Richard Wagner (Teubner, Leipsic, 
{891}, By means of his extensive collation of 
manuscripts, and particularly by a comparison of the 
Vatican and Sabbaitic epitomes, which are clearly 
independent of our other manuscripts and often 
contain better readings, Mr. Wagner succeeded in 
restoring the true text in many places, He has 
earned the gratitude of all students, not only of 
Apollodorus but of Greek mythology, by his fortunate 
discovery of the Vatican epitome and by his careful 
and judicious recension of the text. 

In the present edition the text is based on that of 
Mr. Wagner, but in doubtful passages I have com- 
pared the editions of Heyne, Miiller, Westermann, 
Bekker, and Hercher, and occasionally the older 
editions of Aegius, Commelinus, and Gale; and I 
have exercised my own judgment in the selection of 
the readings. All variations from Mr. Wagner's 
text are recorded in the footnotes. I have collated 
no manuscripts, and my references to their readings 
are, without exception, derived from my predecessors, 
almost all from the critical apparatus of Mr, Wagner, 
whose symbols 1 have used to designate the manu- 
seripts. Conjectural emendations of my own have 


been very rarely admitted, but in this respect I have 
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allowed myself a somewhat greater latitude in 
dealing with the text of the Epitome, which rests on 
the authority of only two manuscripts and has not, 
like the rest of the Library, been subjected to the 
scrutiny of many generations of scholars. 

In printing the Epitome, or rather that portion of 
it only which begins where the manuscripts of the 
unabridged work break off, 1 have departed from 
Mr. Wagner’s arrangement. He has printed the 
Vatican and the Sabbaitic versions in full, arranging 
the two in parallel columns, This arrangement has 
the advantage of presenting the whole of the manu- 
script evidence at a glance to the eye of the reader, 
but it has the disadvantage of frequently compelling 
him, for the sake of the comparison, to read the same 
story twice over in words which differ little or not 
at all from each other. To avoid this repetition, 
wherever the two versions present us with duplicate 
accounts of the same story, I have printed only one 
of them in the text, correcting it, where necessary, 
by the other and indicating in the footnotes the 
variations between the two versions. In this way 
the text of the Epitome, like that of the rest of the 
Library, flows in a single stream instead of being 
diverted in many places into two parallel channels. 
I venture to believe that this arrangement will 
prove more convenient to the ordinary reader, 
while at the same time it will sufficiently meet the 
requirements of the critical scholar. The differ- 
ences between the Vatican and the Sabbaitic 
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versions are often so slight that it was not always 
easy to decide which to print in the text and which 
to relegate to the footnotes, I have endeavoured to 
give the preference in every case to the fuller and 
better version, and where the considerations on each 
side were very evenly balaneed, | have generally, | 
believe, selected the Vatican version, because on 
the whole its Greek style seenis somewhat purer 
and therefore more Jikely to correspond with the 
original. 

As the Library is no doubt chiefly used as a work 
of reference by scholars who desire to refresh their 
memory with the details of a myth or legend or to 
trace some tale to its source, 1 have sought to consult 
their convenience by referring in the notes to the 
principal passages of other ancient writers where 
each particular story is told, and have often, though 
not always, briefly indicated how far Apollodorus 
agrees with or differs from them. Further, in 
commenting on my author I have illustrated some 
points of folk-lore by parallels drawn from other 
peoples, but I have abstained from discussing at 
length their origin and significance, because such 
discussions would be foreign to the scope of the 
series to which this edition of Apollodorus belongs. 
For the same reason | have barely alluded to the 
monumental evidence, which would form an indis- 
pensable part of a regular commentary on Apollo- 
dorus. Many of the monuments have already been 
described and discussed by me in my commentary 
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on Pausanias, and in order to avoid repetition, and 
to save space, I have allowed myself not infrequently 
to refer,my readers to that work. Even so, I fear I 
have considerably transgressed the limits usually set 
to annotation in this series; and I desire to thank 
the General Editors for the kind indulgence which 
has permitted and pardoned the transgression. 


J. G, FRAZER. 


1, Brick Courr, Temes, 
Lonpon. 
5th April, 1921, 
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1.—TaHerocony., 


Book 1., Chaps. 1.-v1. 


Orrsprine of Sky and Earth. the Hundred-handed, 
Cyclopes, Titans, i. 1-3. The Titans attack and mutilate 
Sky, origin of the Furies, i. 4. The children of Cronus 
and Rhea, the birth of Zeus, 1. 5-7. Zeus conquers the 
Titans and divides the kingdom with his brothers, ii. 1. 
Offspring of the Titans, i. 2-5. Offspring of Sea and 
Earth, ii. 6-7. 

Children of Zeus by Hera, Themis, Dione, Eurynome, 
Styx and Memory (the Muses), iii. 1. Children of the 
Muses: Calliope’s children Tanus and Orpheus, ii. 2, 
Clio’s child Hyacinth (Thamyris), iii. 3, Euterpe’s child 
Rhesus, Thalia’s children the Corybantes, Melpomene’s 
children the Sirens, iii. 4. Hephaestus, iii. 5. The 
birth of Athena, ii. 6. Asteria, Latona, the birth of 
Artemis and Apollo. Apollo slays the Python, iv. 1, 
Tityus, iv. 1, and Marsyas, iv. 2. Artemis slays Orion, 
iy. 3-5. 

Children of Poseidon and Amphitrite, iv. 6. 

Pluto carries off Persephone. Demeter comes to 
Eleusis (Triptolemus). Persephone remains with Pluto 
(Ascalaphus), v. 

Battle of the gods and giants, vi. 1-2, Typhon, vi. 3. 





1 Translated, with some modifications, from the Aryu- 
mentum prefixed to R. Wagner's edition of Apollodorus. 
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1.—Tne Pasay op Druesvnien, 


Book We, Chaps. vi- 1x. 


Prometheus creates men, and for the theft of fire is 
nailed to the Caucasus, vil, I, Deuealion and Pyreha 
saved from the flood, vi 2 2. Deneslion’s ehildven. 
Hellen’s sens Dornus, Nuthus, Aeolus and their children, 
vil. 2-3. 

Acolus's daughters and their offspring: Perimede, 
Pisidice, Aleyone, vii. 3-4, Canace (the Aloads), vii, 4. 
Calyce, Kndymion, Aetolus, Plenron and Calydon and 
their children (Marpessa), vii. 6 10. Oeneus, grandson 
of Pleuron, father pf Deianira and Meleager, viii. 1-2. 
The hunting of the Calydonian boar (list of the hunters, 
viii. 2), death of Meleager, viii. 2.5. Tydeus, son of 
Meneus. Death of Oeneus, viii. 4-6. 

Aeolus’s sons and their offspring : Athamas, father of 
Phrixus and Helle (the Golden Fleece), ix. 1, The 
deaths of Athamas and Ino, ix. 2. Sisyphus and his 
stone, ix. 3 Deion, ix. 4. Perieres, ix. 5. Magnes, 
ix, 6 Salmoneus and his mock thunder, ix. 7. Tyvo, 
daughter of Salinonenus, mother of Neleus and Pelias, 
ix. 8-10. Cretheus, hashand of Tyro. His grandsons 
Bias and the seer Melampus (the kine of Phylacus), 
ix. 11-18. Admetus, son of Pheres (son of Cretheus), 
and hushand of Alcestis, ix. 14-15. Jason, son of Avson 
(son of Cretheus), sent by Pelias to fetch the Golden 
Fleece, ix. 16. 

The Argonauls,—-The building of the ship Argo, List 
of the Argonauts, ix. 16, The Argonauts put in at the 
island of Lemnos, ix. 17, they kill Cyzicus, king of the 
Doliones, by mistake, ix. 18, they leave Hereules and 
Polyphemus in Mysia (Hylas), ix. 19, Pollux conquers 
Ainyeus, king of the Bebryces, ix. 20, at Salinydessus 
they rid Phineus of the Harpies, ix. 21, they pass 
through the Symplegades, ix. 22, they are received by 
Lycus, king of the Mariandynians, ix. 23, they arrive in 
Colchis. Jason, with the help of Medea, tames the bulls, 
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conquers the varth-born men, and carries off the Golden 
Fleece. The Argonauts set out with Medea (the murder 
of Apsyrtus), ix. 23-24. As thoy sail past the Eridanus, 
Zeus ca¥ses them to wander; they are purified for the 
murder of Apsyrius by Circe, ix. 24, sailing past the 
Sirens, Scylla, and Charybdis, they come to the Phaea- 
cians, ix. 25, they dedicate an altar to Radiant Apollo, 
they destroy Talus, the bronze guardian of the island 
of Crete, ix. 26. Return of the Argonauts. Death 
of Pelias, ix. 26-27. Jason and Medea fly to Corinth. 
Medea murders Glauce, the bride of Jason, and her 
own children, takes refuge with Aegeus at Athens, has 
by him a son, Medus, and finally returns to her own 
country, ix. 28. 


Iil.—Tsz Fammy or Inacuus (Betvs). 
Book I1., Chaps. 1.-vut. 


Inachus’s sons Aegialeus and Phoroneus, and 
Phoroneus’s children. Argus and Pelasgus. Argus 
of the many eyes, i. 1. Io's wanderings, i. 2-4. Her 
great-grandsons Agenor (compare iii. 1-7) and Belus, i. 4. 

Belus’s offspring : Danaus and Kgyptus, i. 4. Marriage 
of the sons of Kgyptus with the daughters of Danaus (list, 
i. 5), 1.4-5. Nauplius the wrecker, son of Amymone, 
i. 5. 

Acrisius and Proetus, grandsons of Lynceus and 
Hypermnestra, ii. 1. The daughters of Proetus are 
cured of their madness by Melampus, ii. 2, Bellerophon 
kills the Chimaera, iii. 1-2. Danae, daughter of Acrisius, 
with her infant son Perseus, floats to Seriphos, iv. 1. 
Perseus, sent by Polydectes, comes to the Phorcides 
and the nymphs, slays Medusa (birth of Pegasus), 
iv. 2, frees Andromeda, punishes Polydectes, iv. 3, 
and returning to his country kills Acrisius accidentally, 
iv. 4. The family of Perseus. Birth of Eurystheus, 
grandson of Perseus, iv. 5. War of Electryon, son of 
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Porseus, against the Telebuans. Amphitryon, grandson 
of Perseus, accidentally kills Mlectryon, iv. 6. Amphitryon 
voes with Alemena to Thebes, kills the Cadmean vixen, 
and wages war on the Taphians: Pterclans of ths golden 
hair killed by his daughter, wv. 6-7. 

Hereules, son of Zeus and Alemuna, kills the serpents 
sent by Hera, iv. 8. The education of Hercules (Linus), 
iv. ® Hercules hills the lion of Cithaeron (the daughters 
of Thespius), iv. 9-10, conquers the Minyans, marries 
Megara, receives arms from the gods, iv. 11, goes 
nial, murders his children, aud is sent by Apollo to 
Kurystheus, iv. 12. 

The twelve (ten, see iv. 12 and vo TD) labours of 
Hereules, v. 


L. He strangles the Nemean lion and is entertained hy 
Molorchus, v. 1. 

2. With Tolaus he destroys the Lernaean hydra aud 
kills the crah, v. 2. 

3. He wounds and captures the Cerynitian hind, v. 3, 

4. He captures the Krymanthian boar, he kills the 
Centaurs (Pholus, Chiron), v. 4. 

6. He cleanses the stable of Auveas (the testimony of 
Phyleus), v. 5. 

6. He shoots the Stymphalian birds, v. 6. 

%. He brings the Cretan bull to Hurystheus, v, 7. 

8. He carries off the mares of Diomedes the Thracian 
(death of Abderus and foundation of Abdera), v. 8. 

0, He wins the belt of Hippolyta (the sons of Andro- 
geus in Paros; Mygdon; rescue of Hesione ; Sarpedon ; 
Thasys ; the sons of Proteus), ¥. 9. 

10. He drives away the kine of Geryon from Erythia 
(the pillars of Herenles; the golden goblet of the Sun: 
lalebion and Dereyuus, Eryx, Strymon), v. LO. 

11, Ue brings the apples of the Hesperides from the 
Hyperboreans to Mycenae (Cyenus, Nereus, Antaens, 
Busiris, Enmathion, Prometheus, Atlas), v. 11. 

12, He carries off Cerberus from the nether world 
(the Eleusinian mysteries, the Gorgon’s ghost, Theseus 
and Pirithous, Ascalaphus, Menvetes), v. 12. 
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Hercules woos in vain Lole, daughter of MBurytus, and 
ina fit of madness kills Iphitusg, vi. 1-2) lights with 
Apollo for the Delphic tripod, and serves Omphale for 
three wears (Cecropes, Syleus; the burial of  Tearus), 
vi, 238. Along with Telamon he captures Troy (tfesione, 
Priam), vi. 4. He ravages the island of Cos, vii, 1. He 
conquers Augeas (Murytns and Cteatus ; foundations at 
Olympia), vii. 2, captures Pylus, makes war on the 
Lacedaemonians (Cepheus, Sterope, and the Corgon's 
tress), vii. 3, and forces Auge (exposure of Telephus), 
vh. 4. He marries Deianira (the wrestling with Ache 
lous, the horn of Amalthes), vi. 5, fights for the Caly- 
donians against the Thesprotians (Astyoche, Tlepolenns), 
sends his sons to Sardinia, hills KManomus at a feast, 
sets out with Deianira for Trachis, kills Nessus at the 
ford, vii. 6, slaughters an ox of Tuodaimas, fights for 
Aegunius against the Lapiths (Coronus, Laogoras), slays 
Cycaus aud Amyntor. He captures Occhalia and carries 
off Tole ; infected by the poisoned robe which he receivert 
from Deianiwa, he burns himself on a pyre on Mount 
Qeta (Poeas), and ascending to heaven he marries Hebe, 
vil. 7. 

List of the children of Hercules, vil. 8. 

The Herarlids ty to Ceyx, and then tu the Athemans, 
with whose help they vanquish Kurystheus, viii. !. They 
occupy and then abandon Peloponnese — ‘TMepolemus 
goes to Rhodes. Through .misnnderstanding an oracle 
the Heraclids make a second fruitless attempt to conqner 
Pelopounese, vill. 2. In the third generation afterwards 
Temenus, Cresphontes, and Avistodemus build ships 
and again prepare to attack Peloponnese, but having 
slain a soothsayer they fail in the enterprise, viii. 2 3. 
Ten years afterwards the Heraclids under the leadership 
of Oxylus conquer Peloponnese and divide it among 
themselves by lot, viii, 3-5, The deaths of Temenus 
and Cresphontes, viii. 5. 
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IV. - Turn Fasiny ow Acuusor (itrors) 
Rook TL, Chaps. no bean 2. 


Avanos children. Huvopa is carried off hy Zeus : 
wad Phoents, Cilax, Cadmus, and Thasus, being sent to 
feteh her hack, settle oy Phoemeia, Cien, TMriraee, and 
Thasos, i. 7. Minopa's cluldrens Minas, Sarpedon, 
Rhadamanthys (Miletus), i 2.0 On the death of Asterius, 
husband of Kuropa, Minos sueceeds to the hingdom of 
Crete hitlamed with Tove fer a bull, whieh Poseidon 
had sent from the sea, Pasiphae gives buth to the 
Minotaur i. Aldhwerenes, grandson of Minos, settles 
wilh his sister Apemosyne in Rhodes, and iiveluntartly 
kills his father Cotreus, 1. Glauens, sou of Mimos, his 
death and resurrection (the seer Polyrdus), in 1-2, 


V.--Tub Fasiny or AGenor (Capwus)., 
Book T., Chaps. ive Levin Ve 


Cadmus, following a cow, founds Thebes, slays the 
dyavon of Ares, and overcomes the earthborn brothers, 
iv. 1-2, CUhildven of Cadmus and ITarmonia : Autonoe, 
Ino, Semele, Agave, Polydorus. Semele and Zeus. birth 
and upbringing of Dionysus (Athamas, Ino, and Meli- 
certes), iv. 2-3. Actacou, son of Autonve, and his dogs, 
iv. 4. The travels of Dionysus (deaths of Lycurgus and 
Pontheus, adventure with the pirates), v. 1-3. The end 
of Cadmus and Harmonia in Wlyria, v. 4. The offspring 
of Polydorus: Labdacts, Laius. Lycus and Diree are 
slain by Zethus and Amphion, the sons of Antiope by 
Zeus, v. 6. Niobe and her children, the weeping stone, 
v. & Oedipus, his birth and exposure, his parricide, 
the riddle of the Sphinx, his incest, his exile aud death 
in Attica, v. 7 9). 

Repetition of the Seren against Thebes, vi. vii, 1. 
Polynices, expelled by Eteocles, marries the daughter of 
Adrastus (Tydeus), vi. 1. Kmphyle, bribud hy Polynices 
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with the golden necklace, induces Ampliaraus to join in 
the war, vi. 2. List of the leaders, vi. 9. On the death 
of Opheltes they stitute the Nemean games, vi, 4, they 
send "kydeus on an embassy 40 Thebes, vi. 5, attack the 
city (account of the scer Tiresias, vi. 7), and are defeated 
by the Thebans (Capaneus, Hteocles and Polynices, 
Tydeus, Aanphiaraus), vi. 6-8  Hervism and death of 
Antigone. The bodies of the Icaders are buried by 
Theseus, death of Evadne on the pyre, vii. 1. 

The Hpigoni (list, vii. 2) capture Thebes; death of 
Tiresias, vii, 2-4. Alemacon, his matricide, madness, 
wanderings and death; Ins wife Callvrhoe, and lis 
children Amphilochus and Tisiphone, vii. 5-7. 


VI.—Tae Fawity or Pevascvs. 
Book TIL, Chaps. viit.-1x. 


Lycaon, son of Pelasgus, and his sons (list viii. 1), 
except the youngest, Nyctimus, are killed for their 
impioty by Zeus with thunderbolts, viii. 1-2. Callisto, 
daughter of Lycaon, mother of Arcas, transformed into 
a hear, vii. 2. The offspring of Arcas, Auge, mother 
of Telephus, ix. 1. Atalanta and her suitors, Milanion 
and the golden apples, ix. 2. 


ViII.—Tue Famity or ATLAS. 
Book UI1., Chaps, x. l-xi. 6. 


The Pleiades, x. 1. Hermes, son of Maia, his youth- 
ful exploits, x. 2. The offspring of Taygete : Lace- 
daemon, Hyacinth, Lynceus, and Idas. Leucippus’s 
daughters, of whom Arsinoe becomes the mother of 
Aesculapius (Coronis), Aesculapius is educated by 
Chiron and thunderstruck by Zeus for his leechcraft. 
Apollo kills the Cyclopes and serves Admetus for a year, 
x. 3-4. Children of Hippocoon, of Icarius, and of 
Tyndareus. Birth of Helen, x. 4-7. Helen is carried 
off by Theseus, but rescued by Castor and Pollux, x. 7. 
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Hfelen’s suitors and inacage with Menuelats, x, 8 0. 
Menelaus’s children, xt 1. Castor and = Pollus, their 
combat with Pda» and Lyneeus, ther elevation to the 
gods, and their alternations bet ween the upper anel lower 
worlds, ai. 2. 

Klectaa, daughter of Atlas. her offspring, xi [-6. 
fasion and Dardanus and his sons Tus and Hrichthourus. 
Tios, sonof Keehthonis, and father of Plus, Assaracus, 
and Ganymede, sind 2 Uhas, fellawing a cow, founds 
Troy and reserves the Palladium:  Qeusin of the Pal- 
Tadiam.  Laomedon, son of Tas, father of TMithontus 
andof Priaing vu. 8. Tthonmus and the Dawn. Prian’s 
elnldren: Agsacus, Heetor, Paris, Cassmudra, and the 
rest, ai 406. Hleetor and Andromache. Vari and 
Oonone, xi, . 


VIIL—Taw Pavan or Asores. 
Book WL, Chaps sin 6 san 8. 


Asopus’s children, Esmenus, Pelagon, and twenty 
daughters, of whom Aegina is carried off by Zeus, xii 6. 
Aeacus, son of Aevina, his vighteousness, his prayer for 
rain; father of Peleus and ‘Velamon, who are banished 
for the murder of their brother Phocus,  Telamon 
bucomes king of Salanus; father of Ajax and Teucer, 
xu. 6-7, Pelous comes to Phthia; joining in the hunt 
of the Calydonian boar he aceidentally kills Wnrytion : is 
purified by Acastas and maligned by Astydamia, wife of 
Acastus > hunts on Mount Pelion and is saved from the 
centants by Chiron, xii, 3. Marriage of Teleus and 
Thetis, xii. 4-5. The nurture of Achillas (Thetis, Chiron, 
Lycomedes), xii. 6-8, Phoenix, Patroclus, «ni. 8. 


IX - Tun Kryus or Arnmens. 
Book TL, Chaps. atv. d-axayv. 9. 
1. Ceerops, varth-born. Oontest between Athena and 
Poseidon forthe guardianship of Athens, xiv. 1. Ceerops’s 
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ehildren Erysichthon, Ayraulus, Herse, Pandrosus (Halir- 
rhothius ; trial and acquittal of Ares at the Arcopagua), 
xiv. 2. Cephalus, son of Herse, and ancestor of Cinyras, 
xiv, 3. Adonis, son of Cinyras, loved by Aphrodite, 
killed hy a boar, xiv. 3-4, 

2, Cranaus, earth-horn, father of Cranae, Cranaechine, 
and Atthis, xiv. 5. 

3. Amphietyon, earth-born or son of Deucalion, xiv. 6. 

4 Hrichthonius, son of Hephaestus by Atthis or Athena, 
dedicates an image of Athena on the Acropolis and 
mstitutes the Panathenaic festival, xiv. 6. 

5. Pandion, son of Evichthonius : in his reigu Demeter 
cumes to Celeus at Kleusis, and Dionysus comes to Tearius 
(death of Erigone), xiv. 7. Pandion’s daughters Procne 
and Philomela (‘Tereus), xiv. 8. 

6. Hrechtheus, son of Pandion: his priestly brother 
Butes, his children, xv. 1. Chthonia. Procris and 
Oephalus (Minos), xv. 1. Orithyia and Borcas, xv. 2. 
Cleopatra and Phineus, xv. 3. Eumolpus, son of Chione, 
xv 4, Exrechtheus, in the war.with Eleusis, sacrifices one 
of his daughters, and slays Humolpus, xv. 4-5. 

7. Cecrops, son of Erechtheus, xv. 5. 

8. Pundion, son of Cecrops, 1s expelled by the sons of 
Metion and flies to Megara, xv. 5. 

9. Aeyeus, sou of Pandion, returns to Athens with his 
brothers, xv. 5-6, and begets Theseus by Aethra at 
Troezen, xv. 6-7. He sends Androgeus, son of Minos, 
against the Marathonian bull, xv. 7. Minos makes war 
on Megara (Nisus and Scylla) and on Athens, xv. 7-8. 
Hyacinth’s daughters are sacrificed at Athens, xv. 8. 
Minos imposes on the Athenians a tribute of boys and 
girls to he sent annually to the Minotaur (the labyrinth 
built by Daedalus), xv. 8-9. 

10. Theseits. 


X.— THESEUS. 
Book IU., Chap. xvi, Epitome, 1. 1-24, 


On growing up Theseus quits Troezen for Athens, kills 
Periphetes, Sinis, mm. xvi, the Crommyonian sow, 
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Seiron, Coreyon, and Damiastes, fspilena, t P-f. Aeweus, 
metigated by Medea, sends Theseus asainst the Mara- 
thomian bull and offers hima eupof poison, 5-6. ‘Tdeseus, 
with the help of Ariadne, conquers the Mainotamu, and 
flying wath Amadne resigns her to Diowysus im Naxos, 
7-0, and on the death of Aegous sueeecds to the kinedom 
ob Athens, 10-11, Dacdalus and his son Fears escape 
from the labyrinth: Tears fdls ite the sea, bat Daedalus 
reaches the court of Covalie, Whose danehters hill Mites, 
12-15, Pheseus awurries an Aiazvena, and afterwards 
Phacdra, Death of Tippolytus, 16-19. Esion and dus 
Wheel, 200 Batdle of the Centaurs and Lapiths, 2b (Zeno- 
bius) Caoneus, 22. Thoseus goes down to hell with 
Pivithous, but is fieed by Herenles, and being expelled 
from Athens is inurdered by Lyeomedes, 20-24. 


SNL--Te Basiny oe Priors. 
Lipitome, We 1-16. 


Tantalus in hell, J. Broteas, 2. Pelops, with the 
holp of Myrtilus, vanquishes OQenomaus, marries Hippo- 
dana, hills Myrtilus, and (akes possession of Peloponnese, 
3-9 Sons of Pelops: Atreus and Thyestes (the galden 
lamb, Agrope, backward journey of the sim, the cannibal 
feant, Aevisthus), 10-14. Agamemnon and Meuelaus are 
brought up by Polyphides and Oeneus, 16 (Pzetzes). 
Agamenmon marries Clytaemmestra, and Menelaus marries 
Hf{elen, 16. 


NLL--ANTBHOMERICA. 
Kipilome, ut, 1-35, 


Zvus resolves to star up war, Lo The Apple of Discord 
awarded by Paris to Aphrodite. Paris carries off Helen, 
and, afler tarrying in Phoenicia and Cyprus, returns to 
Troy, 2-4. Helen left with Proteus in Kgypt, 6. Mune- 
laus and Aganeninon sunanon the hings of Greeee to war, 
Ulysses feigns madness (death of Palamedes), Cinyras 
sends toy ships. The Wine-growers, 6-10, 
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Catalogue of the ships, 11-14 The portent at Aulis, 
15. Agamemnon and Achilles chosen leaders, 16. The 
Mysian*war. Tolephus wounded by Achilles. Return of 
the Greeks, 17-18. 

In the tenth year after the rape of Helen the Greeks 
again assemble. Telephus, bemy healed by Achilles, 
shows them the way, 19-20. Iphigenia sacrificed to 
Artemis at Aulis and transported by the goddess to 
Tauris, 21-28. The Greeks arrive at Tenedos 23. Tenes 
and his stepmother, 24-25  Tenes killed by Achilles, 26. 
Philoctetes, stung by a serpent, is marooned in Lennos, 
27. Ulysses and Menelaus demand the restoration of 
Helen, 28. The Greeks land at Troy and put the Trojans 
to flight. Death of Protesilaus (Laodamia), Cycnus. 
The Trojans besieged, 29-31. Achilles slays Trotlus, 
captures Lycaon, and having slain Mestor drives off the 
herds of Aeneas, 32. List of the towns taken by Achilles, 
33. In the tenth year the Trojans receive the help of 
allies (Jist), 84-35. 


XILL—Taee ‘'Thtap.” 
Eyitome, tv, 1-8. 


The wrath of Achilles. The combat of Menelaus and 
Paris, 1. Diomedes wounds Aphrodite and meets Glaucus 
in battle. The combat of Ajax and Hector, 2, The 
Greeks, pul to flight, send ambassadors te Achilles, 3. 
Ulysses and Diomedes slay Dolon, 4, Hector attacks the 
ships, 5. The death of Patroclus, 6. Achilles receives 
arms from Thetis, puts the Trojans to flight, and slays 
Heetor. The burial of Patroclus. Priam ransoms the 
body of lector, 7-8. 


XIV.— PostHomEnica. 
Hpitome, v. 1-26. 
Penthesilea slain by Achilles. Thersites (death of 
Hippolyte), 1-2. Achilles slays Memnon, but 1s shot by 
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Apollo and Paris, O. Plis body aiid) Tus arias are rescued 
by Ajax and Ulysses, 4.5 Phe burial of Achilles, 5. 
Competition of Ajay and Ulysses for the arms of Achilles. 
Death and burial of Ajay, 6 7. 

In accordance with a prophecy of Calehas, Ulysses and 
Piomedes feteh Pliloctetes, who shoots Paris, &. Quarrel 
between Deiphobus and Helenus for the hand of Helen, 
By the adyviee of Calehas, Ulysses captures Helenus on 
Mount Ida, and Helens prophesies to the Greeks con- 
cernmy the fall of Troy, 9 10. By Che advice of Helenus, 
the Greeks feteh the bones of Pelops, and Ulysses and 
Phoenix bring Neoptolemns from Seyros, Neoptolemus 
las Murypylus, son of Telephus, Ulysses and Diomedes 
steal the Trojur Palladium, [l-1. 

By the advice of Ulysses, Kpeus fashions the Wooden 
Tforse, in which the leaders ensconee themselves. The 
Greeks leave Simon behind and depart to Tenedos, 14-15. 
The Trojans drag the Horse into the city, and despite the 
counsels of Laocoon and Cassiuidra resolve to dedicate it 
to Athena, 16-17. The sons of Laveoon killed by ser- 
pents, 16. On a signal given by Sion the Greeks return. 
Helen comes to the Horse and calls to the Greek leaders 
(Anticlus), 19. Phe leaders duscend from the Florse and 
open the gates to the Greeks, 20. The sack of Troy : 
Priam, Glaucus, Aeneas, Flelena, Aetlira, Cassandra, 
21-22. Division of the spoil: the slaughter of Astyanux 
and Polyxena, the fortunes of Cassandra, Andromaehe, 
and Hecuba (changed into a doy), Lavdice swallowed in 
an earthquake. ‘Trial of Ajax for impiety, 23-25. 


XV.—Tare erunns, 
Igpitome, Vi, 130. 


Quarrel between Agamemnon and Menelaus concerning 
the return. Dioinedes, Nustor, and Menelaus set out, J. 
Amphilochus, Calchas, Leonteus, Polypoetes, and Poda- 
lirius go by land to Colophon, where Calchas is vanquished 
by Mopsus in a contest of skill and is buried by his 
companions, 2-4, 


hi 


SUMMARY 


The fleet of Agamemnon is dispersed by a storm oft 
Tenos. Shipwreck, death, and burial of Ajax, 5-6. 
Many are shipwrecked and perish through the false lights 
displayed by Nauplius at Cape Capherens, 7. Nauplius, 
the revenge he takes for the death of his son, 8-1] 
Neoptolemus goes by land to Molossia, and by the way 
he buries Phoenix. Helenus remains with Deiadamia m 
Molossia. Nooptulemus, on the death of Peleus, succeeds 
to the kmydom of Phtlia, wiests Llermione from Orestes, 
and is kWed at Delphi, 12-14. Wanderings of the 
leaders who escaped shipwreck at Cape Caphereus, 16, 
15 «abe (Tzetzes) 

The loves of Demophon and Phyllis, 16-17 Podalirius 
and the oracle, 18. Aanphilochus, 19. Virgins sent by 
the Locrians for a thousand years to Athena at Troy, 
20-22. 

Agamemnon on his return home is murdered by 
Aegisthus and Clytacinnestra, 23. Orestes is brought up 
by Strophius, and with the help of Pylades murders 
Clytaemnestra and Aegisthus. He is tormeuted by the 
Funes, but acquitted at the Areopagus, 24-25. Orestes 
with the help of Pylades brings back Iphigenia and the 
image of Artemis from Tauris to Greece, 26-27. The 
children of Orestes and his death, 28. 

After many wanderings Mevelaus arrives in Egypt, 
where he recovers Helen from Proteus, and after eight 
years returns to Sparta. Dying he 1s received with 
Helen intu the Elysian fields, 29-30. 


XVI,—Tre Wanprerinas or Unyssus. 
Epitome, va. 1-40. 


Ulysses variously said to have roamed over Libya, or 
Sicily, or the Ocean, or the Tyrrhenian Sea, 1. 

Ulysses, after setting sail from Troy, fights with the 
Cicones, 2. The Lotus-eaters, 3. Adventures with the 
Cyclops Polyphemus, 4-9. The isle of Aeolus, King of 
the Winds, 10-11. Tho cannthal Laestrygunes, 12-13. 


lvii 


SUMMARY 


The enehantress Ciree, PL 1G. Phe deseent fo the nether 
world, 17. ‘Phe Sirens, U8-19 0 Seyla and Charybdis, 
vd 2b Phe oxenef the Sun. The shipwreck. Charylidis, 
ve. Phe ishind of Caly pse.  Mhe raft | Alcujous and 
the Phacacians The retaum: home, 24-25. The suirors 
of Penelope (list 27-30), 26-31. Knimaens.  Melanthins. 
rus, O20 The slauehter of the suitors, 33 

Ulysses un ‘Phespratiy performs the rites enjoined by 
Tiresias and inarries the queen Calhdiee (Poliporthes), 
Bb Ulysses is killed mowittangly by his sen ‘Tele- 
genus "Pelegonus takes lis fathers body and Penelope 
with hnn to Civee, who transports them to the Islands of 
the Blest, o6-07. 

Other stovies told of Penelope amd Ulysses: Penelope 
sad to have been debauched by Antinens and therefore 
sent bach to her father Learius ; at Mantinua she gives 
birth to Pan, whom she had by Hermes, $8. Amphi- 
nomus slain hy Ulysses, because he was said to have 
seduced Penelope, 80. Clysses, sentenced hy Neoptole- 
mus fio banishment for the murder of the suitors, 
enigrates to Actoha. and having there begutten a son 
Loeontophonas by the daughter of Phoas he dies in old 
ace, £0, 


SYMBOLS EMPLOYED IN THE CRITICAL NOTES 
(Adopted Jrom R. Wagner's edition, Leipst, 1894) 


A = Readings of all or most of the MSS. of The Library. 
Ki = Kpitoma Vaticana: Vaticanus 950. 
= Sabbartic fragments > Sabbaiticus-Mierosoly mitanus 360. 
& sz Parisinus 2722 (the archetype). 
Re = Parisinus 2967. 
Q -= Oxford MS.: Laudianns 55. 
B = Readings of the MNS. PRYRe. 
P = Palatinus-Vaticanus 52. 
Rb = Parisinus 1653. 
Re = Parisinus 1658. 
? = Readings of the MSS. VLTN. 
V = Vaticanus 1(117, 
l. = Lanrentianus pint. LX. 29. 
N = Neapolitanus 204 (L1T. A 1). 
T = Taurinensis CITI. 11. 
[ ] Vassages enclosed in these brackets ave probably 
apurions. 


< > Passages enclosed in these brackets are not in the 
existing manuscripts of Apollodorus, but were 
probably written by him. 
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1. Odpavos mpatos rod mav7ds eéurdotevce 
Kdopov. yrypas de Ii eréxvace mpwrous rods 
éxaToyxerpas mpocayopevOevtas, Bordpewy Tun! 
Korrov, ob peyeOer te cdivmepSdnrot cal duvdper 
Kuderorixecuy, yelpas dv ava éxariv kehadas 
5é dva werrijxovta éyovres. jeerd todrous 8é 


1 ytyay C, schol. Plato, Laws, vii. p. 795 ¢. 





sce amurmtememesaprtememernntereinimnt wetter 


1 According to Hesiod (Theay. 126 agq.), Sky (Uranus) 
was a son of Isarth (Gaia), but afterwards lay with his own 
mother aud had by her Cronus, the giants, the Cyclopes, and 
#0 forth, As to the miarmage of Shy and Karth, see the 
fraginent of the Chrysipyus of Kuripides, quoted by Sextus 
Kmpirteus, p. 751, ed. Bekker (Tragecurum Graccorum Frag. 
menta, ed, A. Nauck.? Leipsie, 1880, p. 633); Lucretius i. 
250 aq., i. ONT ages Virwil, Geary, ii, 825 agq. The myth 
of such a marriage is widespread among the Tower raves, 
Seo HG. Tylor, Pranmitire Culture? (London, 1873), i. 322 
aq, ti. 270 sgq. For oxainple, the Kwe people of Togo-land, 
in West Africa, think that the Marth is the wife of the Sky, 
and that them marringe takes place in the rainy reason, 
when the rain causes the seeds to sprout and bear fruit, 
These fruits they regard ag the children of Mother Earth, 
who in their opinion is the mother also of men and of gods, 
see d. Spieth, Je Hue-Stamme (Berlin, 1906), pp. 464, 548, 
In the regions of the Senegal and the Niger it is believed 
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I, Sky was the first who ruled over the whole 
world! And having wedded Earth, he begat first 
the Hundred-handed, as they are named: Briareus, 
Gyes, Cottus, who were unsurpassed in size and 
might, each of them having a hundred hands and fifty 
heads? After these, Earth bore him the Cyclopes, 


that the Sky-god and the Earth-goddess are the parents of 
the principal spirits who dispense life and death, weal and 
woe, among mankmd. See Maurice Delafosse, Huut-Sénégal- 
Niger (Pans, 1912), in. 173 sqg. Similarly the Manggerai, a 
Reople of West Flores, in the Indian Archipelago, personify 
ky and Earth as husband and wife; the consummation of 
their marriage is mamfested in the rain, which fertilizes 
Mother Earth, so that she gives birth to her children, the 
produce of the fields and the fruits of the trees. The sky is 
called langit ; it is the male power: the earth is called alang, 
it is the female power. Together they form a divine couple, 
called Moert Kraény. See H. B. Stapel, ‘‘ Het Manggér- 
aische Volk (West Flores),” Tijdschrift voor Indische Tual- 
Land- en Votkenkunde, lvi. (Batavia and the Hague, 1914), 
. 163. 
Ps Compare Hesiod, Theog. 147 sqqg. Instead of Gyes, some 
MSS. of Hesiod read Gyges, and this form of the name is 
supported by the Scholiast on Plato, Laws, vii. p. 7956, 
Compare Ovid, Fasti, iv. 593; Horace, Odes, ii. 17. 14, iii. 
4. 69, with the commentators. 
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Thy Gidaccay adinoe. ex be TOY oradary pay 
TOU péovros aiparos (pubes éyévovro, "Adneta@ 
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! “Apyny Heyne: dprqv HA, 
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i Conipar' ¢ Hesiod, Zheog. 189 aqq. 

2 Compare Hesiod, Theay. G17 sqy. and for the description 
of Tartarus, 717 aqy. Acvording to Hesiod, a brazen anvil 
would take nine days and nights | to fall from heaven to earth, 
and nine days and nights to fall from earth to Tartarua. 

2 Gompare Hesiod, Theog. 182 syq. who agrees in deserib- 
ing Cronas as the youngest of the brood. As Zeus, whe 
sneceeded his father Cronus on the heavenly throne, was 
likewise the youngest of his family (Hesiod, Theay, 453 sqq.), 
we may conjecture that among the anciemt Greeks or their 
ancestors inheritance was at one tune regulated by the 
custom of ullimogeniture or the suecession of the youngest, 
as {o which see /olk-Lore in the Old Testament, i. 429 sqq. 
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to wit, Arges, Steropes, Brontes,! of whom each had 
one eye on his forehead. But them Sky bound and 
cast into Tartarus, a gloomy place in Hades as far 
distant from earth as earth is distant from the sky.? 
And again he begat children by Earth, to wit, the 
Titans as they are named: Ocean, Coeus, Hyperion, 
Crius, lapetus, and, youngest of all, Cronus; also 
daughters, the Titanides as they are called :. Tethys, 
Rhea, Themis, Mnemosyne, Phoebe, Dione, Thia.? 
But Earth, grieved at the destruction of her chil- 
dren, who had been cast into Tartarus, persuaded 
the Titans to attack their father and gave Cronus 
an adamantine sickle. And they, all but Ocean, 
attacked him, and Cronus cut off his father’s 
genitals and threw them into the sea; and from 
the drops of the flowing blood were born Furies, 
to wit, Alecto, Tisiphone, and Megaera.* And, 
having dethroned their father, they brought up their 


In the secluded highlands of Arcadia, where ancient customs 
and traditions lingered long, King Lycaon is said to have 
been succeeded by his youngest son. See Apollodorus, iii. 8. 1. 

4 Compare Hesiod, Theoy. 156-190. Here Apollodorus 
follows Hesiod, according to whom the Furies sprang, 
not from tho genitals of Sky which were thrown into the 
sea, but from the drops of his blood which fell on Earth 
and impregnated her. The sickle with which Cronus did 
the deed is said to have been flung by him into the 
sea, at Cape Drepanum in Achaia (Pausanias, vii. 23. 4), 
The barbarous story of the mutilation of the divine father by 
his divine son shocked the moral sense of later ages. See 
Plato, Republic, 1i. pp. 377 u-378 a4, Huthyphro, pp. 6u-6a ; 
Cicero, De natura deorwm, u. 24. 63 sqq. Andrew Lang 
interpreted the story with some probabihty as one of a 
world-wide class of myths intended to explain the separation 
of Earth and Sky. Sce his Custom and Myth (London, 1884), 
pp. 45 sqq.; and as to myths of the forcible separation of 
Sky and Earth, see EH. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture, i. 
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1 Medtooéws Zenobius, Craft. i, 48: wedcrodor MA, 


eed 
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1 Gompare Hesiod, Theog. 463-167. 

2 According Lo Hesiod, Rhea gave birth to Zeus in Crete, 
and the infant god was hidden in a cave of Mount Aegeum 
(Dheoy. 468-480). Diodorus Sicuhw (v.70) mentions the 
legend that Zeus was born at Dicte in Crete, and that the 
god afterwards founded a city on the site, But according to 
Diodorus, or his authorities, the child was brought up in a 
cave on Mount Ida. The ancients were not agreed as to 
whether the infant god had been reared on Mount Ida or Mount 
Dicte. Apollodorus declares for Dicte, and he is supported 
by Virgil (Ceory. iv. 153), Servius (on Virgil, an. ih. 104), 
and the Vatican Mythographers (Serfptores rerun mythi- 
carum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, Cellis, 1834, vol. i. pp. 34, 79, 
First Vatican Mythographer, 104, Second Vatican Mytho- 
rapher, 16). On the other hand the claim of Mount [da ow, 
avoured by Callinachus (2Zym, i. 51), Ovid (Asti, iv, 207), 
and Lactantius Placidus (on Statius, Vheb. iv. 784). The 
wavering of tradition on this point 14 indivated by Apollo- 
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brethren who had been hurled down to Tartarus, 
and committed the sovereignty to Cronus. 

But he again bound and shut them up in Tartarus, 
and wedded his sister Rhea; and since both Earth and 
Sky foretold him that he would be dethroned by his 
own son, he used to swallow his offspring at birth. 
His first-born Hestia he swallowed, then Demeter and 
Hera, and atter them Pluto and Puseidon.! Enraged 
at this, Rhea repaired to Crete, when she was big 
with Zeus, and brought him forth in a cave of Dicte.? 
She gave him to the Curetes and to the nymphs 
Adrastia and Ida, daughters of Melisseus, to nurse. 
So these nymphs fed the child on the milk of 
Amalthea;? and the Curetes in arms guarded the 


dorus, who while he calls the mountain Dicte, names one of 
the god's nurses Ida. 

3 As to the nurture of Zeus by the nymphs, see Calli- 
machus, Hymn i. 46 sqqg.; Diodorus Siculus, v 70. 2 sq. ; 
Ovid, Fasti, v. 111 sgg.; Hyginus, Fab. 189; ad. Astronom. 
ii, 13; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. iii 104; Lactantius Placidus, 
on Statins, Z'heb. iv. 784; Scriptores rerum mythicarum 
Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 34, 79 (First Vatican 
Mythographer, 104; Secoud Vatican Mythographer, 16). 
According to Callimachus, Amalthea was a goat. Aratus 
also reported, if he did not believe, the story that the 
supreme god had been suckled by a goat (Strabo, viii. 7. 5, 
p. 387), und this would seem to have been the common 
opinion (Divdorus Siculua, v. 70.3; Ayginus, Astronom. ii, 
13; Second Vatican Mythographer, 16). According to one 
account, his nurse Amalthea hung him in his cradle on a tree 
“in order that he might be found neither in heaven nor on 
earth nor in the sea” (Hyginus, Mab. 139). Melisseus, the 
father of his nurses Adrastia and Ida, is said to have been a 
Cretan king (Hyginus, Aatronom. ii, 13); but his name is 
probably due to an attempt to rationalize the story that the 
infant Zeus was fed by bees. See Virgil, Geory. i. 149 sqq. 
with the note of Servius on +. 153; First Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 104; Second Vatican Mythographer, 16, 
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1 Astothe Curetes in their capacity of guardians of the 
infant Zeus, see Callimachus, /7yan, 1. 620 sqq.: Strabo, x. 
3 UJ, p. 468; Diodorus Siculus, v. 70, 2 65 Lueretius, i 
643-630 ; Virgil, Georg. dit, LHW aq. Ovid, Masti, iv. 207 aq 
Hyginus, Mab, 139; Servius, on Virgil, fea, vit, LOS; Lae- 
tantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. iv. TS; Seriptares reriun 
mythicarum Latini, ol, G. UW. Bode, volo pp. dd, 79 (first 
Vatican Mythographer, 104; Second Vatican Mythographer, 
16). The story of the way in whieh they protected the divine 
infant from his inhuman parent by clashing their wetpons 
may reflect a real custom, by the observances of which heman 
parents endeavoured to guard their infants against the 
assaults of demons. See Molh-lore in the Old Testrancat, vii. 
472 xquy. 

* As to the trick hy which hea saved Zeus from the maw 
of his father Cronus, see ILesiod, Theuy, 485 syy.; Pausanias, 
viii. 36. 3, ix. 7, ix. 41.6, x. 26 6; Ovid, Atest/, iv. 100- 
206; Hyginus, Fah. 130; Servius, on Virgil, len. iii, 104; 
Lactantins Placidus, on Statins, 7hed. iv. T8t; Seriptares 
rerum mythicarum Lalini, wl. GW. Bode, volo i. pp. dd, 79 
(First Vatican Mythographer, 104; Second Vatican Mytho- 
urapher, 16). The very stone which Cronus swallowed anid 
afterwards spewed out was shown at Delphi down to the 
second century of our era; oil was daily poured on it, and on 
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babe in the cave, clashing their spears on their 
shields in order that Cronus might not hear the 
child’s*voice.! But Rhea wrapped a stone in swaddling 
clothes and gave it to Cronus to swallow, as if it 
were the new-born child.? 

If. But when Zeus was full-grown, he took Metis, 
daughter of Ocean, to help him, and she gave Cronus 
a drug to swallow, which forced him to disgorge first 
the stone and then the children whom he had swal- 
lowed,? and with their aid Zeus waged the war 
against Cronus and the Titans.! They fought for 


festival days unspun woul was laid on it (Pausanias, x. 24. 6). 
We read that, on the birth of Zous’s elder brother Poseidon, 
his mother Rhea saved the baby in like manner by giving his 
father Cronus a foal to swallow, which the deity seems to 
have found inore digestible than the stone, for he is not said 
to have spat it out again (Pausaniag, viii. 8 2), Phalaris, the 
notorious tyrant of Agrigentum, dedicated im the sanctuary 
of Lindian Athena in Rhodes a bowl which was enriched with 
a reliof representmy Cronusin theact of receiving his children 
at the hand of Rhea aud swallowing them. An inscription 
on the bowl set forth that it was a present from the famous 
artist Dacdalus to the Sicilian king Cocalus. These things 
we learn from along inscription which was found in recent 
years at Lindus: it contains an inventory of the treasures 
preserved in the temple of Athena, together with historical 
notes upon them Nee Chr. Blinkenberg, La Chronique 
du temple Lindien (Copenhagen, 1912), p. 832 (Alenddmie 
Royale ifes Setences chiles Lettres de Danemack, Hatrait du 
Bulletin de Pannee 1912, No. 5-6). 

* As to the disyorging of Ins offspring by Cronus, see 
Hesiod, Theog. 493 sqq., who, however, says nothing about 
the agency of Metis in administering an emetic, but attributes 
the stratagem to Marth (Cain). 

' As to the war of Zens on the Titans, see Hesiod, Theog. 
G17 eqg.; Horace, Odes, ij. 4. 42 99¢q.; Hyginus, Fah, 118, 
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2 nerderncay Wh. Kxatlutacay A, cofioria: Bekker. See 
R. Wagner, Miprtoma Vatican, p. dt. 

3The MSS, add rpoxiaAtae (A) or rpurxfaro (1). The 


word seems to have been interpolated from Hesiod, Theoy. 
36-4. 
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1 The most ancient oracle at Delphi was said to be that of 
Harth: in her office of prophetess the goddess was there 
succeeded by Themis, who was afterwards displaced hy 
Apollo, See Aeschylus, Humenides, | sqqy. 5 Pausanias, x. 6. 
5 aq. Lt is said that of old there was an oracle of Earth at 
Olympia, but it no lounger existed in the second century of our 
era, Nee Pansanias, v. 14. 10. At Aegira in Achaia the 
oracles of Harth were delivered in a subterranean cave by 
a priestess, who had previously drunk bull's blood as a means 
of mspiration. See Pliny, Nat. lft, xxviii, 1475 compare 
Pausanias, vii. 25. 13. In the later days of antaytuity the 
oracle of Karth at Delphi was explained by some philosophers 
ov rationalistic principles : they supposed that the priestess 
was thrown into the prophetic tranve by natural eahalations 
from the ground, and diay explained the decadence of the 
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ten years, and Earth prophesied victory! to Zeus if 
he should have as allies those who had been hurled 
down éo Tartarus. So he slew their gaoleress Campe, 
and loosed their bonds. And the Cyclopes then gave 
Zeus thunder and lightning and a thunderbolt,* and 
on Pluto they bestowed a helmet and on Poseidon 
a trident. Armed with these weapons the gods 
overcame the ‘Titans, shut them up in Tartarus, and 
appointed the Hundred-handers their guards ;% but 
they themselves cast lots for the sovereignty, and 
to Zeus was allotted the dominion of the sky, to 
Poseidon the dominion of the sea, and to Pluto the 
dominion in Hades.4 

Now to the Titans were born offspring: to Ocean 
and Tethys were born Oceanids, to wit, Asia, Styx, 


oracle in their own time by the gradual cessation of the 
exhalations. The theory is scouted by Cicero. See Plutarch, 
De defectu oraculorum, 40 sqq. ; Cicero, De divinatione, i. 19. 
38, i. 36. 79, u. 57, 117. A similar theoiy is still held by 
wizards in Loango, on the west coast of Africa; hence in 
order to receive the inspiration they descend into an artificial 
pit or natural hollow aud remain there for some time, absorb- 
ing the blessed influence, just as the Greek priestesses for a 
similar purpose descended into the oracular caverns at Acgira 
and Delphi. See Die Loango Hxpedinon, iii. 2, von Dr. E. 
Pechuel-Loesche (Stuttgart, 1907), p. 441. As to the oracular 
cavern at Delphi and the inspiring exhalations which were 
supposed to emanate from it, see Diodorus Siculus, xvi. 26 ; 
Strabo, ix. 3. 5, p. 419; Pausanias, x. 5.7; Justin, xxiv. 6. 
6-9. That the Pythian priestess descended into the cavern 
to give the oracles appears from an expression of Plutarch 
(De defrciu oraeulorum, 51, caréBy pév cis 7d wavreiov). As to 
the oraclos of Earth in antiquity, see A. Bouché-Leclercq, 
Histoire de la Divination dans U Antiquité, ii, 251 sqq.; L. RB. 
Farnell, The Cults of the Greek States, iii. 8 aqg. 

* Compare Hesiod, Theog. 501-506. 

* Compare Heniod, Theog. 717 sqq. 

$ Gompare Homer, IU. xv. 187 sqq.; Plato, Goryias, p. 5234. 
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Edpovéun [ Apderpitn| Mires, Koiov 8€ «al 
PolBns "Actepia nat Anta, “Taepiovos 8 cal 
@clas ‘Has “HAsos Serrji'n, Kpetou 8 cad ddipu- 
Bias ths Movrov ’Aatpatos Warras SNépoys, 
"lawetod S5¢ kat ‘Acias “Arras, be eyen roils 
amos Tov ovpavoev, Kai INpopnPervs xai > Bare- 
pnOevs xai Mevoitios, by Kepavvwcas ep th 
TeTavopayia Aevs KaTeTapTipwoer. eyéreto b¢ xal 
Kporov cab Diditipas Xeipwv Sepuny Keévraupos, 
"Hodis &€ kat’ Aotpatov drepoe ral dorpa, Mépocou 
Sé «at “Aortepias “Kwcry, UbdtdAAavroys 8€ «al 
Sruyds! Niky Kpdtas Zires Bia. ro dé ris 
Yruyos vSwp ee wétpas ev “Aiov péov Zeus 
érroingey GpKor, TaUTyYY adrh Tipiy didobls avd 
av avt@ kata Verdvev pera Tay Téxvav cuve- 
paynoe. 

[Iovrov dé xat Vis Pdpeos * Oadpas Nypeds 


1 The MSS add ror ’OQxeavod, which Heyne, Westermann 
Miller, and Bekker alter mto ris OQxeavod, 

2 &dpxos Heyne, Muller, Bekker, Hercher, (compare ii 
4, 2): Bdpxus A. 


einee in menial ee nei neg tte 





ows 


4 Gompare Hesiod, Theag. 316-366, who mentions all the 
Oveanids named by Apollodorus except Amphitrite, who was 
a Nereid. See Apollodorus, i. 2.7; Hesiod, Theoy. 243. 

* As to the offspring of Coeus and Phoehe, see Hesiod, 
Theug. 404 sqy. 

3 As to the offspring of Hyperion and Thia, see [esiod, 
Theog. 371 sqq. 

4 As io the offspring of Crius and Enrybia, see Tlesiod, 
Theog. 875 syq. 

5 As to the offspring of lapetua and Asia, see Hesiod, 
Theog, H07~520. 

§ It is said that Cronus assumed the shape of a horse when 
he vonsorted with Philyra, and that, we are told, was why 
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Electra, Doris, Eurynome, Amphitrite, and Metis; + 
to Caeus and Phoebe were born Asteria and La- 
tona ™ to Hyperion and Thia were born Dawn, Sun, 
and Moon; io Crius and Eurybia, daughter of Sea 
(Pontus), were born Astraeus, Pallas, and Perses ; 4 
to lapetus and Asia was born Atlas, who has the sky 
on his shoulders, and Prometheus, and Epimetheus, 
and Menvetius, he whom Zeus in the battle with the 
Titans smote with a thunderbolt and hurled down to 
Tartarus.6 And to Cronus and Philyra was born 
Chiron, a centaur of double form;® and to Dawn 
and Astraeus were born winds and stars;? to Perses 
and Asteria was born Hecate ;® and to Pallas and 
Styx were born Victory, Dominion, Emulation, and 
Violence.® But Zeus caused oaths to be sworn by 
the water of Styx, which flows from a rock in Hades, 
bestowing this honour on her because she and 
her children had fought on his side against the 
Titans. 

And to Sea (Pontus) and Earth were born Phorcus, 
Chiron was born a centaur, half-man, half-horse. See 
Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 554. 

7 As to the offspring of Dawn and Astraeus, see Hesiod, 
Theog. 378 sqq. 

® As to this parentage of Hecate, see Hesiod, Theog. 
409 sqqg. But the ancients were not agreed on the subject. 
See the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iii. 467. He 
tells us that according to the Orphic hymns, Hecate was a 
daughter of Dco; according to Dacchylides, a daughter of 
Night; according to Musaeus, a daughter of Zeus and Asteria ; 
and according to Pherecydes, a daughter of Aristaeus, 

® Vor this brood of abstractions, the offspring of Styx and 
Nene seo Hesiod, Theog. 383 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. p. 30, ed. 

mnte. 

1 Compare Hesiod, Theog. 389-403. Ay to the oath by the 
water of Styx, seo further Hesiod, Theog. 775 sqq.; compare 
Homer, Jl. xv. 37 sg., Od. v. 186 8q.; Homerse Hymn to 
Apollo, 86 sq. 
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be Kal Kyrods Popxides < Ka Vopyoves, wepl av 
7 épotiev Stay ta Kxarc Hepaen eryeo pen Napéay dé 
Kat Awpisos | Noapyises, & or Ta ovopara Kupofey 
SrEelw Praveovoz) Navotbon “AXLD, * Eparo > yaw 
“Apdirpirn Kivinn @éris, librewern "Avatn Kv- 
dapyn Awte Pepavea, Tararea ‘Actaiy [Lavrope- 
Sovca ‘Inmodon Avotdvacca, Kupew Heovy ‘AXe- 
p8n TIrnkatvpy Evdxpdyry, pare Karuyo 
[lavorn Kpavro Neounpis, ‘larqoven ‘la averpa 
Tlodvvoun Adtovon M edit,” Atovn Nyncain Anpe 
Evayopyn Vapddn, Kidwoarmy ‘lovy Avrapdrn Kare 
Aipvepera. 

TIT. Zevs 8€ yapet pev “Hpav, nab rexvot 
liBnv Wiretduav “Apny,” piyvutas dé moddals 
Ountais te eat adavatoays yuvaréiv. eK pep ou 
@éusdos tis * Ovpavob yeu Ouyatépas wpas, 
Bipiyny Rovopuiav Aixyy, poipas, KrAwba Adxeotv 
Arportrov, éx Ataduns 68 "Adpodirnr, é& Edpuvanns 


1 The MSS. add ray 'Oxeavod, which Heyne, Westermann, 
Miiller, and Bekker alter into ris *Oxeavoii. 
2 Medlry Heyne, comparing Hesiod, Zheoy. 246, Homer, 
fl, xviii. 42, ete.: Meaty A. 
7s “Apny Gale: dpyny Ri: apyhy Ws dpyyy DL 
4 ris BH: rot A. 
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2 As to the offspring of Sea (Pontus, conceived as maseu- 
line) and Marth (conceived as Feminine), sce Hesiod, Pheog. 
238 agg. Hyginns, Jab. p. 28, ed. Bunte. 

2 As to the offypring of Thaumay and i lectra, see Hesiod, 


Theog. 265 sqq. 
* As to the parentage of the Phorcids an Gorgons, see 
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Thaumas, Nereus, Burybia, and Ceto.t Now to 
Thaumas and Electra were born [ris and the [arpies, 
Aellotind Ocypete ;? and to Phoreus and Ceto were 
born the Phorcids and Gorgous,* of whom we shall 
speak when we treat of Perseus. ‘To Nereus and 
Doris were born the Nereids,* whose names are 
Cymothoe, Spio, Glauconome, Nausithoe, Halie, 
Erato, Sao, Amphitrite, Eunice, Thetis, Eulimene, 
Agave, Eudore, Doto, Pherusa, Galatea, Actaea, 
Pontomedusa, Hippothoe, Lysianassa, Cymo, Rione, 
Halimede, Plexaure, Eucrante, Proto, Calypso, 
Panope, Cranto, Neomcris, Hipponoe, Ianira, Poly- 
nome, Autonoe, Mclite, Dione, Nesaea, Dero, 
Evagore, Psamathe, Eumolpe, Ione, Dynamene, Ceto, 
and Limunoria. 

III. Now Zeus wedded Hera and begat Hebe, 
llithyia, and Ares,5 but he had intercourse with many 
women, both mortals and immortals, By Themis, 
daughter of Sky, he had daughters, the Seasons, to 
wit, Peace, Order, and Justice; also the ates, to wit, 
Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropus;® by Dione he had 


Hesiod, Theog. 270 sqq.; Hyginus, Muh. p. 29, ed. Bunte. 
As to the monsters themselves, see Apollodorus, u. 4. 2 «q. 

4 For lists of Nereids, see Homer, /2. xviii. 38-495 Hesiod, 
Theog. 240-264; Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 7-423 5 Virgil, 
Georg. iv. 334-344; Lyginus, Hab. pp. 28 #¢., ed. Bunte, 

§ As to the offypring of Zeus and Hera, soo Homer Jd v. 
8389 sq. (Ares), x1 270 ag. (Mithyia), Od. xi. 603 sg. (Tehe) ; 
Hesivd, Theoy. 921 sqq. According to Hesiod, Hera was the 
last consort whom Zeus took to himself; his first wife was 
Metis, and his second Themis (Z'heog. S86, 001, 921). 

§ For the daughters of Zeus and Themis, see Hesiod, 
Theog. 901 seq. 
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a 4 n , ‘ 
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y a tN aS ye, ae 1 > 4 

ddhews, KaThAGev cis” Acdou Cérev auayew'! auriyy, 


1 dvdvew Heyne: ayayety A. 











1 As to Dione, mother of Aphrodite, sce Homer, ZZ. v. 370 
sqq-; Kurtpides, Aelena, 1098; Hyginus, Mah. p. 30, ed. 
Bunte. Hesiod represents Aphrodite as born uf the sea-foam 
which gathered round the severed genitals of Sky (Uranua). 
See Hesiod, Z'heug. 188 syy. 

2 As to the parentage of the Graces, see Hesiod, Z'heoy. 
907 sqq.; Pausanias, ix. 36.5; Hyginur, Zab. p. 30, ed. Tanite. 

® According to the ustal account, the mother of Persephone 
was not Styx but Demeter. See Hesiod, Mheog. 912 ag.; 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 1 agq.3 Pausanias, viii. 37. 9; 
iyginus, Fab. p. 30, ed. Bunte, 

4 As to the names aud parentage of the Muses, see Hesiod, 
Theog. 75 sqq., 116 sqq. 

5 Accounts differ as ta the parentage of Linus. According 
to one, he was a son of Apollo by the Muse Urania (Hyginus, 
Fab. 161); according to another, he was «a son of Apollo 
by Psamatho, daughter of Crotopus (Pausanias, ii. 19. 8); 
according to another, he was a son of Apolla by Acthusa, 
daughter uf Posernton (Contest af Homer and Lesion, p. 570, 
ed. Evelyn-White, Loch Classical Library); according to 
another, he was 2 sun of Magnes by the Muse Clio (‘T'zetzes, 
Schot. on Lyconhron, $31), 

® That Orpheus was a son of Oeagrus by the Muse Calliope 
is affirmed also by Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 23 sgq.; 
Conon, Narrait. 45; Tvetves, Schol. on Lycophron, 83! 
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Aphrodite ;1 by Eurynome, daughter of Ocean, he 
had the Graces, to wit, Aglaia, Euphrosyne, and 
Thalia}? by Styx he had Persephone;* and by 
Memory (Mnemosyne) he had the Muses, first Calliope, 
then Clio, Melpomene, Euterpe, Erato, Terpsichore, 
Urania, Thalia, and Polymnia.4 

Now Calliope bore to Oeagrus or, nominally, to 
Apollo, a son Linus,5 whom Flercules slew; and 
another son, Orpheus,® who practised minstrelsy and 
by his songs moved stones and trees. And when 
his wife Eurydice died, bitten by a snake, he went 
down to Hades, being fain to bring her up,’ and he 


the author of The Contest o Homer and Hesiod, p. 570, ed. 
Evelyn-White ; Hyginus, Fab. 14; and the First and Second 
Vatican Mythographers (Scriptores rerum mythicarum La- 
tint, ecl. G. H. Bode, vol, i. pp. 26, 90). The same view was 
held by Asclepiades, but some said that his mother was the 
Muse Polymnia (Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 
23). Pausanias roundly denied that the musician’s mother 
was the Muse Calliope (ix. 30. 4). That his father was 
Ocagrus 1s mentioned also by Plato (Sympos. p. 179d), Dio- 
dorus Siculus (iv. 25. 2), and Clement of Alexandria (Protrepé. 
7, p. 63, ed. Potter). As to the power of Orpheus to move 
stones and trees by his singing, see Euripides, Bacchae, 561 
sqq.; Apollonws Rhodius, Argon. i. 26 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, 
iv. 25. 2; Eratosthenes, Cataster. 24; Conon, Narrat. 45; 
Horace, Odes, i. 12. 7 agq.; Seneca, Hercules Octaeus, 1036 
sgq.; id., Hercules Furens, 572 sq. 

7 As to the descent of Orpheus to hell to fetch up Eurydice, 
compare Pausanias, ix. 30. 6; Conon, Narrat. 45; Virgil, 
Georg. iv. 454 sqg.; Ovid, Metamorph. x. 8 sqq.; Hyginus, 
Fab. 164; Nencen, Hercules FPurens, 569 sqq.; 1d. Hercules 
Octaeus, 1061 sqq ; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, 7'heb. 
vili. 59 and 60; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. 
G. H. Bode, vol. 1. pp. 26 sq., 90 (First Vatican Mythographer, 
76; Second Vatican Mythographer, 44). That Hurycice was 
killed by the bite of a snake on which she had accidentally 
trodden is mentioned by Virgil Ovid, Hyginus, and the 
Vatican Mythographers. 
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hers éeriarpadhy mpiv eis Tiyy obKiay avTod 'Tapa- 
yevéoOar' o O& dmiotav emitpadhels Mercato 
Thy yuraixa,  Sé wad véstpeev. edpe 08 
"Opdeds wal ra Atovuwou pvotipia, cal réBarrat 
Ps A) f # \ e ‘ nm ¢ 
mept tiv Ueeptav Stacracbels vrra Trav patvdden, 
3 Krew dé Ledpou tod Medyuntas jpdobn Kara 
pho ~Adpodirns (mredice yap avth tov tov 
"Ada@udos Epwra), csuverotca dé eyevrnoen && 
avrod waida “Taxwhor, 0b Mdpupis 0 Pirdp- 
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1 Yoxey WA: Yoxer Hercvher, Wagner. But tyew tpwra is 
good Greek, See Herodotus, v. 32; Apollodorus, Apis. ii. 6. 
On the other hand Apollodorus hau texew epwra elsewhere 
(1.9, 8, 1.9.28, 1. 3. 4, Ti 14. 4), 

? On Orpheus as a founder of mysteries, compare Enuri- 
piles, Rhesus, 048 aq.; Aristophanes, Frogs, 1032; Plato, 
Protagoras, p. 3690; id. Republic, ii. 7, pp. 305 u-B66 a ; 
Demosthenes, Or. xxv. 1], p. 7723 Jnodorus Siculus, i. 23, 
i. 96. 2-0, iii. 65. 6, iv. 25. 3, v. 77.33; Pauusanias, ii. 30. 2, 
ix. 30. 4, x. 7. 2; Plutarch, Pray. 84 (Plutarch. Didot ed. 
vol. v. p. 55). According to Diodorus Siculnus (i. 28), the 
mysteries of Dionysus which Orpheus instituted in Greece 
were copied hy him from the Egyptian mysteries of Osiris, 
The view that the nysteries of Dionysus were based on those 
of Osiris has been maintained in recent years by the very able 
and learned French seholar, Monsieur Paul Foueart. See his 
troatise, Le culte de Dionysos en Attiqgue (Paris, 104), pp. 8 
sqq.; id. Les mysttres d'Bleusis (Paris, 1914), pp. 1 #9q., 
445 sqq. 

2 As to the death of Orpheus at the hands of the Maenads 
or the Thracian women, sec Pausanias, ix. 30. 4; Conon, 
Narrat. 45; Uratosthenes, Cataster, 24; Virgil, Georg. iv. 
520 sqqg.; Ovid, Metamorph. x. 1 sqq. Usually the women are 
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persuaded Pluto to send her up. The god promised 
to do so,if on the way Orpheus would not turn round 
until Pe should be come to his own house. But he 
disobeyed and turning round beheld his wife; so 
she turned back. Orpheus also invented the 
mysteries of Dionysus) and having been torn in 
pieces by the Maenads~ he is buried in Pieria, Clio 
fell in love with Pierus, son of Magnes, in consequence 
of the wrath of Aphrodite, whom she had twitted 
with her love of Adonis; and having met him she 
bore him a son Hyacinth, for whom Thampris, the 
son of Philammon and a nymph Argiope, conceived 
a passion, he being the first to become enamoured ot 
males. But afterwards Apollo loved Hyacinth and 
killed him involuntarily by the cast of a quoit.? And 


said to have been offended by the widower’s constancy to 
the memory of his late wife, and by his indifference to their 
charms and endearmenis. But Eratosthenes, or rather the 
writer who took that name, puts a different complexion on 
the story. He says that Orpheus did not honour Dionysus, 
but esteemed the sun the greatest of the gods, and used to 
rise very early every day 1m order to see the sunrise from the 
top of Mount Pangaeum. This angered Dionysus, and he 
stirred up the Bassarids or Bacchanals to rend the bard limb 
from limb. Aeschylus wrote a tragedy on the subject called 
the Buassarids or Bassarae. See Tragicorum Graecorum 
Fragmenia, ed. A. Nanck® (Leipsic, 1889), pp. 9 eq. 

3 As to the death of Hyacinth, killed by the cast of Apollo’s 

uoit, see Nicander, Ther. 901 sqg.; Pausanias, iii. 19. 4 8q.; 
tatiana: Dial. deorum, xiv.; Philostratua, Imag. i. 23 (24) ; 
Palaephatus, De incredib. 47; Ovid, Metamorph. x. 162 sqq.; 
Servius, on Virgil, Hel. i. 63; lactantius Placidus, on 
Statius, Theb. iv. 223 ; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, 
ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 37, 185 aq. (First Vatican Mytho- 
yrapher, 117; Second Vatican Mythographer, 181). The 
usual story ran that Apollo and the West Wind, or, accordin 
to othors, the North Wind, were rivals for the affection o 
Hyacinth; that Hyaciuth preferred Apollo, and that the 
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jealous West Wind tovk his revenge by blowing a blast which 
diverted the quoit thhown by Apollo, so that it struck 
Hyacinth on the head and killed him. From the blood of the 
slain youth sprang the hyacinth, inscribed with letters which 
commemorated his tragic death ; though the ancients were not 
at one in Lhe readmg of them. Some, ike Ovid, read in them 
the exclamation AL Al, that is, ‘* Alas, alas!’ Others, like 
the Second Vatican Mythographer, fancied that they could 
detect in the dark lines of the flower the first Greek letter (¥) 
of Hyacinth’s name, 

1 This account of Thamyvis and his contest with the Muses 
is repeated almost verbally hy Zenobius, Cent. iv. 27, and by 
a Scholiast on Homer, Jt. i. 695. As to the bard's rivalry 
with the Muses, and the blindness they inflieted on him, see 
Homer, ZU. in, 594-600; compare Muripides, Rhesus, 915 sqq.s 
Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. UH. Bode, vol. i. 
p. 60 (First Vatican Mythographer, 197). The story of the 
punishmont of Thamyris in hell was told in the epic poem 7'he 
Minyad, attributed to Prodicus the Phocaean (Pausanias, iv, 
33. 7). In the great picture of the underworld painted hy 
Polygnotus at Delp, the blind musician was portrayed 
sitting with long Nowing locks aud a broken lyre at his feet 
(Pausanias, x. 30. 8). 
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Thamyris, who excelled in beauty and in minstrelsy 
engaged in a musical contest with the Muses, the 
agreement being that, if he won, he should enjoy 
them all, but that if he should be vanquished he 
should be bereft of what they would. So the 
Muses got the better of him and bereft him both or 
his eyes and of his minstrelsy.1_ Euterpe had by the 
river Strymon a son Rhesus, whom Diomedes slew at 
Troy;* but some say his mother was Calliope. 
Thalia had by Apollo the Corybantes;° and Melpo- 
mene had by Achelous the Sirens, of whom we shall 
speak in treating of Ulysses.‘ 

Hera gave birth to Hephaestus without intercourse 
with the other sex,5 but according to Homer he was 


* As to the death of Rhesus, see Homer, Zl. x. 474 sqq.; 
compare Conon, Narrat. 4. It is the subject of Euripides’s 
tragedy Rhesus; see particularly verses 756 sqg. Hurypides 
represents Rhesus as a son of the river Strymon by one of the 
Muses (vv. 279, 915 sqq.), but he does not name the particular 
Muse who bore him. 

3 Very discrepant accounts were given of the parentage of 
the Corybantes. Some said that they were sons of the Sun 
by Athena; others that their parents were Zeus aud the 
Muse Calliope ; others that their father was Cronus. See 
Strabo, x. 3. 19, p. 472. According to another account, their 
mother was the Mother of the Gods, who settled them in 
Samothrace, or the Holy Isle, as the name Samothrace was 
belioved to signify. The name of the father of the Corybantes 
was kept a secret from the profane vulgar, but was revealed 
to the initiated at the Samothracian mysteries. See Diodorus 
Siculus, iii. 55. 8 sg. 

# As to the Sirens, see Apollodorus, Lpitome, vii. 18 sq. 
Elsewhere (i. 7. 10) Apollodorus mentions the view that the 
mother of the Sirens was Sterope. 

5 Compare Hesiod, Theog. 927 sq.; Lucian, De sucrificita, 6. 
So Juno 1s said to have conceived Mars by the help of the 
goddess Flora and without intercourse with Jupiter (Ovid, 
fasti, v. 229 sq.) The belief in the possible impregnation 
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1 enpéuace Hy exrpendoaca RB, ctexpepare C. 
2 Marriot KW, Scholiast on Plato, 7ideus, p. 280: Oéridt A, 


— en. —s 


of women without seaual mtercourse appears to have been 
common, if not universal, among men at a certain stage of 
social ovolution, and it is still held by many savages. See 
Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 3d ed. 1. 02 syq.; Folk-lore in the Old 
Testament, ii. QA, notes; A. et CG. Grandidier, Bthnographie 
de Madagascar, ii. (Paris, 1914), pp. 240 6g. The subject is 
fully discussed by Mr. BE. oN. Tarbland in his Primitive 
Puternity (Landon, 1909-1910), 

1 Compare Homer, Jd. i. 571 sy., 577 sy. In these lines 
TLephaestus plainly recognizes Hera as lis mother, but it is 
not oqually clear that he recognizes Zeus as his father ; the 
epithet “father” which he applies to hum muy refer to the 
god’s general paternity in relation to gods and men, 

® See Homer, Zi. i. 590 aq. 

* See Homer, fl. xv. 18 syg, where Zeus is said to have 
tied two anvils to the feet of Hera when he hung her out of 
heaven, Compare Apollodorus, u. 7. 1; Nounus, in Wester- 
man’s Afythographt Graeci (Brunswick, 1843), Appendix 
Narrationum, xxix. 1, pp. 371 ag. 

* The significance of lameness in myth and ritual is obscure, 
The Yornbas of West. Africa say that Shankpauna, the god of 
small-pox, is lame and limps along with the aid of astick, one 
of his legs being withered, Sea (Nir) A.B. Ellis, he Yoruba- 
speaking peoples of the Slave Coast of West Africa (London, 
1894), p. 78. The Ekoi of Southern Nigeria relate how the 
first fire on carth was stolen from heaven by a hoy, whom the 
Creator (Obassi Osaw) punished with lamenoss for the thelt. 
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one of her children by Zeus.1. Him Zeus cast out of 
heaven, because he came to the rescue of Hera in 
her bonds? For when Hercules had taken Troy 
and was at sea, Hera sent a storm after him; so Zeus 
hung her from Olympus. Hephaestus fell on Lem- 
nos and was lamed of his legs, but Thetis saved 
him.5 

Zeus had intercourse with Metis, who turned into 
many shapes in order to avoid his embraces. When 
she was with child, Zeus, taking time by the forelock 


See P. Amaury Talbot, In the Shadow of the Bush (London, 
1912), pp. 370 sg. This lame boy seems to play ihe part of a 
good fairy in Ekoi tales, and he is occasionally represented in 
a ‘stilt play” by an actor who has a short stilt bound round 
his right leg and limps like a cripple. Sce P. Amaury Talbot, 
op. et. pp. 58, 285. Among the Edo of Benn ‘custom 
enjoined that once a year a lame inan should be dragged around 
the city, and then as far as a place on the Enyai road, called 
Adaneha. This was probably a ceremony of purification.” 
See W. N. Thomas, Anthropologiwal Report on the Edo-speak- 
ing peoples of Nigeria, Part I. (London, 1910), p. 35. Ina race 
called “the King’s Race,” which used to be run by lads on 
Good Friday or Haster Saturday in some parts of the Mark of 
Brandenburg, the winner was called ‘the Kimy,” and the last 
to come in was called ‘‘the Lame Carpenter.” One of the 
Carpenter’s legs was bandaged with splints as if it were 
broken, and he had to hobble along on a erutch. Thus he 
was led from house tu house by Ins comrades, who collected 
eggs to buke a cake. Sce A. Kuhn, Markische Sagen und 
Marchen (Verlin, 1843), pp. 323 sq. 

5 As to the fall of Hephaestus on Lemnos, see Homer, JI, 
i. 590 sqg.; Lucian, De sacrificiis, 6. The association of the 
fire-god with Lemnos is snpposed to have been suggested by 
a volcano called Moschylus, which has disappeared— perhaps 
submerged in the sex. See H. F. Tozer, The Islands of the 
Aegean, pp. 260 sqq.; R. C. Tebb on Sophocles, Philoctetes, 
800, with the Appendix, pp. 243-245. According to another 
account, Hephaestus fell, not on Lemnos, but into the sea, 
where he was saved by Thetis. See Homer, IU. xviu. 394 #q¢. 
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1 fraeye <PH>- yervicew Huvue, comparing Hesiod, 7'heoy. 
S90 ay.: reve yevrfoay A, Westermann, Miller, Bekker, 
Tlercher, Wagner. 

3 vervardar HK, Scholiast on Plato, Zimeaeus, yp. 23 op: 
yeverdo A, 

3 wevynoews A, Scholiast on Plato, Timueus, p. 23 v: 

yevéeoews Hi, Wagner, 
1 See Hesiol, Lheoy. 886-900, 9208-0291, cd. Mvelyn- 
White; Scholiast on Plato, Zdndeus, p. 23. Hemod says 
that Zeus acted on the adviee or warning of Marth and Sky. 
The Scholiast on Hesiod, quoted by Goettling and Paley in 
their commentaries, says that Metis had the power of turning 
herself into any shape she pleased. 

2 Compare the Scholast on Flomer, £2. i. 195, who cites 
the first book of Apollodorus as his authority. According to 
the usual account, followed by the vase-painters, i was 
Hephaestus who cleft the head of Zeus with an axe and so 
delivered Athena. See Pindar, Olymm. vii. 35 (65) syq. ; 
Scholiast on Plato, Tinueus, p. 28 yp. According to Euripides 
(Ion, 454 sqq.), the delivery was effected hy Prometheus; but 
according to others it was Palanaon or Hermes who split the 
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swallowed her, because Earth said that, after 
giving ,birth to the maiden who was then in her 
womb, Metis would bear a son who should be the lord 
of heaven. From fear of that Zeus swallowed her.} 
And when the time came for the birth to take place, 
Prometheus or, as others say, Hephaestus, smote the 
head of Zeus with an axe, and Athena, fully armed, 
leaped up frum the top of his head at the river Triton." 

IV. Of the daughters of Coeus, Asteria in the 
likeness of a quail flung herself into the sea in order 
to escape the amorous advances of Zeus, and a city 
was formerly called after her Asteria, but afterwards 
it was named Delos.? But Latona for her intrigue 
with Zeus was hunted by Hera over the whole earth, 
till she came to Delos and brought forth first Artemis, 
by the help of whose midwifery she afterwards gave 
birth to Apollo. 


head of the supreme god and so allowed Athena to leap forth. 
See the Scholiast on Pindar, Olymp. vii. 35 (65), 

4 Compare Callumachus, Hymn to Delos, 36 sqq.; Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycoplwron, 401; Hyginus, Fab. 53; Servius, on 
Virgil, Aen. ili. 73; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, heb. iv. 
795; Screptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, 
vol. i. pp. 13, 79 sq. (First Vatican Mythographer, 37; 
Second Vatican Mythoyrapher, 17). 

4 As to the birth of Apollo and Artemis, sco the Homeric 
Hymn to Apollo, 14 sqq.; Pindar, On Delos, p. 560, edt. 
Sandys; Hyginus, Fab. 140; and the writers cited in 
the preceding note. The usual tradition was that Latona 
gave birth both to Artemis and to Apollo in Delos, which 
formerly had been called Asteria or Ortygia. But the 
author of the Homeric Hymn to Apollo distinguishes 
Ortygia from Delos, and says that, while Apollo was born in 
Delos, Artemis was born m Ortygia. Thus distinguished 
from Delos, the island of Ortygia is probably to be identified, 
as Strabo thought, with Rhenia, an unmhabited island a 
little way from Delos, where were the graves of the Dehans ; 
for nodead body might be buried or burnt in Delos (Strabo, 
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3 *EAdpns Acgius: éAdens A: érévns HB. 





x. 5. 5, p. 486). Not only so, but it was not even lawful 
either to be born or to die in Delos; expectant mothers and 
dying folk were ferried across to Rhenia, there to give birth 
or to die. However, Rhenia is so near the sacred isle that 
when Polyerates, tyrant of Samos, dedicated it to the 
Dehan Apollo, he connected the two islands by a chain. 
See Thucydides, iii, 104; Diodorus Siculus, xii. 58. 1; 
*susanias, ii, 27. 7. The notion that either a birth or 
a death would defile the holy island is illustrated hy 
an inscription found on the acropolis of Athens, which 
declares it to bo the enstom that no one shonkd be 
born or die within any sacred precinct. See "Epnuepls 
&pxaodroyuch, Athens, 1884, pp. 167 897. ‘Tho desolate and 
ruinous remains of the ancient necropolis, overgrown hy 
asphodel, may still be seen on the bare trevless slopes of 
Shenia, which looks across the strait to Delos. fee H. ¥. 
Tozer, The [slunds of the Aegean (Oxford, 1890), pp. 14 oy, 
The quaint legend, recorded by Apollodorus, that immediately 
after her birth Artemis helped her younger twin brother 
Apollo to be born inte the world, is mentioned also hy 
Servius (on Virgil, len. iii. 73) and the Vatican Mytho- 
praphers (see the reference in the last note). The legend, 
these writers inform us, was told to oxplain why the maiden, 
goddess Artemis was invoked by women in childbed, 
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Now Artemis devoted herself to the chase and 
remained a maid; but Apollo learned the art of 
propheey from Pan, theson of Zeus and Hybris,! 
and came to Delphi, where Themis at that time used 
to deliver oracles;? and when the snake Python, 
which guarded the oracle, would have hindered him 
from approaching the chasm,’ he killed it and took 
over the oracle. Not long afterwards he slew also 
Tityus, who was a son of Zeus and Elare, daughter of 
Orchomenus ; for her, after he had debauched her, 


1 Pan, son of Zens and Thymbreus (Thymbris? Hybris 2), 
is mentioned by a Schohast on Pindar, who distinguishes 
him from Pan, the son of Hermes and Penelope. See the 
Argunent to the Pythians, p. 297, ed. Boeckh. 

2"As to the oracle of Themis at Delphi, see Aeschylus, 
Bumenides, 1 sqq-; Kuripides, Iphigena in Tauris, 1259 sqq.; 
Pausanias, x. 5. 6; Scholiast on Pindar, Argument to the 
Pythians, p. 297, ed. Boeckh. According to Ovid (Meta- 
morph. i. 367 aqg.), 1b was Themis, and not Apollo, whom 
Deucalion consulted at Delphi about the best means of 
repeopling the earth after the great flood. 

+The reference is to the oracular chasm at which the 
priestess, under the supposed influence of its divine exhala- 
tions, delivered her prophecies. See Diodorus Siculus, xvi. 
26; Strabo, 1x. 3.5, p. 419; Justin, xxiv. 6. 9. 

$ As to Apollo’s slaughter of the Python, the dragon that 
guarded the oracle at Delphi, see Plutarch, Quaest. Graec. 12 ; 
ad, De defectu oraculorum, 15; Aelian, Var. Hist. ii. 13 
Pausamas, ii. 7.7, 11, 80.3, x. 6. 5 8q.; Ovid, Metamorph. i. 
437 sqq.; Hyginus, fab. 140. From Plutarch and Aelian we 
learn that Apollo had to go to Tempe to be purified for the 
slaughter of the dragon, and that both the slaughter of the 
dragon and the purification of the god were represented 
every eighth year in a solemn festival at Delphi. See my 
note on Pausanias, ii. 7. 7 (vol. ii. pp. 53 8gq.). The Pythian 
games at Delphi were instituted in honour of the dead 
dragon (Ovid and Hyginus, /..ce.; compare Clement of 
Alexandria, Protrept. 2, p. 29, ed, Potter), prohably to soothe 
his natural anger at being slain. 
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1 dpxonerqy KR, compare Homer, Od, xt. d8Ls epyoueres A. 
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1 Compare Scholiast on Hlomer, Od. vit O24 5 Mustathaius 
on Homer, Od. vii. 824, po LOSE; Apollonius Rhodinus, deyon, 
i. 761 sq, with the Scholiast on v. 761. The curious story 
how Zeus hid his hight o’ love under the earth to save her 
from the Jealous rage of Tlera was told hy the early mytho- 
logiat and antiquatian Phereevdes of Athens, as we learn from 
the Scholast on Apollomus Rhodins (/¢.). Phereny des was a 
contemporary of Herodotus and Hellanicus, and wrote in the 
first half of the fifth century pc. Apollodorus often reters 
to him, and appears to have made much use of lis writings, 
as J shall have oceasion to observe in the eourse of these 
notes. With regard to Klare or Hora, the mother of Tityus, 
sume people thought that she was a daughter of Minyas, net 
of Orchomenus (Scholiast on Homer, and Hastathius, d/.ce,), 
Because Tityus was bronght wp ander the earth, he was said 
to be earth-born (ynyerfs, Scholiast- on Apollonius BRhodius, 
Argon. i. 701). Tomer ealla him simply a son of Marth 
(Od. xi. 576), and in this he is tollawed hy Virgil (-len. vi. 
505). 

* As ty the crime and punishmeut of Tityus, see Homer, 
Od. xi. 5760-H81; Pindar, Pyth. iv. 90 (160) #gq., with the 
Ncholiagt on 7 90 (160); Lueretius, tin, 084 aqq.; Virgil, den. 
vi. 505 aqq.; Horace, Odes. ii. 14. § 9q., iil. 4. 77 99q., vii. UU, 
21 ag., iv. 6 2 eq; Hyginus, Fab. 55; NSeriptores reriaun 
mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i, pp. 4, 110 
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Zeus hid under the earth for fear of Hera, and brought 
forth tg the light the son Tityus, of monstrous size, 
whom she had borne in her womb.' When Latona 
came to Delphi, Tityus beheld her, and overpowered 
by lust drew her to him. But she called her children 
to her aid, and they shol him down with their arrows. 
And he is punished even after death ; for vultures eat 
his heart in Hades.* 

Apollo also slew Marsyas, the son of Olympus. 
For Marsyas, having found the pipes which Athena 
had thrown away because they disfigured her face,’ 


(First Vatican Mythoyrapher, 13; Second Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 104). The tomb of Tityus was shown at Panopeus 
in Phocis; 14 was a mound or barrow about a third of a 
furlong in circumference, Sce Pausanias, x. 4.5. In Euboca 
there was shown a cave called Elarium after the mother of 
Tityus, and Tityus himself had a shrine where he was 
worshipped as a hero (Strabo, ix. 3. 14, p. 423). The death 
of Tityus at the hands of Apollo and Artemis was represented 
on the throne of Apollo at Amyclae (Pausanias, i. 18. 15), 
and 14 was the subject of a group of statuary dedicated by 
the Cnidians at Delphi (Pausanias, x. 11.1). His sufferings 
in hell were painted by Polygnotus in his famous picture of 
the underworld at Delphi. The great artist represented the 
sinner worn to a shadow, but no longer racked by the vultures 
gnawing at his liver (Pausanias, x. 29.3), 

3 As she played on the pipes, she is said to have seen her 

uffed and swollen cheeks reflected in water. See Plutarch, 

e cohibenda ira, 6; Athonaeus, xiv. 7, p. 616 ar; Propert- 
ius, iii. 22 (29). 16 sqg.; Ovid, Fasti, wi. 697 sqg.; td. Ars 
Amat. iii. 505 sq.; Hyginus, fub. 165; Fulgentius, MZ ytholog. 
ii. 9; Seriplores rerum mythicarin Latina, cd. 4. H. Bode, 
vol. 1. pp. 40, 114 (First Vatican Mythographer, 125; Second 
Vatican Mythographer, 115). On the acropolis at Athens 
there was a group of statuary representing Athena smiting 
Marsyas because hoe had picked up the flutes which she had 
thrown away (Pausanias, i. 24.1). The subject was o favourite 
theme in ancient art. See my note on Pausaniag, U.c (vol. ii. 


pp. 289 sqq.). 
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1 Ags to the musical contest between Marsyas and Apollo, 
and the punishment of the vanquished Marsyas, see Diodorus 
Nicalus, ni. 59; Pausanias, i. 22.0; Ovid, Afetamorpit. vi. 
382 sqq.; id. Fasti, vi. 703 sqq-3 Hyginus, Lab. 165; Serip- 
tores rerum mythicaraim Latin’, od. Ci. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 
40, 114 (First Vatican Mythographer, 125; Second Vatican 
Mythographber, 115). There has been some tloubt as to the 
interpretation of the words rhy ciddpay orpdéyas; hat that 
they mean simply “ turned the lyre upside down,” as Heyne 
correctly explained them, is shown by a comparison with 
the parallel passages in Hyginns (“‘citharam. versabat”) and 
the Second Vatican Mythographer (“dnuertié citharam, et 
canere coepit. Inversis atten tihiis, quim se Marsye 
Apollint aequiparare nequiret” ec.) ‘That the tree on 
which Marsyas was hanged was a pine is aftirmed by many 
ancient writers besides Apollodorus. See Nicauder, lewi- 
pharmaca, 301 sq., with the Scholiast’s note; Lucian, Trayo- 
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engaged in a musical contest with Apollo. They 
agreed that the victor should work his will on the 
vanquished, and when the trial took place Apollo 
turned his lyre upside down in the competition and 
bade Marsyas do the same. But Marsyas could not, 
So Apollo was judged the victor and despatched 
Marsyas by hanging him on a tall pine tree and 
stripping off his skin.! 

And Artemis slew Orion in Delos? They say that 
he was of gigantic stature and born of the earth; 
but Pherecydes says that he was a son of Poseidon 
and Euryale.? Poseidon bestowed on him the power 
of striding across the seat He first married Side,‘ 
whom Hera cast into Hades because she rivalled 
herself in beauty. Afterwards he went to Chios and 


dopodagra, 314 sq.; Archias Mitylenaeus, in Anthologia 
Palatina, vii. 696; Philostratus Junior, Lmagines, i. 3; 
Longus, Pastor. iv. 8; Zenobius, Cent. iv. 81; J. Tuetzes, 
Chiliudes, i. 353 sqq. Pliny alone describes the tree as a 
plane, which in his time was still shown at Aulocrene on the 
way from Apainea to Phrygia (Nat. Hist. xvi. 240). The 
skin of the flayed Marsyas was exhibited at Colaenae within 
historival times. Nee Herodotus, vii. 26; Xenophon, Ana- 
basis, 1.2.83 Livy, xxxviii. 13. 6; Quintus Curtins, ri, 1. 
1-5; Pliny, Nat. Hist. v. 106. 

* See Homer, Od. v. 121-124; Horace, Odes, iii. 4, 70 egg. 

The same account of Orion’s parentage was given by 
Hesiod, whom Pherecydes probably followed. See Erato- 
sthenes, Catasterism. 32; Hyginus, Astronom. 1i. 34. 

+ Some thought that Orion waded through the sea (30 
Virgil, Aen. x. 763 egq.), others that he walked on the top 
of it (so Eratosthenes, Catasterism, 32; Scholiast on Nicander, 
Tier. 15; Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 34). 

5 As Side means ‘ pomegranate” in Greek, it has been 
supposed that the marriage of Orion to Side 1s a mytincal 
expression for the ripening of the pomegranate at the season 
when the constellation Orion is visible in the nightly sky. 
See W. Pape, Wérterbuch der griechischen Higennamen’ 
(Brunswick, 1884), ii. 1383. 
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1 <<'Hoalerouvr- a conjecture of Heyne, who propased to 
read < els Afjuvor> éml rd xoAneiov <.'Apalerun >, comparing 
Kratoathenes, Cafarter. 32. 

* etaxerOels Worcher: éxxaels MSS, andl editors, including 
Wagner. 
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1 This quaint story of Orion and Ocnopion is told also by 
Rratosthenes, Catasterism. 32; the old Scholiast on Aratus, 
Phaenomenn, 822, quoted in “ptcorum Craceorum {ray- 
ments, ed. G. Kinkel, p, 88; the NSeholiast: on Nicander, 
. Phe. 15; Hyyinus, clefronom, vi. 34; Serving, ov Virgil, 
Aen. x. 763; and the First Vaticin Mythographer, 33 
(Scriptores rerun mythicarum Latini, ed. G. WW, Bode. vol. i, 
p. 12), except that this last writer substitutes Minos, king of 
Crete, for Uenopion, The name of the guide whom Orion 
took on his back to guide him to the suurise was Cedalion 
(Lucian, De domo, 28; Kratosthencs, Scholiast on Aratns, 
and Hyginus, U.cc.). Sophocles made the story the theme 
of a satyric drama called Cedulion, of which a tew fragments 
have come duwn tu us. See Lragicorun Graccorum Pray- 
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wooed Merope, daughter of Oenopion. But Oeno- 
pion sade him drunk, put out his eyes as he 
slept, and cast him on the beach. But he went to 
the smithy of Heph»estus, and snatching up a lad 
set him on his shoulders and bade him lead him to 
the sunrise. Being come thither he was healed by 
the sun’s rays, and having recovered his sight he 
hastened with all speed against Oenopion. But for 
him Poseidon had made ready a house under the 
earth constructed by Hephaestus. And Dawn 
fell in love with Orion and carried him off and 
brought him to Delos; for Aphrodite caused 
Dawn to be perpetually in love, because she had 
bedded with Ares, But Orion was killed, as some 
say, for challenging Artemis to a match at quoits, 
but some say he was shot by Artemis for offering 
violence to Opis, one of the maidens who had come 
from the Hyperboreans.* 


mena, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 202 sq.; Lhe Fragmenis of Sopho- 
cles, el. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 8 aqg. Euripides repre- 
sents the blinded Polymestor praying to the Sun to restore 
his sight (Heeuwba, 1067 sqq.). 

2 Compare Avholiast on Homer, Od, v. 121, who calls the 
maiden Upis. According to another, and more generally 
received, account, Orion died of the bite of a scorpion, which 
Artemis sent against him because he had attempted her 
chastity. For this service the scorpion was raised to the 
rank of a constellation in the sky, and Orion attained to a 
like dignity. That is why the constellation Orion flies for 
ever from the constellalion Scorpion round the sky. See 
Aratus, Phaenomens, 634 sqq.; Nicander, Ther. 13 sqq.; 
Eratosthenes, Catasterism. 32 ; Scholiast on Homer, JZ. xviii. 
486; Scholiast on Homer, Od. v. 121; Lactantius Placidus, 
on Statius, Thed. iii. 27; Scholiast on Caesar Germanicus, 
Aratea, p. 386, od. Eyssenhardt, im his edition of Martianns 
Capella. The Scholiast on Homer, JI. xviii. 486, cites as his 
authority Enphorion, a grammarian antl poet of the fourth 
century 2.0, 
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1 Compare Heniod, Pheoag. 980 sqip. 

2 Rhode. more commonly m the form Rhodes, is a persoui- 
fication of the island of Rhodes, which Pindar calls the 
Bride of the Sun (Olymp. vii. 14), because it was the great 
seat of the worship of the Sun im ancrent Greece, A Rhodian 
insersplion of about 220 te. records pablo prayers offered 
hy the priests “to the Sun and Rhodos and all the other 
gods and goddesses and founders and leroes who luve the 
city and the land of the Rhodians in their keeping.” See 
BP. Cauer, Delectus Jnseriptionum Qracearum’, p. 123, No. i815 
Ch. Michel, Reeueil dU luseriptions Greeques. p. 2i, Nov vl; 
H. Collitz and F. Bechtel, Sanualung der yrrechischen Dialekt- 
ZInschriflen, vol. iii, p. 4120 No. 38749 Byery year the 
Rhodians threw into the sea a chariot and four horpes for 
the use of the Sun, apparently supposing that after riding a 
whole year across the sky his old chariot and horses must be 
quite worn out. See Festus, ¢.2 “ Octoler equus,” p. 181, 
ed. C.Q. Muller, 

3 This account of the rape of Persephone and Denoter's 
quest of her is hasedl on the Homeria lyn to Demeter, The 
opening passage, including the explanation of the Laughless 
Stone, is quoted verbally by Zenobius (Cent. 1.7) and the 
Scholiast on Aristophanes (Knights, 785), but without mention 
of their authority. Mor other accounts of the rape of Persephone 
and Demeter’s quest of her, see Diodorus Siculis, v. 4. 13, 
v. 68. 2; Cicero, 72 Verrem, Act. IL. lib. 4, cap. 48 3 Ovid, 
fastt, iv. 419 sqq.; td. Metamorph. v. 346 aqq.; Uyginns, 
Lab.146; Lactantius Placidns, on Statius, v. 347 ; Serigtorca 
rerum mythicarum Latin?, ed. If. Bode, vol. i. pp. 106-108 
(Recoud Vatican Mythographer, 93~100), All these writers 
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Poseidon wedded Amphitrite, daughter of Ocean, 
and thes were born to him Triton! and Rhode, who 
was married to the Sun.? 

V. Pluto fell in love with Persephone and with the 
help of Zeus carried her off secretly.8 But Demeter 
went about seeking her all over the earth with 
torches by night and day, and learning from the 
people of Hermion that Pluto had carried her off, 


agree in nentioning Sicily as the scene of the rape of Perse- 
phone ; Civero and Ovid identify the place with Enna (Henna), 
of which Cicero gives a vivid description. The author of the 
Homeric Hymn to Demeler says (vv. 16 8g.) that the earth 
yawned ‘in the Nysian year but whether this was a real 
or a mythical place is doubtful. See T. W. Allen and E, E. 
Sikes, The Homeric Hymns, p. 4 (on Hymni, 8). Tt was 
probably the luxuriant fertility of Sicily, and particularly the 
abundance of its corn, which led later writers to place the 
scene of the rape in that island. In Ovid’s version of the 
visit of Demeter 10 Hleusis (Fasti, iv. 507 sqqg.), Celeus 1s not 
the king of the place but a poor old peasant, who receives 
the disguised goddess in his humble cottage. 

* This visit. paid by the mourning Demeter to Hermion, 
when she was searching for the lost Persephone, is not 
mentioned by the author of the Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 
nor, so far as I know, by any other ancient writer except 
Zenobius (Cent. i. 7) and the Scholhiast on Aristophanes 
(Knights, 785), hoth of whom, however, merely copied 
Apollodorus without naming him. But compare Pausanias, 
ii. 35. 4-8, who mentions the sanctuary of Subterranean 
Demeter at Hermion, and describes the curious sacrificial 
ritual observed at it. At Hermion there was a chasm which 
was supposed to communicate with the infernal regions, 
and through which Hercules was said to have dragged up 
Corberus (Pausanias, ii. 85. 10). ‘The statement of Apollo- 
dorus in the present passage suggests that according to local 
tradition Pluto dragged down his bride to hell through the 
same chasm. So convinced were the good people of Hermion 
that they possessed a private entrance +o the nether regions 
that thoy very thriftily abstaincd from the usual Greek 
practice of placing money in the mouths of their dead 
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1 paréAirer Zonobius, Cent. 1.7, Scholiast on Aristophanes, 
Knights, 785: awéAcwer A, 
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(Strabo, ix. G. 12, p. 978), Apparently they thought that 
it would be a waste of money to pay Charon for ferrying 
them across to hell when they could pot there for nothing 
from their own backdoor, 

1 Compare /omerie Hymn to Demeter, 8 sqq., who says 
that Demeter, sad at heart, sat down by the wayside at the 
Maiden'’s Well, under the shadow of an oliva-tree, Later in 
the poem (ve. 270 sqy.) Demeter directs the people of Hleusis 
to build her a temple and altar “ above Callichorum ”-—that 
18, the Well of the Fair Dances. Apollodorns identities the 
well beside which Dometer sat down with the Well of the 
Hair Dances. But from Pausanias (i, 38. 6, 1.39. 1) we learn 
that the two wells were different and situated at pseme 
distance from cach other, the Well of the Fair Dances being 
close to the Sanctuary of Demeter, and the Maiden’s Well, 
or the Flowery Well, as Pausanias culls it, being outside 
Kleusis, on the road to Mogara, In the course of the moclern 
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she was wroth with the gods and quitted heaven, 
and came in the likeness of a woman to Eleusis. 
And first she sat down on the ruck which has been 
named Laughless after her, beside what is called the 
Well of the Fair Dances!; thereupon she made her 
way to Celeus, who at that time reigned over the 
Eleusinians. Some women were in the house, and 
when they bid her sit down beside them, a certain 
old crone, Iambe, joked the goddess and made her 
smile.2_ For that reason they say that the women 
break jests at the Thesmophoria.3 

But Metanira, wife of Celeus, had a child and 
Demeter received it to nurse, and wishing to make 
it immortal she set the babe of nights on the fire and 
stripped off its mortal flesh. But as Demophon—for 


excavation of the sanctuary at Eleusis, the Well of the Fair 
Dances was discovered just outside the portal of the sacred 
precinct. It is carefully built of polygonal stones, and the 
mouth is surrounted by concentric circles, round which the 
womeu of Elensis probably trpped in the dance. See 
Mpaxrica ris "Apxaoroyis ‘Erapfas, Athens, 1892, pp. 33 sq. 
In antiquity solemn oaths were sworn by the water of the 
well (Alciphron, iii. 69). 

2 As to the jesting of the old woman with Demeter, sce 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 194-206 ; Scholiast on Nicander, 
Alexipharmaca, 130, who calls emeter’s host Hippothoon, 
son of Poseidon. 

2 The jests seem to have been obscene in form (Diodorus 
Siculus, v. 4. 6), but they were probably serious in intention ; 
for at the Thesmophoria rites were performed to ensure the 
fertility of the fields, and the lewd words of the women may 
have been thought to quicken the seed by sympathetic 
magic. See Scholia in Lucianum, ed. H. Rabe (Leipsic, 
1906), pp. 275 sq.; Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, i. 
62 sq., 116, ii. 17 sqq. 
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1} Mpatidéa A, Duehker: Merdveipa, tf mpatcr ded Heyne, 
Westermann: Merdvepa, ti wpdroes 7 Oecd Miller: 4 Merd- 
veipa Hercher, Wauner. 

4 Meravelpas Heyne, Westermann, Muller, Bekker, Her- 
cher, Wagner: Tpag:déas A. 





1 Seo Appendix, ‘Putting Children on the Pire.”’ 

2 Gainpare Cornutus, Theologiae Graecae Compendium, 28, 
pp. 58 sq. od. C. Lang ; Ovid, Fasti, iv. 550 sqy.3 ad. Uristia, 
iii. 8. (9) L sg.3 Hyyinus, ab, 1473 id. Alstronom, ii, 
14; Servius, on Virgil, Georg. i. 19 and 163; Lactantius 
Placidus, on Statins, Zeb. ii, 882; Seripltores rerim 
mythicarumn Latini, ed. Gi. J). Bode, vol. 1. pp. 3, 107 
(First Vatican Mythographer, 8; Second Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 97). Tho dragon-car of Triptolemus was mentioned 
by Sophocles in his lost tragedy Z'riptolemus. Sea Liagi- 
corm Graecorum fragmenta, ed. A, Nauck’, p. 268, frag. 
530; The Frauments of Suphucles, ed, A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. 
p. 243, frag. 596. In Greek vase-paintings Triptolemus is 
often represented jin his dragon-car. As to the representa- 
tions of the car in ancient art, see Stephani, in Compte 
Rendu (St. Petersburg) for 1859, pp. 82 sqq.; my note on 
Pausanias, vii. 18. 3 (vol. iv. pp, 142 sy.); and especially 
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that was the child’s name—grew marvellously by 
day, Fraxithea watched, and discovering him buried 
in the fire she cried out; wherefore the babe was 
consumed by the fire and the goddess revealed her- 
self1 But for Triptolemus, the elder of Metanira’s 
children, she made a chariot of winged dragons, and 
gave him wheat, with which, wafted through the sky, 
he sowed the whole inhabited earth.2_ But Panyasis 
affirms that Triptolemus was a son of Eleusis, for he 
says that Demeter came to him. Pherecydes, how- 
ever, says that he was a son of Ocean and Earth.® 
But when Zeus ordered Pluto to send up the Maid, 
Pluto gave her a seed of a pomegranate to eat, in 
order that she might not tarry long with her mother.* 


A. B. Couk, Zeus, i. (Cambridge, 1914), pp. 211 89¢., who 
shows that on the earlier monuments Triptolemus is repre- 
sented sitting on a simple wheel, which probably represents 
the sun. Apparently he was a mythical embodiment of the 
first sower. Sco Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, i. 72 aq. 

3 The accounts given of the parentage of Triptolemus were 
very various (Pausanias, i. 14. 2 sq.), which we necd not 
wonder at when we remember that he was probably a purely 
mythical personage. As to Hleusia, the equally mythical hero 
who is said to have given his naine to Eleusis, see Pausanias, 
viii. 38.7. He is called Eleusinus by Hyginus (Fab. 147) 
and Servius (on Virgil, Georg. i. 19). 

4 The Maid (Kore) is Persephone. As to her eating a seed 
or seeds of a pomegranate, see Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 
371 sqq., 411 syq.; Ovid, Metamorph. v. 333 sqy.; id. Fasti, 
iv. 601 sqq.; Sorviuys, on Virgil, Georg. i. 39 and Aen. 1v. 462; 
Lactantius Placiulus, on Statins, Zheb. ii. 511; Seriptores 
rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 3, 108 
(First Vatican Mythographer, 7; Second Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 100). There isa widespread belief that if a living 
person visits the world of the dead and there partakes of 
foad, he cannot return to the land of the living. Thus, the 
ancient Egyptians believed that, on his way to the spirt 
land, the soul of a dead person was met by a goddess (Hathor, 
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Nout, or Nit), who offered hua fruits, bread, and water, and 
that, if he accepted them, be could) return to earth no more, 
Noe (4. Maspero, Hestorre Aneicnae dea Peaples de COriant 
Classigues, les Origines (Parts, 1805), po Usd. Sroilarly, the 
natives of New Caledonia, in the South Pacilie, say that when 
& man dies, messengers come from the other world to guide 
his soul through the a and over the sea to the spirit land, 
Arrived there, he is welcomed by the other souls and bidden 
to a banquet, where he ws offered food, especially bananas. 
Lf he tastes them, his doom is fixed for ever: he eannot 
return to earth. See the missionary Gagnidre, in radios 
ile la Propayution deta Fai, xxx. (Lyons, 1860), pp. 439 sq, 
The Eastern Melanesuuns believe that living people can go 
down to the Jand of the dead and return alive to the upper 
world. Persons who have dove so relate how in the nether 
world they were warned hy friendly ghosts tu eat nothing 
there. See R. YW. Codrington, Whe ALeltnesiana (Oxford, 
1891), pp. 277, 286. Sinnlar helicfs prevail and similar tales 
ave told among the Maoris of New Zealand. For example, a 
woman who believed that she had died and passed to the 
spirit land, related on her return how there she met with her 
lead father, who said to her, & You must gu back to the earth, 
for there is no one now left to take care of my grandchild. 
But remember, if you once eat food in this place, yoru can 
never more return to life; so beware nob to taste anything 
offered to you.” See i. Shortland, Wraditions and Super- 
stiliuns of the New Zealanders (London, 1856), pp. 150-152. 
Again, they tell of a great chief named Hatu, who performed 
the saine perilous journey. On reaching the place of departed 
spirits he encountered a certain being called Hine nui te po, 
that is, Great Mother Night, of whom ho inquired the way 
down tu the nether world, She pomted it out to him and 
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Not Yoreseeing the consequence, she swallowed it ; 
and bicause Ascalaphus, son of Acheron and Gorgyra, 
bore witness against her, Demeter laid a heavy rock 
on him in Hades. But Persephone was compelled 
to remain a third of every year with Pluto and the 
rest of the time with the gods.? 


gave him a basket of cooked food, saying, ‘‘ When you reach 
the lower regions, eat sparingly of your provisious that they 
may last, and you may not be compelled to partake of their 
food, tor if you dy, you cannot return upwards again.” See 
R. Taylor, Ze Ika A Maui, or New Zealand and ris Inhabi- 
tants, Ynd ed. (London, 1870), p. 271. And the same rule 
holds good of fairyland, into which hving people sometimes 
stray or are enticed to their sorrow. ‘* Wise people recom- 
mend that, in the circumstances, 4 man should not utter a 
word till he comes out again, uor, on any account, tasto fairy 
food or drink. If he abstaims he is very sia before lon 
dismissed, but if he indulges he straightway loses the wi 
and the power ever to return to the society of men.” Sco 
J. G. Campbell, Seperstitions of the Highlands and Islands 
of Scottund (Glasgow, 19U0), p. 17. See further E. 8. Hart- 
land, The Science of Fuiry Tales (London, 1891), pp. 40 sqq. 

1 As to the talebearer Ascalaphus, below, ii. 5. 12. Ac- 
cording to another account, Persephone or Demeter punished 
him by turning him into a sereech-owl. Sce Ovid, Meta- 
morph. v. 588 sqq.; Servius, on Virgil, Georg. 1. 39 and on 
Aen. iv. 462; Lactantius Placidus, on Statins, Zed. iin. 511; 
Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latin, ed. G. H. Bodo, vol. i. 
p. 108 (Second Vatican Mythographer, 100). 

® Apollodorus agrees with the author of the Homeric Hymn 
to Demeter (vv. 398 sqq., 445 sqq.) that Persephone was to 
spend one-third of each year with her husband Pluto m the 
nether world and two-thirds of the year with her mother and 
the other gods in the upper world. But, according to another 
account, Persephone was to divide her time equally between 
the two regions, passing six months below the earth and six 
months above it. See Ovid, Fasti, iv. 613 sg.; id. Metamorph, 
v. 564 sqqg.; Hyginus, Fab. 146 ; Servius, on Virgil, Georg. i. 
39; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, 
vol, i. p. 108 (Second Vatican Mythographer, 100). 
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t According to Uesiod (7heoy. 183 sqq.), Marth was im- 
prognated by the blood which dropped from heaven when 
Cronns mutilated his father Sky (Uranus), and im due timo 
she gave birth to the giants. As to the battle of the gods 
and wiants, see J. Tzetzes, Scholl, on Lycophron, 68; Horace, 
Odes, iii. 4. 49 aqy.; Ovid, ALetamorph, i. 150 agq.; Claudian, 
Gigantomachia ; Sidonius Apollinaris, Carma. aii, 15 agg, ord. 
Baret; Seriplores rerum muythicurum Latini, el a. H, 
Bode, vol. i. pp. 4, 92 (First Vatican Mythographer, 11; 
Second Vatican Mythographer, 53). The account which 
Apullodorus here gives of it is supplemented by the evidence 
of the montunents, especially temple-seulptures and vase- 
paintings. Seo Preller-Robert, Gricchische ATythologie, i. 
67 eqq. Compare M. Mayer, Die Qigunien und Titunen, 
(Berlin, 1887), The hattle of the gods and the giants waa 
sculptured on the outside of the temple of Apollo at Delphi, 
as we learn from the description of Nuripides (Zon, 208 
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V{. Such is the legend of Demeter. But Earth, 
vexeé'l on account of the Titans, brought forth the 
giants, whom she had by Sky.! These were match- 
less in the bull of their bodies and invincible in 
their might; terrible of aspect did they appear, with 
long locks drooping from their head and chin, and 
with the scales of dragons for feet.2 They were 
born, as some say, in Phlegrae, but according to others 
in Pallene And they darted rocks and burning 
viks at the sky. Surpassing all the rest were 
Porphyrion and Aleyoneus, who was even immor- 
tal so long as he fought in the land of his birth. 
He also drove away the cows of the Sun from 
Erythia, Now the gods had an oracle that none of 
the giants could perish at the hand of gods, but that 
with the help of a mortal they would be made an 
end of. Learning of this, Earth sought for a simple 
to prevent the giants from being destroyed even by 


sqq.). On similar stories see Appendix, ‘* War of Harth on 
Heaven.” 

2 Compare Ovid, Metamorph. i. 184, T'ristia, iv. 7. 173 
Macrobius, Sat. i. 20. 9; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. iii. 578; 
Claudian, Gigané. 80¢., Scriptores rerun mythicarum Latini, 
ed, G. H. Bude, vol. i. p. 92 (Second Vatican Mythographer, 
63). Pausanias denied that the giants were serpent-footed 
(Pausanias, viii. 29. 3), but they arc often so represented on 
the later monuments of antiquity. See Kuhnert, in W. H. 
Boscher's Lexikon der griech. und rom. Mythologie, i. 1664 
sqq.3 M. Mayer, Die Giganten und Titanen, pp. 274 sqq. 

® Phlegra is said to have been the old name of Pallene 
(Stephanus Byzautius, s.v. bdéypa}. The scene of the battle 
of the gods and giants was laid in various places. See 
Diodorus Niculus, v. 71; Strabo, v. 4.4 and 6, pp. 2438, 245, 
vi. 3, 5, p. 281, vii. p. 330, frag. 25 and 27, x. 5. 16, p. 489, 
xi, 2. 10, p. 495; Pausanias, viii. 29.1, with my note. Vol- 
eanic phenomena and the discovery of the fossil hones of 
large extinet animals seem to have been the principal sources 
of these tales. 
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§ drevray haivery Wot re cat Nedjvy vab “hirin 
\ \ , > uv 1 Ve é 4 , 
TO pev Happakoy avTos éTene! hldoas, UH pewea 
5é cvppayor 80° “AOyvis erexarécato. kdxeivos 
aporrov yey érokevcev “AXKvorea: winteov bé él 
ThHS ys padrov aveBddreto: "ACynis BE ba0- 
Aewevns Eo Tis Taddjens? efAevoen avran. 

bevy) } 9) 
Kakeivos pep attas éredevta, Lopdupiov 68 
‘Hpaxret cara tiv wayyy cheopunce rat” Hypa. 
‘7 \ \ 3 n ? tt > + cF ue 
Leds 6¢ ait widov “ipas evéifarer, iris cat 
KaTappyyvivtos avtTod Tovs qémdous Kal fuc- 
tecOar Bédortos BonOovs érexadetro: Kat Aros 
Kepavvecartos avtor ‘Tpaxaris toketoas améx- 
rewe. Tov 8& rAovrav “Amodrwv per ‘Siheadtov 
Tov apiotepov erugevoer GbOarmor, “Upaxrijs 8 
rov deEtov: Evipurav & Aupa@ Acovucos éxrerve, 
Krvrior 62 dactv * “earn, Mivavra*t 8 Udar- 
atos Burov pvdpots. “AOnra 58 Kycerade dev- 
yore Zuxedtay éréppipe tiv vijcov, WdéAXNavros 
5é tiv Sopav éxrepotou TaUTY KaTa THY payny 

1 greue Ws Eraue A. 

2 Madafens Heyne, Westermann, Muller, Bokker, {er- 
shor, Wagner: ocdhyns A, 

3 Saoty M. Mayer, Die Oiganten rant Titrnen (Bertin, 
1887), pp. 204 sq. pacly A. 

4 Mipavra M. Mayer, op. cit. pp. 204 ag. comparing: Clan- 
dian, Gig. 85, aud Sidonius Apollinaris, Carm. xv. (Migne, 
Mi. Baret), 25: paéarov MSS, and editors, including Wagner, 











1 Compare Pindar, Nem. iv. 27 (43) aqy., Zethn. v1. 31 (45) 
sqq. with the Schalia; Taetzes, Sehal. on Lycophron, 63. 
The Scholiast on Pindar, Jsthan, vi. 32 (47), mentions, like 
Apollodorus, that Aleyoneus had driven away the oxen of 
the Sun. The reason why Hercules dragged the wounded 
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a madrtal. But Zeus forbade the Dawn and the Moon 
and the Sun to shine, and then, before anybody else 
could get it, he culled the simple bine. Hy and by 
means of Athena summoncd Tfercules to his help. 
Hercules first shot Aleyoneus with an arrow, bul. 
when the giant fell on the ground he somewhat 
revived, However, abo \thena’s advice Pereules 
dragged him outside Pallene, and so the giant died! 
Bat in the battle Porphyrion attached Uereales and 
Hera. Nevertheless Zeus inspired tin with lust for 
Hera, and when he tore her robes and would have 
forced her, she called for help, and Zeus smote hin 
with a thunderbolt, and Hereules shot him dead with 
an arrow.’ As for the other giants, Eyphialtes wavs 
shut by Apollo with an arrow in his left eye and by 
Hercules in his right; Burytus was hulled by Diany- 
sus wilh a thyrsus, and Clylius by Tleeate with torches, 
and Mimas by Hephaestus with amissiles of red hot 
metal? EKnecladus fled, but Athena threw ou him 
in his flight the island of Sicily 's and she flayed 
Pallas and used his skin to shield her own body in 


giant from Pallene before despatehing hing was that, ac 
Apollodorus has exphuined above, the ont was imental 
so Jong ashe fought on the Jaud where he liad been hers. 
That, too, is why the pint reviced whon in falling he 
touched his native earth, 

2 Oompare Pindar, Pylh. vai, ba) aga,, who cave thot 
the king of the giants (Porphyrton) wie, shat by Apalle, ot, 
Hercules. Tazetaes agroos with Apollatorus (Sched, an Lye 
pron, 3). : 

3 According to Euripides (fen, 2b syd. Mima was halle 
by Zens with a thunderhall ;aceording fo \polboniius (rane. 
iil, T2260 sq. and Claadian (Gagaat, ST ey, he wis stan by 
Aros, , 

4 Comparo Virgil, len. i. S78 egy. The contdhat of \ehens 
With Bnecladas was sunlptired on Che tempde of Apolly at 
Delphi. See Muripides, Jon, YOu az. 
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APOLLODORUS 


To [Otov émwérKetre oe. TloxuBetns Se 6 ed Tis 
Oardaays SinyGeis tara Toi) J locesdéuos 7} heer els 
ko: Tocerdéy 6é Tis Bayrov HEPES dmroppnEas 
émréppeyrev auT@, TO Deyopuevov Néoupor. ‘KE ppl 
dé TH "Atdos kuviy éyou KATO THE pen 
“‘Taraodvtov aTrENTELVED, “A pTCpUs &€ [Lpariwve,! 
poipat o “Aypiov Kat Odwva Nadaeoes pomddows 
MAN Operant ? TODS 8€ dANovy Kepauvois 4 Zevs Baro 
bréperpe mivras O6¢ “Hpaxdis droddupdvovy 
erofeucer. 

‘Os 8 éxpatyocav ol Geol Trav Puydvrov, ey) 
paNXOv xorwbeioa pbryvuras Taprépe, Kal yer 
Tugdva év Kirxia,® Hemi peY yD ExovTa, puoww 
av6pos wal Onpiov. odros péev Kab peryéber Kat 
Suvdet mdvroy Sujverynev daous éyévunae 4, Av 
de avrg ta pev axe paper dmherov péyeBos 
dv8pdpopdor, adore brrepé ety ey mv ov TeV 
opar, nH e Kepant TONAAKLS «al Taw dat pay 
eave: xeipas: 5é ceive THY pev emt Tay com épay 
éxrevouevny THY 66 él Tas dvatords éx ToUT@y* 


1 tPparlwva probably corrupt. Various emendations have 
been suggested, as Aiyalova (Heyne, M. Mayer, op. cit. 
Pp, 201 sty.), Ebpurfwra, ‘Palwra (Hercher). 

2 pox dpevas Heyne, Wester mann, M. Mayer, op. eit. 
p. 203: paxopdvas A: paxoudvous WR® Heyne (in the text), 
Muller, Bekker, Hercher. 

- Kiauelg Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker, Hercher ; 
Sued la A 

4 Bor é& rodray wo should porhaps read dé duo or €« ray 
dpev. Nee Hesiod, Wheog, 824 xq. ee &¢ of Spor | Fv 
éxardy xeparal Ugtos, "Sewoio dpdeovros. Compare M. Mayer, 
op. tit. a 227. 

i Accovdline to one account the Pallas whom Athena flayed, 
aud whose skin she used as a covering, was her own father, 
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the fight. Polybotes was chased through the sea by 
Poseid’y and came to Cos; and Poseidon, breaking 
off that piece of the island which is called Nisyrum, 
threw it on him.2. And Hermes, wearing the helmet 
of Hades,® slew Hippolytus in the fight, and Artemis 
slew Gration. And the Fates, fighting with brazen 
clubs, killed Agrius and Thoas. The other giants 
Zeus sinote and destroyed with thunderbolts and all 
of them Hercules shot with arrows as they were 
dying. 

When the gods had overcome the giants, Earth, 
sLill more enraged, had intercourse with Tartarus and 
brought forth Typhon in Cilicia,‘ a hybrid between 
man and beast. In size and strength he surpassed 
all the offspring of Earth. As far as the thighs he 
was of human shape and of such prodigious bulk 
that he out-topped all the mountains, and his head 
often brushed the stars. One of his hands reached 
out to the west and the other to the east, and from 


who had attempted her chastity. See Clement of Alexandria, 
Proirept, 1. 28, p. 24, ed. Potter; Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, 355; Cicero, De natura deorum, mn. 28. 59. 

2 Compare Straho, x. 5. 16, p. 489. 

3 The helmet of Hades was thought to render the wearer 
invisible. Coumare Homer, Iliad, v. 844 9¢.; Hesiod, Shield 
of Hereriles, 226 sq. 

“ Asto Syphon, or Typhoous, as he is also called, who was 
especially associate with the famous Corycian cave in 
Cilicia, sec Hesiod, Theog. 820 sqg.; Pindar, Pyth. i. 15 sgq.; 
Aeschylus, Prometheus Vinetus, 351 aqq.; Antoninus Liberalis, 
Fransform. 28; Ovid, Metamorph, v. 321 sqq.; Hyginus, 
Fab. 152; Mela, i. 76, ed. G. Parthey ; Seripiores rerum 
mythicurum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 4, 29, 92 
(First Vatican Mythographer, 11 and 86; Second Vatican 
Mythographer, 53). As to the Corycian cave, see Adonis, 
Altia, Osiris, 3rd ed. i, 152 sqg. According to Hesiod (Theog. 
$21), Lyphoeus was the youngest child of Harth. 
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APOLLODORUS 


62 eEeixov cxatov Kepural dpaxdvrar, fa dé 
ceo jypav omel pus eixen imepperyebecs éxsovdn, 
oy omeol pos aur EXTELPO {EVOL Kopucpry 
oupiypov mONUY eGieoar, may de auTod 0 occ 
KATETTEPWTO, avy peypal de &x xeharys xat ryewbeor 
Tplxes € eEypepmvTo, wip oe e0€pKeTo Tois dppace. 
TOLWDTOS GP v Tupav rat THALKODT OS pyrevas 
Ridreov TET PLS em’ avroy Tov ouparop were 
oupry nev omod Kab Bons épépeto: worry bé éx 
Tou TTOPATOS Tupos c&(Bpacce Gidyv. cat 3 
ws eldov adroy er ovpavev OpMeLevor, eS Atyur- 
tov duydses épépovro, Kab Semmuperor Tas idéas 
peréBarov? cis C@a. Levs bé Toppe pov OLvTa 
Tupdiva Barre Kepauvois, myo lov be ryer'deevov 
adapavring karemdyrren * * pin, wal pevyovra 
dypt Tod Kuciou dpous ouvediager ToUTa Sev un ép- 
KELTQL _Supias. Ket dé avror KaraTeTpapEevor 
Sey els yetpas cuvéBanrg. Tupev bé Tals onel- 
pass mepuTrex Gels Karéaxev avron, Kab THY dpmryy 
Teptehopenos Th TE Tau Ketpeay Kai roby drérepme 
veiptr, cepa wevos dé el Tay amv Sve pocren 
avurov Sua Tis Jarioons els Kidectay® rab 
mrapenBav ets 70 Kaptxtov divrpov KaTéevero. 
opoims dé cal re veipa xpinras év dpKtou Sopg 
«elOs améfero, Kat KaTETT HOE purane : Acep domy 
Spdxaivar yuiOnp dé Fv airy 1) xopn. “Kppsjs be 


1 yeréBarov Hi: peréBaddaoy A. 

2 naréwantrey |i: xarérrnocy A: narémrnacer Hoyne, 
Westermann, Muller: sarérryger Uckher: xarérAqocev 
Hercher. 

® KsAuay Hayne, Westermann, Midler, Bekker, Tlercher, 
Wagner: Suwedloy AR. 

4 xareornce pbdAaua Ki: earértryce A: - GvAaKa> Karéarnce 
Bekker, Herchor. 
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them Projected a hundred dragons’ heads, From the 
thighs downward he had huge coils of vipers, which 
when drawn out, reached to his very head and 
emitted a loud hissing. His body was all winged}: 
unkempt hair streamed on the wind from his head 
and cheeks; and five flashed from bis eyes. Such 
and so great was Typhon when, hurling kindled 
rocks, he made for the very heaven with hissings 
and shouts, spouting a great jet of fire from his 
mouth. But when the gods saw him rushing at 
heaven, they made for Egypt in flight, and being 
pursued they changed their forms into those of ani- 
mals.2 However Zeus pelted Typhon at a distance 
with thunderbolts, and at close quarters struck him 
down with an adamantine sickle, and as he fled pur- 
sued him closely as far as Mount Casius, which over- 
hangs Syria. There, seeing the monster sore wounded, 
he grappled with him. But Typhon twined about him 
and gripped him in his coils, and wresting the sickle 
from him severed the sinews of his hands and feet, 
and lifting him on his shoulders carried him through 
the sea to Cilicia and deposited him on arrival in the 
Corycian cave. Likewise he put away the sinews there 
also, hidden in a bearskin, and he set to guard them 
the she-dragon Delphyne, who was a half-bestial 
maiden. But Hermes and Aegipan stole the sinews 


1 Or * feathered.” But Antoninus Liberalis (Transform. 
28) speaks of Typhon’s numerous wings. 

* Compare Antoninus Libevalis, Transform. 28; Ovid, 
Metamorph. v.319 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 152; Seripiores rerum 
mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i p. 29 (First Vatican 
Mythographer, 86). The story of the transformation of the 
gods into beasts m Egypt was probably invented by the 
Greeks to explain the Hvyptian worship of animals, as Lucian 
shrewdly perceived (De sacrifictis, 14). 
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«at Aiyiray exkreparres Te nebpa Tppoday TO 
Au Aaldvres. Zevs 5& Thy idiay dwaKopediperos 
boxer, eLaiprns €& ov'pavot eri TTYVOV oxoUperos 
imran Gppar, Bidder Kepavvois er’ Apos edieoke 
Tupana TO Derydperrov Nioan, omou poipas adrop 
Siwy rte yrarnoar mecabeis yap bre pea )- 
ceTAL LANXOV, eyevoaTo TOW eqpaypet peor" Kapman, 
Siomep emeOucoeopevos adtlis Hace es Apaeyn, kal 
HceNO pC vOS mepl TOY Atpov Ona (Badhew dn. 
Toutwr Oe er avror vTe Tob Kepaupod may 
adovpérov qodu emt Tou dpous e&exAvoey aia 
Kab pucu ék ToVTOU TO dpos cAnO iva a\tuov. 
pevryerv dé oppndenre avta! S1e TiS Sunedseeiis 
Dardioons Aevs eméppiyrev Atreyy dpos ev Sune- 
ria? TodTo be Umepperyeles coriv, && of HEX pL 
Seiipd pac amo Tay BryOévreov Kepauvey yive- 
aOat mupos dvapua para, GNAG Tepl wey TOU- 
TOV weEXpl TOD Sed po |} Nety AerexX Oe. 

VIT. TpopaGevs bé é& vdaros Kal vis avbpo- 
Tous mrAdaas éowKer autois kat wip, Adbpg Auas 
éy vapOnks xptvras. ws bé naGero Levs, érerakev 


V bppndévr: abr’ Mis dpynddvres abrot A. 








1 According to Nonuus (Dionys, 1. 481 8qq.), it was Cadnins 
who, disguised asx a shepherd, wheedled the severed sinews 
of Zeus ont of Typhon by pretendmy that he wanted them 
for the strings of a lyre, on which he would play ravishing 
musie to the monster. The barharous and evidently very 
ancient story seems to be alluded to by no other Greek 
writers, 

2 This story of the deception practised by the Fates on 
T yphou seems 10 be otherwise unknown. 

* Haenns, from haime (blood); hence ‘ the Bluody Moun- 
tain.” Tt is said thata city of Egypt received the sume name 
for the same reason (Stephanus Dyzantius, 8.0. ‘Hpd). 
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and fitted them unobserved to Zeus And having 
recovered his strength Zeus suddenly from heaven, 
riding in a chariot of winged horses, pelted Typhon 
with thunderbolts and pursued him to the mountain 
called Nysa, where the Fates beguiled the fugitive ; 
for he tasted of the ephemeral fruits in the persuasion 
that he would be strengthened thereby.? So being 
again pursued he came to Thrace, and in fighting at 
Mount Haemus he heaved whole mountains. But 
when these recoiled on him through the force of the 
thunderbolt, a stream of blood gushed out on the 
mountain, and they say that from that circumstance 
the mountain was called Haemus.? And when he 
started to flee through the Sicilian sea, Zeus cast 
Mount Etna in Sicily upon him. That is a huge 
mountain, from which down to this day they say that 
blasts of fire issue from the thunderbolts that were 
thrown. So much for that subject. 

VII. Prometheus moulded men out of water and 
earth® and gave them also fire, which, unknown to 
Zeus, he had hidden in a stalk of fennel.6 But when 


4 As to Typhon under Mount Etna see Acschylus, Pro- 
metheus Vinctus, 363 sqq.; Pindar, Pyth. i. 17 (82) egq.; Ovid, 
Fasti, iv. 491 sg., Metamorph. v. 352 sq. 

5 Ag to the creation of the human race by Prometheus, 
compare Philemon in Stobaeus, Florilegium, 11. 27; Pausa- 
nias, x. 4.4; Lucian, Dialogt deorum,1.1; Libanius, Orat. 
xxv. 3], vol. ii. p. 552, ed. RB. Foerster ; Ovid, Aletamorph. 
i. 82 sqqg.; Juvenal, Sat. xiv. 35. It is to be observed that in 
the earliest versions of the legend (Hesiod, Theog. 510 s9q., 
Works and Days, 48 sqq.; Acschylus, Prometheus Vinctus) 
Prometheus appears only as the benefactor, not the creator, 
of mankind. 

® Compare Hesiod, Works and Days, 50 sqq., Theog. 565 
sqq.; Aeschylus, Prometheus Vincius, 107 sqg.; Plato, 
Protayoras, 11,p.321; Hygmus, Fab. 144; id. Astronom. ii. 16. 
According to Servius (on Virgil, Hel. vi. 42), Vrometheus 
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APOLLODORUS 


‘Hoaiote 1@ Kavxdow dpe to cepa fadbtod 
mpoonracar tobto 8 XKuOiKor dpos éotrin, ev 
51 tovT@ mpocnrmbels Hpounfeds trodden era 
apiOwov édédero: Kal” éxdaotny Sé hpépav deros 
edirrdpevas avT@ Tos NoBods évéuero Tod tHratos 
avtavopévouv! da vuKros. Kat I poynfeds pdv 
mupos KAaTrérros Slikyy erie tavTyy, péypes 
‘Vpakris abtov borepov édvoer, ag év Tols Kad” 
“Hpaxdea Snda@coper. 

2 Spounbéws 6€ rats Acveadior éyévero. obTos 
Bacikevov trav wept ty POtay roTev yapet 
[luppav tiv Emipnbéws cal llavdépas, iv érra- 
cav Geol mpwrny yuraica. émel 66 adaricar Zevs 

lod Hraros abfarvoudvou Weyne, Hercher, Waguer: ray 
Ardrwv avtavoneror AM, Westermann, Muller, Bekker. 











errr 





stole the tire hy applying a toreh to the sun’s wheel. Stories 
of the origimal thelt of fire are widespread among mankind. 
See Appendix, ‘ Myths of the Origin of Vire.” The 
plant (vdpéyt) in which Proinetheus is sud to have curried 
the stolen fire 1s commonly identified with the giant fennel 
(feria communis), See L. Whibley, Companion to Greck 
Studies® (Cambridge, 1916), p. 67.  Tournefort found the 
plant growing abundantly in Skinosa, the ancient Schinussa, 
a small deserted island south of Naxos (Plin. Nat. Hist. iv. 
68). Ho describes tho stalk as about five feet high and three 
inches thick, with knots and branches at intervals of about 
ten inches, the whole being covered with a tolerably hard 
rind. ‘ This stalk is filled with a white pith, which, being 
very dry, catches fire just like a wick; the fire keeps alight 
perfectly in the stalk and consumes the pith only gradually, 
without damaging the rind; hence people nse this plant to 
carry fire from one place to another; our sailors laid in a 
supply of it. This custom is of great antiquity, and may 
serve to explain a passage in Hesiod, who, speaking of the 
fire which Promethons stole from heaven, says that he carried 
it away in a stalk of fennel.” He tells us, further, that the 
Greeks still call the plant nartheea. Seu P. de Tournefort, 
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Zeus learned of it, he ordered Hephaestus to nail his 
body to* Mount Caucasus, which is a Scythian moun- 
tain. On it Prometheus was nailed and kept bound 
for many years. Every day an eagle swooped on 
him and devoured the lobes of his liver, which grew 
by night. That was the penalty that Prometheus 
paid for the theft of fire until Hercules afterwards 
released him, as we shall show in dealing with 
Hercules.! 

And Prometheus had a son Deucalion.? He reign- 
ing in the regions about Phthia, married Pyrrha, the 
daughter of Epimetheus and Pandora, the first wo- 
man fashioned by the gods.2 And when Zeus would 


Relation dun Voyage du Levant (Amsterdam, 1718), i. 93. 
The plant is common all over Greece, ancl may be seen in 
particular abundance at Phalerum, near Athens. See W. G. 
Clark, Peloponnesus (London, 1858), p. 111; J. Murr, Die 
Pflanzenwelt in der griechischen Mythologie (Innsbruck, 1890), 
p. 231. In Naxos Mr. J. T. Bent saw orange gardens divided 
by hedges of tall reeds, and he adds: ‘‘In Lesbos this reed 
is still called vdpOnna (vdpént), a survival of the old word for 
the reed by which Prometheus brought down fire from 
heaven. One can understand the idea well: a peasant to-day 
who wishes to carry a light from one house to another will 
put it into one of these reeds to prevent its being blown out.” 
See J. Theodore Bent, The Cyclades (London, 1885), p. 365, 
Perhaps Bent mistook fennel for a reed. The rationalistic 
Diodorus Siculus explained the myth of the theft of fire by 
saying that Prometheus was the inventor of the fire-sticks, by 
the friction of which against each other fire is kindled. See 
Diodorus Siculus, v. 67, 2. But Greek tradition attnbuted 
the invention of fire-sticks to Hermes. See the Homeric 
Hymn to Hermes, 108 egq. 

1 As to the release of Prometheus, see 1i. 5. 11. 

2 The whole of the following account of Deucalion and 
Pyrrha, is quoted, with a few trifling verbal changes, by the 
Scholiast on Homer, Jliad, i. 126, who cites Apollodorus as 
his auth ority. 

3 As to the making of Pandora, see Hesiod, Works and 
Days, 60 sqq., Theog. 571 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 142. 53 
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TO Yaruody nOédnee | yer'os, Drolepevort I po- 
pnbéws Aevxarion TERT IVE [EVOS hepvana, Kab Te 
emer jdeca évBépevos, eis TaUTay pera I¥ppas 
elaéBn.” fev evs dé modu verov ar avpavod néas 
Ta TAELoTA pépn Tis ‘EAXASos KaTéeNCer, are 
StapOapiirar mivTas dvd pextous, OAlyeav xepls ot 
ounedurov® els TH wAyator inna bp). TOTE bé 
KaL TH Kara Mecoariav pn diéory, Kal Te exTos 
‘foOuod Kut HeXomonnjoov orvex edn * mivra. 
Aevxanion 8 én TH Adpraxe Suc. Tis denuke 
pepopevos <éh’ > tuéepas evpéa, rea VUKTAS <<TaS> 
isas TO Hapracg mpoclaxet, KaKEeL TOM SuBprov 
maddy dua ovreov ex Bas Over Au prio. 4 EDS 
dé méprpas “Eppiy T™ pos, arin cmérpeyrev ai per 
oar” O74 Bovreras 6 Oé aipeirat dvO porous 
avT@ yevér Gan. Kat Aros etmrar TOS Umép Kepards 
&Badrev aipwy Nidous, weal os pev &Sare Aev- 
Kan ov, dvdpes & eyévorto, obs dé Ivppa, yuvatees. 
b0ev wath Aol METApopIKaS avopdcOnaay ard Tob 
das 0 ALBos. 

Tivovras dé é« Wuppas Aeveardiors matdes 


Heéanee Ih, Scholiast on Homer, J. i, 126 (citing A pollo- 
dorus) : dere A. 

2 eiaéByn As eludiv Ji: even Scholiast on Homer, /7, i. 126. 

3 guvépuyar Ki, Scholiast on Homer, £/. i. 1263 cuvedirar 
Re: cuvepolroy A. 

* guvexééy A, Westermann, Bekker: cuvextéy Teyne, 
Muller, Hercher, Wagner. But the passive aorist cuvexédy 
of xéw is recogiuzed by the Btymologicum Magnum, ar. 
xéw, p. 809, 46, and rightly defended by Lobeck, Phry- 
niches, pp 731 aq. 

© alyeta Aan Wh: aireteOae \, Scholiast on Homer, 7/7, i, 126: 
éadadat Hercher. 
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destrdy the men of the Bronze Age, Deucalion by 
the advice of Prometheus constructed a chest, and 
having stored it with provisions he embarked in it 
with Pyrrha. But Zeus by pouring heavy rain from 
heaven flooded the greater part of Greece, so that 
all inen were destroyed, except a few who fled to 
the high mountains in the neighbourhood. It was 
then that the mountains in Thessaly parted, and that 
all the world outside the Isthmus and Pelopounesus 
was overwhelmed. But Deucalion, floating in the 
chest over the sea for nine days and as many nights, 
drifted to Parnassus, and there, when the rain ceased, 
he landed and sacrificed to Zeus, the god of Escape. 
And Zeus sent Hermes to him and allowed him 
to choose what he would, and he chose to get men. 
And at the bidding of Zeus he took up stones and 
threw them over his head, and the stones which 
Deucalion threw became men, and the stones which 
Pyrrha threw became women. Hence people were 
called metaphorically people (laos) from daas, “a 
stone.’’? 

And Deucalion had children by Pyrrha, first 

1 As to Deucalion’s flood, see Lucian, De dea Syria, 12 sq.; 
Ovid, Afetamorph, i. 125-415; Hyginus, Fab. 153; Servius, 
on Virgil, Heloy. vi. 41; Scriptores rerum mythicarum 
Latini, ed. G. EH. Bode, vol. i. pp. 57 sq., 99 (First Vatican 
Mythographer, 189; Second Vatican Mythographer, 73); 
Folk-lore wn the Old Testament, i. 146 sqqg. Another person 
who is said to have escaped alive from the flood was a certain 
Cerambus: the story ran that the nymphs wafted him aloft 
on wings over the Thessalian mountains. See Ovid, Meta- 


morph, vil. 353 aqq. : 
2 Compare Pindar, Olymp. ix. 41 s9q.; Hyginus, Fab. 153 
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“RAAqv pev mpatos, ov ex Atos yeyervijirOas * 
<émou> réyovot, <devTepos Sé>* “Apudicriwpy 6 
peta Kpavadv Bacihevoas tis Arrixis, Ouydarnp 
8¢ Lpwroyévera, €& tp wal Ards “Addo. “ED- 
Aqvas 86 Kat vopdys “Opayidos* Am@pos Foiifos 
Alodos. avros per ody ad’ abrod rods Kadov- 
pevovs Tpareods mpoonyopevoer” WAX Qvas, Tots 5é 
musa épépioe THY yopar Kal BovGos perv KaBeov 
ry Terowdmnoor ex Kpeotons tis “KpexOéws 
"Ayasov éeyévrnoe cal “lwva, ap adv’ Axarot cat 
“loves xarodvrat, Adpos Se tiv mépav ywpar 
TeXoravijcov AaBwv Tors Katotxous ad’ cavTod 
Awpieis éxarecer, Alors 8& Barevwn tov wept 
tiv Ococartav torev tous évoixoivras Aioneis 
mpoonyopevae, kal yijpas’ Krapéryy thr Ant pctyou 
maisas pev eyermyoev émrd, Kpnléa Xiovpov 
"APdparta Nad povéa Antova Mayuyra Wepujpny, 
Ouyarépas bé wévre, Kavedeny Adcvdry Meroe 
Sicny Kaddanu Wepeujdnv. 

Tlepepsr}dyy per otv nat Ayedr@ou ‘lmrmoddpas 
«cat “Opéorns, Teoidiens 6&é cal Muppeddvas 
"Avrodos xat"Anctrap. “AX«udyny 88 Kijvk éynuev 

1 vevevvijdat A, Scholiast on Homer, J/. xiii, 307 (citing 
Apollodorus): yeyerfoda Re, 

4 tuo... Sedrepus 58 in NScholiast on Homer, /.¢. 


3 dponldos PR : ’Opendos Teyne: *O¢oni8es Scholiast on 
Plato, Sympos. p. 208 p, Hercher. 





1 This passage as to the children of Deucalion ix quoted hy 
the Scholiast on Homer, (iad, xiii. 307, who names Apollo- 
dorus ay his authority. 

2 As to Hellen and his sons, see Strabo, vil. 7. 1, p. 883: 
Panaanias, vii. 1 23 Conon, Narrat. 27. According to the 
Scholiast on Homer, Iliad, i. 2, Xuthus was a son of Aeolus, 
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Hellesh, whose father some say was Zeus, and second 
Amphictyon, who reigned over Attica after Cranaus ; 
and third a daughter Protogonia, who became the 
mother of Aethlius by Zeus.1 Hellen had Dorus, 
Xuthus, and Acolus? by anymph Orseis. Those who 
were called Greeks he named Hellenes after himself,’ 
and divided the country among his sons. Xuthus 
received Peloponnese and begat Achaeus and lon by 
Creusa, daughter of Erechtheus, and from Achaeus 
and Ion the Achacans and Ionians derive their names. 
Dorus received the country over against Peloponnese 
and called the settlers Dorians after himself.* 
Aeolus reigned over the regions about Thessaly and 
named the inhabitants Aeolians' He married 
Enarete, daughter of Deimachus, and begat seven 
sons, Cretheus, Sisyphus, Athamas, Salmoneus, Deion, 
Magnes, Perieres, and five daughters, Canace, Alcyone, 
Pisidice, Calyce, Perimede.® 

Perimede had Hippodamas and Orestes by Ache- 
lous; and Pisidice had Antiphus and Actor by Myr- 
midon. Alcyone was married by Ceyx, son of Lucifer.’ 


4 According to the Parian Chronicle, the change of the 
national name from Creeks (Graikoz) to Hellenes took place 
in 1421 B.c. See Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorwm, ed. 
C. Muller, i. 542 sq. Compare Aristotle, Metcorologica, i. 14, 

. 852; Htymologicum Magnum, p. 239, 3.v. Tpainds ; 
biéphaus Byzantius, s.v. Ppaundés; Pausanias, iii, 20. 6, with 
my note; The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, 
vol. ii. p. 160. 

* As to tho early seats of the Dorians, see Herodotus, i. 56. 

& As to the Aeolians of Thessaly, compare Pausanias, x. 
8. 4; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 67. 2. 

6 As to Aeolus, his descendants, and their settlements, see 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 67. 2-7 ; Scholiast on Pindar, Pyth. iv. 
107 (190). 

7 According to Ovid (Metamorph. xi. 271 sq.), Ceyx re- 
flected his father’s brightness in his face. 
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‘Kwogpdpou mais. obTo. oe be Urepndaveran 
GTOXOPTO' oO Mev yap THY yuvatca Ereyer “par, 
4 6& Tov dvdpa Ata, Zevs 5é adrovy amapvéore, 
Kab THY pev adAnvOra eTOlyTE TOY OE KIUEM. 
Karaxy de éeyeroev' éx Woceddvos ‘Oma 
kal Nipéa cat Mereréa kal’ Adwéa cal Tplora, 
"Adweds per ovr eynper “Tbiedecav thy Vpioros, 
Hrs laceddvos apacdy, cal curexas horraca 
Cal tiv Oddaccay, yepaly dpuopéryn Ta KipaTa 
Tois KodTroLy evepoper. arverOepr &¢ avth Moces- 
Sav dt0 éyévynoe waidas, Qrov cat’ Kbuadrtyy, 
tous ‘AdXwddas Keyopévous. obTot Kaz’ evutuToy 
nuEavov mrAGTOS per THYUATOY phos O& apryutatoy: 
évvéa O& era yevomevol, Kal TO wey TAUTOS THYOV 
&yovres evréa to be peyeOos dpyutdy evvéa, mpos 
Geous? piyecOat Scevootrto, kal tiv péev“Oocar 
ert tov “Onuprrov eoar, émi be rv "Occap 
Bévres TO TljAcov dia Tov dpay TovTwY yTeidoUY 
els ovpavoy dvaBijcerbat, cal rir pév Od\acoay 
Nwocavres Tois dpect moujoew * &rXeyou Faretpon, 
thy O86 yiv Oddaccay éuvavto bé “Kedtrrys pedv 
“Hpav “Qros 8 "Aprepiv. sdnoav Se ab "Apyy. 
1 eyérvyoey Scaliger, Ueyne (in text), Westermann, 
Muller, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: érolneey A. Heyne 
conjectured éxuqger. 2 Oeads Wh: Oedy A. 
* rohocw Ar éxcrorhoew i, Wagner. 


— 


T Compare Scholiast on Aristophanes, Birds, 250; Schol, 
on Ilomer, 24. 1x. 502; Kustathius on Tlomer, de. p. 776. 
The story may be a reminiscence of an ancient Greck custom, 
in accordance with which kings are said to have been regnu- 
larly called Zens. See J. Tzetzes, A nichomerice, 102 4y.; 
id., Chiliades, i.AT4; A.B. Cook, “The Huropean Sky-god,” 
Polk-lore, xv. (1904), pp. 209 sqq. 

* Compare Lucian, /laleyon, 1; Schol. on Aristophanes, 
Birds, 250; Ovid, Metamorph. xi. 410 sqy., expecially 710 sq. ; 
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These perished by reason of their pride; for he said 
thal his wife was Hera, and she said that her hus- 
band was Zeus.! But Zeus turned them into birds; 
her he made a kingfisher (u/cyon) and him a gannet 
(ceyx).? 

Canace had by Poseidon Hopleus and Nireus and 
Epopeus and Aloeus and Triups. Aloeus wedded 
Iphimedia, daughter of Triops; but she fell in love 
with Poseidon, and oflen going to the sea she would 
draw up the waves with her hands and pour them 
into her lap. Poseidon met her and begat two sons, 
Otus and Ephialtes, who are called the Aloads.® 
These grew every year a cubit in breadth and a 
fathom in haght; and when they were nine years 
old, being nine cubits broad and nine fathoms high, 
they resolved to fight against the gods, and they set 
Ossa on Olympus, and having set Pelion on Ossa 
they threatened by means of these mountains to 
ascend up to heaven, and they said that by filling up 
the sea with the mountains they would make it dry 
land, and the land they would make sea, And 
Ephialtes wooed Hera, and Otus wooed Artemis; 
moreover they put Aresin bonds. However, Hermes 
Hyginus, Fab. 65. Tho ulentification of the sea-bird ceyx 
is doubtful. See D'Arcy Wentworth Thompson, Glossary of 
Greek Birds (Oxford, 1895), p. 81. 

3 As to the Alonds, see Homer, Od. xi. 305 agq.; Virgil, 
Aen, vi. 582 sqqg.; Hyginua, Pab. 28. 

4 This answers to the éyvéwpo: of Homer (Od. xi. 31}, the 
meaning of which has been disputed. See Merry, on Homer, 
Od. x. 19. Wyginus (Fab. 28) understood évyéwpo: in the 
same way as Apollodorns (“‘ crm essent annorum novem””). 

5 Thoy are said to have imprisoned him for thirteen months 
in a brazen pot, from which he was rescued, in a state of 

reat exhaustion, by the interposition of Hermes. Sve 
omer, J}, v. 385 sgqg. Compare my note, ‘‘Ares in the 
brazen pot,” The Olassical Review, ii. (1888) p. 222. 
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rovtov pev ovv ‘Epuis é&dxrewrer, avetre 5€ rods 
Ardéas év NdFo “Apress 80 aratns: aNAd- 
Faca yap thy idéav els EXadoy Sa wécwy! ab’taw 
‘ “~ ~ 
emnjoyaev, of dé Bovdrapevoe evotoycas tod 
Anpiov? éf’ éautovs ajxovticay. 
Kandvens 8& cat ’AefAtov ais? Evdupier ryive- 
re 4 , by , ? LY 3 
tat, doTis é« Weocadias Atoréas dyayov “Iu 
wKioe, Reyoucs dé avTov tives éx Atos yevéoOat. 
eae , , > ¢ ~~ , rN 
TouTou KadnXeet SieveyceovTos npdaOn Sersjvy, Zeds 
\ > lol f t\ 4 La LA ¢ \ € a 
8& adt@ dSidmaw b BovrAcTas éXeoMas 6 5é aipetras 
Koupacbar di mavTos dDdvaTtos Kal ayipes peveov. 
’Kvduptewvos b¢ Kal vyidos viudys,* 4 ds Teves 
% a 
Idtavdoons, Aitwdds, ds drroxteivas* Am tov 
4 
DPopwréws cab guyav eis thy Koupijrida Xepav, 
e - 
Krelvas tovs vmroveEapevous POias kal “Amor- 
ca ¢ fal \ f \ ‘4 
ANevos vious, A@pov Kai Aaddoxor cai Todvrotrnn, 
ad éavtod tiv ywopav Nitwdiav éxdrecer. 
Airwaroi 8& cat Npovons tis PdpBou Tlhevpew 
\ r \ ? ‘ > ? a Ls 3 ’ f 
kat Kadvdov éytvovto, ad’ av ai év Aitwrla 
moves avopdcOncav. Lldevpav per obv yijuas 
é , a) 
Blavéirany thy Awpov raisa éyévinocev’Ayynvopa, 
Ouyarépas 5& Srepomny Kat Stparovinny cat Aao- 
t ut we 82 \ A 2 ’ a? 
govrnv* Kaarudavos 6€ cai Atodtas ris ’“Apu- 
Odovos Eaindorn <xai> Ipwroyévera, é& ts nab 
e a 
"“Apeos "O€vAos. “Aynvap 5é 0 Treupdvos yrjuas 
"Emicdortny tiv Kadvdavos éyérvnoe Wop8diova 


1 péowy KR, Hercher, Wagner: péror A: péocov Heyne, 
Westermann, Miller, Bekker. 

2 rod Onplou Heyne, Herchor, Wagner: 7d Onplov AR, 
Westermann, Miiller, Bekker. 

3 pylSos vduons Hercher, Wagner: onfios R*: ontdos viu- 
ons h vnidos A. 

4 Aaopdvrny Heyne: Aengdvrny A: Acwpévrnvy Hercher. 
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rescued Ares by stealth, and Artemis killed the 
Aloads in Naxos bya ruse. For she changed herself 
into a decr and leaped between them, and in their 
eagerness Lo hit the quarry they threw their darts 
at each other.! 

Calyce and Aethlius had a son Endymion who led 
Aeolhians from Thessaly and founded Ehs. But some 
say that he was a son of Zeus, As he was of surpas- 
sing beauly, the Moon fell in love with him, and Zeus 
allowed him to ehoose what he would, and he chose 
to sleep for ever, remaining deathless and ageless.” 

Endymion had by a Naiad nymph or, as some say, by 
Tphianassa, a son Aectolus, who slew Apis, son of 
Phoronéus, and fled to the Curetian country. There 
he killed his hosts, Dorus and Lavdocus and Polypoe- 
tes, the sons of Phthia and Apollo, and called the 
country Aetolia after himself. 

Aetolus aud Pronoe, daughter of Phorbus, had sons, 
Pleuron and Calydon, after whom the cities in Aeto- 
lia were named. Pleuron wedded Xanthippe, daughter 
of Dorus, and begat a son Agenor, and daughters, 
Sterope and Stratonice and Laophonte. Calydon 
and Aeolia, daughter of Amythaon, had daughters, 
Epicaste and Protogonia, who had Oxylus by Ares, 
And Agenor, son of Pleuron, married Kpicaste, 
daughter of Calydon, and begat Porthaon and 

? Compare TTygmus, Fab. 2s. 

2 As to Endymion and the Moon, see Apollonius Khorlius, 
Argon. iv. 57 sq., with the Scholiast; Pausanias, vy. 1. 4; 
Mythayraphi Graeci, ed Westermann, pp. 310 4q., 3824; 
Hyginus, ah, 271. The present passage of Apollodorus is 
quoted almost verbally by Zenobius, Cen. iii, 76, but as 
usual without mention of his anthority. The eternal sleep 
of Endymion was proverbial. See Plato, Phuelo, 17, p. 720; 
Macarius, Cent. ii, 89; Diogenianus, Cent. iv, 40: Cicero, 
De finibus, v. 2.55; eompare id. Tusernl, Dispiut. i, 38, 92, 

* Compare Paunanins, v. 1. 8; Conon, Narrat. 14, 61 
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APOLLODORUS 
cal Anpovicny, js «kal “Apeos Kdnvos Ma@Xos 
TIvXos Beorios. 

Ednvos pev ovr eyevuynge eee ip 
“Arrédeovos penaTevoperou "Tdas 0 Adgapéos 
Hptace, AaBav Tape [Locesdérvos fppa Uno- 
WrEepoy. Simicton O€ Kbyvos ef’ dpparos émt TOY 
AvKoppay prBe ToTapor, katana freiy 8 ov dund- 
peros TOUS BED immous dréapak ev, éautov © els 
TOV TOT CLOW Bare Kal waretrau Kenres a 
TOT CMOS amr exeivou, “Idas de ets Meoonjpyy 
Tapayiverat, Kal avT@ o "ATOANwv mepuTuX ev 
dparpetrar Thy KOpyP. pa Xopeveov 5é avra@y rept 
Tay tis muLdos yapor, Levy Siadvoas eméTpeyrev 
aur TH raplléve Era Bat drrarépey Rovreras 
ovporKely’ 7) 08 deioacn, os ay 123) yypOoay avTiy 
"AToAXN@V Kararinn, tov "ldav etAero divOpat, 

Mecarin 68 €& Kdpubéuados Ths KreoBotas eyé- 
vOVTO Duyarépes per AdXOaia Area “Treppnijorpa, 
dppeves b€ “Idicros vemos TTAajEvrmos Kipt- 
TUXOS. 

Tlop@ doves Oe Kat Kapurys <TIS> ‘Tarmoddpav- 
Tos éyévovto maises Oiveds av yeies "Ad«cdGoos 
Ménas Acuxwrrevs, Guydrap 8é Lrepown, é& fis 
Kab Ayerdou Lerpivas ryevéa Aa Aéyoue ty. 

VLIT. Otveds 5 Baciretwv Karvidvos rapa 





1 As to Evenus and Marpessa, see Scholiast on Homer, 
Thad, ix. 557; Kustathins, on Homer, Le. p. 776; Plutarch, 
Parallcla, 40; Hyyinus, Fab. 22 (who calls Kyenus & son of 
Hercules), Acvor dmg to the lrst two of theso writers, 
Hvenns, like Oenomaus, nsed to set lus daughter's suitors to 
run a chariot race with him, promising to bestow her on the 
winner ; but he ent off the heads of his vanquished competi- 
tors and nailed them (o the walls of his house. ‘This seems 
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Demohice, who had Evenus, Molus, Pylus, and 
Thestius by Ares. 

Evenus begat Marpessa, who was wooed by Apollo, 
but Idas, son of Aphareus, carried her off in a winged 
chariot which he received from Poseidon.! Pursuing 
him in a chariot, Evenus came to the river Lycormas, 
but when he could not catch him he slaughtered his 
horses and threw himself into the river, and the 
river is called Evenus after him. But Idas came to 
Messene, and Apollo, falling in with him, would have 
robbed him of the damsel. As they fought for the 
girl’s hand, Zeus parted them and allowed the maiden 
herself to choose which of the two she would marry ; 
and she, because she feared that Apollo might desert 
her in her old age, chose Idas for her husband.? 

Thestius had daughters and sons by Eurythemis, 
daughter of Cleoboea: the daughters were Althaea, 
Leda,* Hypermnestra, and the males were Iphiclus, 
Evippus, Plexippus, and Eurypylus. 

Porthaon and Euryte, daughter of Hippodamas, 
had sons, Oeneus, Agrius, Alcathous, Melas, Leuco- 
peus, and a daughter Sterope, who is said to have 
been the mother of the Sirens by Achelous. 

VIII. Reigning over Calydon, Oeneus was the 


to be the version of the story which Apollodorus had before 
him, though he has abridged it. 

2 Compare Scholiast on Homer, Iliad, ix. 557 (who cites 
Simonides) ; Eustathius, on Homer, Le. p. 776; Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 501; Pausanias, v 18. 2. 

3 Pausanias (ui. 13. 8) agrees with Apollodorus in saying 
that Leda was the daughter of Thestius, who was a son of 
Agenor, who was a son of Pleuron ; and he cites the epic 
poem of Arcus as lus anthority for the genealogy, 
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Asoviiaou putoy dpmérov mparros 3 éhape. yrhpas 
6é "ANMaiav tiv Wertiou yevg Tokéa, 6 op aires 
exTewvey Umeprnoiyoavra TH Teishpon, Kab Tapa 
TOUTOV Oupéa Kab KAvperon,” 2 wel Ouyarépa 
opynw, iy ‘Avdpaipov & eyT HE, Keb Anudtverpan, ip 
“AMM alav heyouc Ly eK Atovucov yervijoas, abr 
= IMLa Nes kab Th KATA TONE LOY Ho Ket, Kah meph 
TOV yapov avis ‘H paxhijs T pos "Axergor € emd- 
Naroer. eyérynoe bé’AdOata waisia && Oivéws 
Mehéaypov, 6 ov &&" Apeos yeyevv fia Pal pace, TOU- 
TOV & dvros mpEpay éwra Tapayevomevas Tas 
poipas pacly elrrety, <dtu> = Tore TEAEUT ITE 
Medékaypos," Stay o KALOMEVOS em) Tis eoxdpas 
dards KATA. TobTo daxotcaga. Tov OaAov 
avetNETo "AMala Kal carébero eis Adpvand. 
MeXéarypos 6é up aTpatos Keb yeuvatos ryevo- 
pevos tuvde TOV Tpomov eredcuTyceD. ernotov 
KapTay &y Th yoOpa yevoudvav tas umapyas 

1 apdros WR: wpdra A, 

* KAtuenoy Bekker, Wagner (nuxprint). 

9 bre omitted in AK, but inserted by Diodorus Siculus in 
the parallel passage, iy. 34. 6. 


+ rereurijoet MeAdaypos AM, Genobius, Cent. v. 33: reAeu- 
Threw Meddoypov LN. 





* Compare Hyginus, bab. 129. 
2 So Romulus 1s said to have en Reinus for leaping over 
the rising wall of Rome (Livy, i. 7. 2). 

% See Apollodorus, ii, 7. 5, with the note, 

The whole of the following account of the life and 
death of Meleager is quoted, with a few verbal changes 
and omissions, by Zenobius (Oent, v. 33). The story is 
iold by Baechylides (Zpinic, v. 93 sqy.) and, though 
without any express mention of the burning brand or vf 
Meleager’s death, by TLomer (iad, ix. 520-199), Compare 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 8£5 Ovid, Metamorph. viii, 270 sqy.; 
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first vlho received a vine-plant from Dionysus.1 He 
married Althaea, daughter of Thestius, and begat 
Toxeus, whom he slew with his own hand because he 
leaped over the ditch.2, And besides Toxeus he had 
Thyreus and Clymenus, anda daughter Gorge, whom 
Andraemon married, and another daughter Deianira, 
who is said to have been begotten on Althaea by 
Dionysus. ‘his Deianira drove a chariot and prac- 
tised the art of war, and Hercules wrestled for her 
hand with Achelous.* Althaea had also a son Melea- 
ger,* by Oeneus, though they say that he was begotten 
by Ares. It is said that, when he was seven days old, 
the Fates came and declared that Meleager should die 
when the brand burning on the hearth was burnt out. 
On hearing that, Althaea snatched up the brand and 
deposited it in a chest.6 Meleager grew up to be an 
invulnerable and gallant man, but came by his end 
in the following way. In sacrificing the firstfruits of 


CLactantius Placidus, on Statius, Thed. ii. 481; Scriptores 
rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. 1. pp. 46 sq. 
(First Vatican Mythographer, 146). It was made the theme 
of tragedies by Sophocles and Emripides. See Aug. Nauck, 
Tragicorum Graecorum Fraymenta? (Leipsic, 1889), pp. 219 
sq. 525 sqq.; The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. by A. C. 
Pearson, ii. 64 sqq. 

5 For the story of the burning brand on which the life of 
Meleager depended, see also Aeschylus, Choeph. 604 sqq.; 
Bacchylides, Hpinic. v. 136 sqqg.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 34. 
6sq.; Pausaniag, x. 31.4; Antoninus Liberwlis, Transform. 2 ; 
Dio Chrysostom, Or. Ixvii. vol. ii, p. 231, ed. L. Dindorf ; 
Scholiast on Homer, Iliad, ix. 534; Ovid, ALetamorph. viii. 
445-525 ; Hyginus, Fab. 171. 174; Lactantius Placicdus, on 
Statins, Theb, ii. 481; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, 
ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. +7 (First Vatican Mythoyrapher, 
146). The story belongs to a widespread class of tales con- 
cerned with the ‘‘external soul,” or the belief that a person’s 
life is bound up with an animal or object outside of his own 
bedy. See Balder the Beautiful, in. 94 8qq. 
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' Aptas Acuius: wiuas A. 

* Olraéous Heyne, Westermann, Muller, Bekker, Hercher, 
Wagner: iowdduus A. Compare A. OC. Pearson, The Fray- 
ments of Sophocles, vol. i. yp. 110. 

3 hy Ohpar A: chy kdmpov 1. 
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the ¢nnual crops of the country tu all the gods Oeneus 
forgot Artemis alone. But she in her wrath sent a 
boar of extraordinary size and strength, which pre- 
vented the land from being sown and destroyed the 
cattle and the people that fell in with it. To attack 
this boar Oeneus called together all the noblest men 
of Greece, and promised that to him who should 
kill the beast he would give the skim asa prize. Now 
the men who assembled to hunt the boar were 
these 1:—Meleayer, son of Oeneus; Dryas, son of 
Ares; these came from Calydon; Idas and Lynceus, 
sons of Aphareus, from Messene; Castor and Pollux, 
sons of Zeus and Leda, from Lacedaemon; Theseus, 
son of Aegeus, from Athens ; Admetus, son of Pheres, 
from Pherae; Ancaeus and Cepheus, sons of Lycur- 
gus, from Arcadia; Jason, son of Acson, from 
loleus; Iphicles, son of Amphitryon, from Thebes ; 
Pirithous, son of Ixion, from Larissa; Peleus, son 
of Aeacus, from Phthia; Telamon, son of Aeacus, 
from Salamis ; Eurytion, son of Actor, from Phthia ; 
Atalanta, daughter of Schoeneus, from Arcadia ; 
Amphiaraus, son of Oicles, from Argos. With 
them came also the sons of Thestius. And when 
they were assembled, Oeneus entertained them for 
nine days; but on the tenth, when Cepheus and An- 
caxeus and some others disdained to go a-hunting with 
a woman, Meleager compelled them to follow the 
chase with her, for he desired to have a child also by 
Atalanta, though he had to wife Cleopatra, daughter 
of Idas and Marpessa. When they surrounded the 


1 Vor lists of the heroes who hanted the Calydonian 
hoar, see Ovid, Metamorph. vin. 299 sq¢g.; Hygimus, Fab. 
173. 
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1 'yvets Acyius: audor A, 

2 airs Warner (companny Scholiast on Aristophanes, 
Froya, 1238, and Zenobius, Cent, v. 38): airy A: avrol Ki: 
airhy Hercher. 

3 BopGs Frazor (for Bopd compare L 6. 2 and 3, i. 1. 8, 
ii. d. 10, ii, 5, 1): cis Ofpas E, Wagner: THs Ohpas pari A, 
Bekker: roi Oqpis pan) _tleyne, Miller: tot @npbs Wester- 
mann. THercher omits rijs ehpas pacly. 
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boar, Hyleus and Ancaeus were killed by the brute, 
and Peleus struck down Eurytion undesignedly with 
a javelin. But Atalanta was the first to shoot the 
boar in the back with an arrow, and Amphiaraus was 
the next to shoot it in the eye; but Meleager killed 
it by a stab in the flank, and on receiving the skin 
gave it to Atalanta. Nevertheless the sons of Thes- 
tius, thinking scorn that a woman should get the 
prize in the face of men, took the skin from her, 
alleging that it belonged to them by right of birth if 
Meleager did not choose tu take it. But Meleager 
in a rage slew thesons of Thestius and gave the skin 
to Atalanta. However, from grief at the slaughter 
of her brothers Althaea kindled the brand, and 
Meleager immediately expired. 

But some say that Meleage: did not die in that 
way, but that when the sons of Thestius claimed 
the skin on the ground that Iphiclus had been the 
first to hit the boar, war broke out between the 
Curetes and the Calydonians; and when Meleager 
had sallied out? and slain some of the sons of 
Thestius, Althaea cursed him, and he in a rage re- 
mained at home; however, when the enemy ap- 
proached the walls, and the citizens supplicated him 
to come to the rescue, le yielded reluctantly to his 
wife and sallied forth, and having killed the rest of 


1 The following account of the death of Meleager is sub- 
stantially that of Homer, JU. ix, 529 sqq. 
2 From Calydon, then besieged by the Curetes. 
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' dwowreivat Paher, Weyne, Westermann, Bekker, Hercher, 
Wagner: @woorciaa A. 
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1'The birds called in Greck meleagrides, yuinea-fowl 
(Nwmnida sp.) See Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 2; 
Aelian, De natura anmatinm, w. 42; Ovid, Metamorph. viii. 
583-040; Uy yinus, Mab, 174; Pliny, "Nat. Hist, x. 74, XXXVI 
4), Worshippers of Artemis strict! y abstiuned from eating 
the bird; the reason of the abstention wax known to the 
natives of Leros, one of the Npurades (Aelian, Le). The 
birds were kept in the sanctuary of the Maiden (Artemis 
in that island, aud were tended by the priests (Athenaeus, 
xiv. 71, p. 6550) Ut in suid that ib was Artemis who turned 
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the sdns of Thestius, he himself fell fighting. After 
the death of Meleager, Althaea and Cleopatra hanged 
themselves, and the women who mourned the dead 
man were turned into birds.? 

After Althaea’s death Oeneus married Periboea, 
daughter of Hipponous. The author of the Thebaid 
says that when Olenus was sacked, Oeneus received 
Periboea as a gift of honour; but Hesiod says that 
she was seduced by Hippostratus, son of Amarynceus, 
and that her father Hipponous sent her away from 
Olenus in Achaia to Oeneus, because he dwelt far 
from Greece, with an injunction to put her to death.? 
However, some say that Hipponous discovered that 
his daughter had been debauched by Oeneus, and 
therefore he sent her away to him when she was with 
child. By her Oeneus begat Tydeus. But Pisander 
says that the mother of Tydeus was Gorge, for Zeus 
willed it that Oencus should fall in love with his 
own daughter.$ 

When Tydeus had grown to be a gallant man 
he was banished for killing, as some say, Alcathous, 
brother of Oeneus; but according to the author 
of the décmaeonid his victims were the sons of Melas 
who had plotted against Oeneus, their names being 


the sisters of Mcleager into birds by touching them with a 
rod, after which she transferred them to the island of Leros 
(Antoninus Liberalis, Zc.) On the birds see D'Arcy Went- 
worth Thompson, Glossary of Greek Birds (Oxford, 1895), 
pp. 114 aq. 

2 Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 35. 1 s9g., according to 
whom Periboea alleged that she was with child by Ares. 
Sophocles wrote a tragedy on the subject ; a few fragments 
of it remain (The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, 
i, 216 sqq.). 

+ Gorge was a daughter of Oeneus. Sce above, 1. 38. 1; 
Pausanias, x. 38. 5. 
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1 "Adnuaiwves Heyne (comparmg Strabo, x. 2. 25, p. 462), 
Bekker, Wagner: *AAcuéwras Hercher: &adou A, Wester- 
mann, Miller. 


' Compare Kustathius, on Homer, Jliad, xiv. 122, p. 971; 
Scholia on Homer, Idiad, xiv. 114,120; Zhe HMragmenis of 
Sophories, ol, A. C. Pearson, vol. iii. p. 38, fray. 799; Statins, 
Theb. i. 401 aqg., with the commentary of Lactantius Plucidus, 
pp. 47 sg. ed. R. Jahnke. The accounts differ as to whom 
Tydeus killed, but they agree that he fled from Culydon to 
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Pheneus, Euryalus, Hyperlaus, Antiochus, Kunnedes 
Sternops, Xanthippus, Sthenelaus; but as Phereeydes 
will have it, he murdered his own brother Olenias.! 
Being arraigned by Agrius, he fled to Argos and came 
to Adrastus, whose daughter Deipyle he married and 
begat Dioinedes 

Tydeus inarched against Thebes with Adrastus,? 
and died ofa wound which he received at the hand of 
Melanippus. But the sons of Agrius, to wil, Thersites, 
Onchestus, Prothous, Celeutor, Lycopcus, Melanippus, 
wrested the kingdom from Oencus and gave it to 
their father, and more than thal they mewed up 
Oeneus in his lifetime and tormented him.*  Never- 
theless Diomedes afterwards came sceretly with 
Alemaeon from Argos and put to death all the sons 
of Agrius, except Onchestus and Thersites, who had 
fled betimes to Peloponnese; and as Oeneus was 
old, Diomedes gave the kingdom to Andraemon who 
had married the daughter of Oeneus, but Oencus 
himself he took with him to Peloponnese. Howbceitl, 
the sons of Thestius, who had made their escape, 
lay in wait for the old man at the hearth of 
Telephus in Arcadia, and killed him. But Diomedes 
conveyed the corpse Lo Argos and buried him in the 
place where now a city 1s called Oenoe after him.‘ 


Adrastus at Argos, and that Adrastus purified hun from 
the murder (Eustathius and Scholia on Homer, @.e¢.) and 
gave hin his daughter to wife. Compare Apollodorus, ii. 6.1. 

* See helow, ri. 6. 3 syq. 

3 With this and what follows compare Puusanias, ii. 26.2; 
Nchohast on Aristophanes, Acharn, 418 + Antonmas Liberalis, 
Transform. 37; Hyginus, #ab. 175. The story furnished 
Huripides with the theme of a tragedy called Oenens. See 
Trayicorum Groecorum Fragmenta, od. A. Nauck", pp. 536 
8qq. 

* Compare Pausamias, un. 25, 2. 
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1 wedveodat Mi, Hercher, Wagner: watearda A. 
* 6p Hs ep? A 
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1 Vor the story of Athamas, Phrixus, and Helle, see Zeno- 
hius, Cent. iv. 38; Apontolius, Cent. xi. 58; Schohiast on 
Aristophanes, Gloutls, 257; ‘Taetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 
22; Muatathius, on Homer, Tlind, vii. 86, p. re ; Scholiast 
on Tomer, Iliad, vil. 80s Diadorus Siculus, iv. 47; Mygiaus, 
Fab. 1-38; dd. A stronomica, ii. 20; Lactantius Plaine, on 
Statius, Achill. i, 6; Scriptores rerum mythicarumn Latini, 
el, Go Baile, vol, i. pp. %, 120 sq. (First Vatienn Mytho- 
grapher, 23; Second Vatican Mythogr apher,s 134), According 
to Terodotns (vii, 197), it was a rule among the descendants 
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And having married Aegialia, daughter of Adrastus 
or, as some say, of Aegialeus, he went to the wars 
against Thebes and ‘Troy. 

IX. Of the sons of Aeolus, Athamas ruled over 
Boeotia and begat a son Phrixus and a daughter 
IIelle by Nephele.t| And he married a second wite, 
Ino. by whom he had Learchus and Melicertes. 
But Jno plotted against the children of Nephele 
and persuaded the women to parch the wheat; 
and having got the wheat they did so without the 
knowledge of the men. But the earth, being sown 
with parched wheat, did not yield its annual crops; 
so Athamas sent to Delphi to inquire how he might 
be delivered from the dearth. Now Ino persuaded 
the messengers to say it was foretold that the 
infertility would cease if Phrixus were sacrificed to 
Zeus. When Athamas heard that, he was forced by 
the inhabitants of the land to bring Phrixus to the 
altar. But Nephele caught him and her daughter 
up and gave them a ram with a golden fleece, 
which she had received from Hermes, and borne 
through the sky by the ram they crossed land and 


of Phrixus that the eldest son of the fanuly should he sacri- 
ficed (apparently to Laphystian Zeus) if ever he entered the 
town-hall ; hence, to escape the risk of such a fate, many of 
the family fled to foreign lands. Sophocles wrote a tragedy 
called Athamas, in which he represented the king hiniself 
crowned with garlands and led to the altar of Zens to be 
sacrificed, hut finally rescued by the interposition of Hercules 
(Scholiast on Avistophanes, Clouds, 237; Apostolius, Cent. 
xi. 68; Zhe Fragments of Sophocies, ed, A. C. Pearson, 1. 
L sqg.). These traditions point to the conclusion that in the 
royal line of Athamas the eldest son was regularly liable to 
he sacrificed civher to prevent or to remedy a failure of the 
crops, and that in later times a ram was conmmonly accepted 
as a substitute for the human victim. Compare The Dying 
God, pp. 161 sqq. 
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1 Compare Teil: Cent, iv. 3S: Tactees, Nehol. on 
Lycophron, 229; Schohast on Uomer, Lied, vii 86; Busta 
thius on Homer, Mad. vir. 86, p. 667 3 ad. on Homer, Od. vy, 
330, p. Lbs ; Pausanias, i. dh. 7 ay, ix. $4.7; Ovid, Ifeta- 
morph, iv. 181-512 ; Hyginns, Fab. 4 and 5. Mur ipides wrote 
a tragedy, Ln, of which a number of fr augments reniain, See 
Traugicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ol, “A. Nanek? » pp. 482 
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sea. But when they were over the sea which lies 
betwixt Sigeum and the Chersonese, Helle slipped 
into the deep and was drowned, and the sea was 
called Hellespont after her. But Phrixus came to 
the Colchians, whose king was Aeetes, son of the 
Sun and of Perseis, and brother of Circe and 
Pasiphac, whom Minos muarried. He _ received 
Phrixus and gave him one of his daughters, Chalciope. 
And Phrixus sacrificed the ram with the golden fleece 
to Zeus the god of Escape, and the fleece he gave 
to Aeetes, who nailed it to an oak in a grove of 
Ares. And Phrixus had children by Chalciope, to 
wit, Argus, Melas, Phrontis, and Cytisorus. 

But afterwards Athamas was bereft also of the 
children of Ino through the wrath of Hera; for he 
went mad and shot Learchus with an arrow, and Ino 
cast herself and Melicertes into the sea.1 Being 
banished from Boeotia, Athamas inquired of the god 
where he should dwell, and on receiving an oracle 
that he should dwell in whatever place he should be 
entertained by wild beasts, he traversed a great 
extent of country till he fell in with wolves that 
were devouring pieces of sheep; but when they saw 
him they abandoned their prey and fled. So 
Athamas settled in that country and named it 
Athamantia after himself ;? and he married Themisto, 
daughter of Hypseus, and begat Leucon, Erythrius, 
Schoeneus, and Ptous. 
sqq. It is said that Hera drove Athamas mad because she 
was angry with him for receiving from Hermes the infant 
Dionysus and bringing him up as @ girl. See Apollodorus, 
iii. 4.3; Tzetves, Schol. on Lycophron, 22. 

2 Compare Scholiast on Plato, Minos, p. 3150; Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 22; Hiymologicum Magnum, s.v. *AGa- 
pdvriov, p. 24.10. According to the last of these wniters, 
Athamantia was a plain in Thessaly. 
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5 


we 


VAarepodia Preller (comparing Scholiast on Tomer, 72. 
ii, §40, Seholiast on Nuripides, Zroades, 0), Uercher, 
Wauner: "Arreputia A, 

2 Mpdapey Avis: wpdayne A, 


eoeatotesmaaaaatenadtitorsnameemtead 





1 Compare Homer, Jéfad, vi. 152 eq. 5 Pansanias, fi. 1.4. 

* As to Bellerophon and the Chimera, see Apollodorus, ii. 
3. 1, with the note, 

4 An to Sisyphus and his stone, see Llomer, Od, ai. 693-600. 
Homer does nob say why Sisyphus wax thus punished, but. 
Pausanias (ii. 6. 1) and the Scholiast on Homer (ZZiad, i. 180) 
agree with Apollodorus as to the crime which meurred this 
ponikthment. Uyginus assigns impicly as the cause of his 
sufferings (ab. 60). The pretaresque story of this cunning 
knave, who is said to have laid Death himself by the beels, 
#0 that nobody died til] Ares released Death and delivered 
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And ‘Sisyphus, son of Aeolus, founded Ephyra, which 
is now called Corinth,'! and married Merope, daughter 
of Atlas. They had a son Glaucus, who had by 
Kurymede a son Bellerophon, who slew the fire- 
breathing Chimera.” But Sisyphus is punished in 
Hades by rolling a stone with his hands and head in 
the effort to heave it over the top; but push it as he 
will, it rebounds backward. This punishment he 
endures for the sake of Aegina, daughter of Asopus ; 
for when Zeus had secretly carried her off, Sisyphus 
is said to have betrayed the secret to Asopus, who 
was looking for her. 

Deion reigned over Phocis and married Diomede, 
daughter of Xuthus; and there were born to him a 
daughter, Asterodia, and sons, Aenetus, Actor, 
Phylacus, and Cephalus, who married Procris, 
daughter of Erechiheus.4 But afterwards Dawn fell 
in love with him and carried him off. 

Perieres took possession of Messene and married 
Gorgophone, daughter of Perseus, by whom he had 
sons, to wit, Aphareus and Leucippus,°® and Tyndareus, 


Sisyphus himself into his clutches (Scholiast on Homer, Iliad, 
vi. 158), was the theme of plays by Acschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides. See Trayicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed, 
A. Nauck®, pp. 74 8qg., 251,572; The Fragments of Sophocles, 
ed. A. O. Pearson, vol, ii. pp. 1848q. Critias, one of the Thirty 
Tyrants at Athens, is credited with a play on the same 
theme, of which a very striking fragment, giving a wholly 
sceptical view of the origm of the belief in gods, has come 
down tous. See Sextus Kmpiricus, ed. Im. Bekker, pp. 402 
sqq.; Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck®, 
pp. 771 sgq. 

4 Compare ii. 4. 7, 111. 15.1. As to the love of Dawn or 
Day for Cephalus, see Hesiod, Theog. 986 sgg.; Pausanias, i. 
8.1; Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 41 ; Ovid, Metamorph. 
vii. 700-713 ; Hyginus, Fab. 189, 270, 

5 Compare Pansanas, iv. 2. 2 and 4. 
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TOMY ceTUTED, JBpiorh)s dé mr Kat Ta Ad. eftaob- 
Bau Dede 6 br THY doéBerav ceo dia Ory cheye 
yep FQUTOV cinas Ala, kat THUS exelvov Oucias 
aercuevas favT@ Tporeragce dvecn, kal Bipras 
per e&npappevas ee d dpparos merc AeBijreow Kar- 
KOU ovpmov éxeye Rpovria, Biddov dé ets ovpavor 
aidopevas Aap ibas éNeryev dorpanrrey, Leds 66 

avTov Kepauvrwcas THY KTLICOcioay Un’ abtod wodLy 
Kal Tavs vier Topas npavice Tavras. 

Pupe dé 9) Serunnneeos Ouydrnp Kab "AdeOt1 8 
Tapa KpnGet (re Sahporvéws UErbS | Tpepopenn) 
Epwres loner *Kriméws TOD moTapob, Kal curEexyas 
érl Ta TovTOU pelOpa hoitaaa TovToLs erwdupeto.® 


; Kuvdpra Aegius: curdvrov A, 

33. ‘She MSS, add AisAov, which is retained by Miiller 
aul Bekker, bracketed by Westermann, and deleted by 
Iercher and Wagner, 

+ Noavdderns Aegins: mwoAvdeucgs A, 

4 Bieran Heyne: genoa A, 

5 érwddpera Faber, Bekker, Wagner: dmwbupero A, Toyne, 
Westermann, Miller : dmevixero Hercher (comparing Philo- 
stratus, gist, 47, 4 5 Tupo r@ Eviwel crevhtaro). 





re evan Speman “eens = eet te eS te ae etemimet tein tpn tne ree ternentintaemin oe ieee teeth 


} Nee below, ii. 10, 3. 
* Compare Diodorus Niculus, iv. 68. 1. His city was ealled 
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and algo Icarius. But many say that Perieres was 
not the son of Aeolus but of Cynortas, son of 
Amyclas ;} so we shall narrate the history of the 
descendants of Perieres in dealing with the family 
of Atlas. 

Magnes matried a Naiad nymph, and sons were 
born to him, Polydectes and Dictys; these colonized 
Seriphus. 

Salmoneus at first dwelt in Thessaly, but after- 
wards he came to Elis and there founded a city.” 
And being arrogant and wishful to put himself on an 
equality with Zeus, he was punished for his impiety ; 
for he said that he was himself Zeus, and he took 
away the sacrifices of the god and ordered them to 
be offered to himself; and by dragging dried hides, 
with bronze kettles, at his chariot, he said that he 
thundered, and by flinging lighted torches at the 
sky he said that he lightened. But Zeus struck him 
with a thunderbolt, and wiped out the city he had 
founded with all its inhabitants.® 

Now Tyro, daughter of Salmoneus and Alcidice, 
was brought up by Cretheus, brother of Salmoneus, 
and conceived a passion fur the river Enipeus, and 
often would she hie to its running waters and utter 
Salmone. See Strabo, vii. 3. 3l and 32, p. 356; Stephanus 
Byzantius, 8.u. Zardudrn. 

8 Compare Virgil, Aen. vi. 585 sqy. with the commentary 
of Servius; Hygmus, Fab. 61; Seraptores rerum mythicarum 
Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i, pp. 28, 93 (First Vatican 
Mythographer, 82; Second Vatican Mythographer, 56). In 
the traditions concerning Nulinoneus we may perhaps trace 
the reminiscence of a line of kings who personated the Sky-god 
Zeus and attempted to make rain, thunder and lightaing by 
means of imitative magic. See Lhe Magie Ari and the 
Evolution of Kings, i. 310, ii. 177, 180 ag. Sophocles composed 
a Satyric play on the subject (Zhe Prayments af Sophocles, 
ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 177 sqg.). 81 
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Hocedér 88 elxacbels “Metered ouynetexrtOn 
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' grapidrrwy imopophey MSS. and edilors: mapidrras trto- 
gopBot Hercher. But compare Scholtast on Homer, // x. 
S81, creAddvres abv of ieropophel dredopevol re ra wasdla 
trpequy. On the other hand Mustathius, on Homer, Or. ai. 
2A8, p TOS], has the singular: cofrow uty imanpopBis averd- 
Mevas ATA, 

: amafi \. Wagner ascribes the correction xnAj to Acgius ; 
but in his teat Aegius reada 69Ap and ‘translates it so 
(°F anemones Caan quodam fetigisset’), Cominehinus aud Gale 
read xnaf, and so Heyne, Westermann, Muller, Bekker, 
Hercher, and Wagner. 


1 As to the pasrion of Pyro for the river Hinipouss, BUC 
Homer, Od xi. 285 sqq., Lucian, Dial. Marin. 13; Diodorus 
Sioulus, iv. O8.3 5 Hustathius, on Homer, Od. si. OFM. p. 1681. 
Sophoc dea wrote two plays, both called Tyra, on the romantic 
love and sorrows of this herome. Sea Tragicorim Graecorum 
fragmenta, od. A. Nauck*, pp. 272 qq, The Fragments of 
Sophocles, od. A.C, Pearson, vol. ii. pp. : QT sqq. 

* As to the exposure and discovery of the twins Pelias and 
Nelens, soe A peiley Epitrepontes, LO8- 1G (Four Plays of 
mee ee ed. EK. Capps, pp. 60 6q.); Scholiast on Homer, I. 

x. 834; Knstathings, on Homor, Od. xi. 253, p. 1681. Accord- 
ing to Kustathing and the Scholiast- on Homer (U.cc.), Pelias 
was suckled by a mare and Neleus by a bitch. Compare 
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her platht to them. But Poseidon in the likeness of 
Enipeus lay with her,! and she secretly gave birth 
to twin sons, whom she exposed. As the babes lay 
forlorn, a mare, belonging to some passing horse- 
keepers, kicked with its hoof one of the two infants 
and left a livid mark on its face. The horse-keeper 
took up both the children and reared them; and the 
one with the livid (pelion) mark he called Pelias, 
and the other Neleus.2) When they were grown up, 
they discovered their mother and killed their 
stepmother Sidero. For knowing that their mother 
was ill-used by her, they attacked her, but before 
they could catch her she had taken refuge in the 
precinct of Hera. However, Pelias cut her down 


Aclian, Vur, Hist. xii.42. Aristotle says (Poetics, 16, p. 1454, 
b 25) that in Sophocles’s play Tyre the recognition of the 
forsaken babes was effected by means of the ark (oxdpy) in 
which they were found. Menander seems to have followed 
a somewhat different tradition, for he says that the children 
were found by an old goatherd, and that the token by which 
they were recognized wus a small scrip or wallet (anpldiov), 
The legend of the exposed twins, the children of a divine 
father by a human mother, who were suckled by animals, 
reared by a peasant, and grew up to quarrel about a kingdom, 
presents pots of resemblance to the legend of Romulus and 
Remus; and it has even been suggested that the Greek tale, 
as dramatized by Sophocles, was the ultimate source of the 
Roman story, having filtered to the early Roman histurian 
Q. Fabius Pictor through the medium of the Greek historian 
Diocles of Peparethus, whom Fabius Pictor appears to have 
followed on this and many other points of early Roman 
history (Plutarch, Romulus, 3). The same word exdon which 
Sophocles scems to have applied to the ark in which Pelias 
and Neleus were exposed, is applied by Plutarch (2.c.) to 
the ark in which Romulus and Remus were exposed. Nee 
C. Trieber, “Die Romulussage,” Rheinisches Museum, N.F. 
xliii. (1888), pp. 588. 
3 Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 175, who seems 
to have copied Apollodorus. 
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' Yeaot Ry Wagner : tor Adyours A, 

! | Compare 1 limaen: Od. xi, 281 sqq.: Pausunias, iv. 2. 8, 

* Seo below, ii. 7.3, and compare Homer, 71, xi. 600-698, 
with the Scholia : Ovid, Metamorph, xii. 549 sqq.; Hyuinns, 
Fab. 1. As to Periclymenus, see the verses of Hesiod 
quoted by the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 156, 
according to whom Perielymenua received from Poseidon the 
power of turning himself into an eagle, an ant, a bee, or a 
snake; but Hercules, go says the scholiant, killed him with 
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on the Very altars, and ever after he continued to 
treat Hera with contumely. But afterwards the 
brothers fell out, and Neleus, being banished, came 
to Messene, and founded Pylus, and married Chloris,! 
daughter of Amphion, by whom he had a daughter, 
Pero, and sons, to wit, Taurus, Asterius, Pylaon, 
Deimachus, Eurybius, Kpilaus, Phrasius, Eurymenes, 
Evagoras, Alastor, Nestor and Periclymenus, whom 
Poseidon granted the power of changing his shape. 
And when Hercules was ravaging Pylus, in the fight 
Periclymenus turned himself into a lion, a snake, and 
a hee, but was slain by Hercules with the other sons 
of Neleus. Nestor alone was saved, because he was 
brought up among the Gerenians.2 He married 
Anaxibia, daughter of Cratieus,? and begat daughters, 
Pisidice and Polycaste, and sons, Perseus, Stratichus, 
Aretus, Echephron, Pisistratus, Antilochus, and 
‘Thrasymedes. 

But Pelias dwelt in Thessaly and married Anaxibia, 
daughter of Bias, but according to some his wife was 
Phyloumache, daughter of Amphion; and he begat 
a son, Acastus, and daughters, Pisidice, Pelopia, 
Hippothoe, and Alcestis.* 

Cretheus founded Ioleus and married Tyro, 


a blow of his club when he had assumed the form of a fly. 
According to another account, it was in the form of a bee 
that Periclymenus was slain by Hercules (Eustathius, on 
Homer, Od. xi. 285, pp. 1685 sq.; Scholiast on Homer, JZ. ii. 
336). But Ovid (2Zc.) says that Hercules shot him in the 
shape of au cagle, and this version is followed by Hyginus 
(Fab. 10). Periclymenus is also reported to have been able 
to change hiniself into any animal or tree he pleased (Eusta- 
thius, Z.c.; Scholiast on Homer, Od x1. 286). 

8 According to Homer (Od. ni. 452), the wife of Nestor 
was Eurydice, daughter of Clymenus. 

4 Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 175. 
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demned as a gloss by Heyne and are omitted by Hercher 
and Wagner. 

' Compare Homer, Od. xi, 258 9q.; Tuetzes, Schol. on 
Liycophran, 17h, 

2 As to the mode in which Melampnes learned the languaye 
of birds, and with it the art of divination, from serpents in 
return tor the kindness which he had shown to their species, 
see Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 118 | conpare 
Kuatathius on Homer, Od. x1. 292, p. 1685; Pliny, Nat. ist. 
x. 137. Clelenus and Cassaudra are said to have acquired their 
prophetic power in hke manner. As children they were loft 
overnight ina temple of Apollo, aud in the mornmg serpents 
were found licking their ears. Nee Scholiast on Homer, 17, 
vii. 44, Tretaes, Schol. on Lyeophron, Introd. vol. i. pp. 
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daughter of Salinoneus, by whom he had sons, 
Aeson, Amythaon, and Pheres.! Amythaon dwelt 
in Pylus and married Idomene, daughter of Pheres, 
and there were born to him two sons, Bias and 
Melampus. The latter lived in the country. and 
before his house there was an oak, in which there 
was a lair of snakes. His servants killed the 
snakes, but Melampus gathered wood and burnt the 
reptiles, and reared the young ones. And when 
the young were full grown, they stood beside him 
at each of lus shoulders as he slept, and they 
purged his ears with their tongues. He started up 
in a great fright, but understood the voices of the 
birds flying overhead, and from what he learned 
from them he foretold to men what should come 
to pass.2 He acquired besides the art of taking the 
auspices, and having fallen in with Apollo at the 
Alpheus he was ever after an excellent soothsayer. 

Bias wooed Pero, daughter of Neleus.? But as 
there were many suitors for his daughter's hand, 
266 sg., ud. C, G. Muller. Porphyry said that perhaps we and 
all men might have understood the language of all aniniuals 
if a serpent had washed our ears (De abstinentia, iui. 4). In 
the folk-tales of many lands, men are said to have obtained 
a knowledge of the language of ammals from serpents, either 
by oating the flesh of serpents or in other ways. See my 
article, ‘‘ The Language of Animals,” The Archaeological 
Review, i. (1888), pp. 166 sqg. 

8 The following romantic tale of the wooing of Pero is 
told also by the Scholiast on Homer (Od xi. 287). It 1s 
repeated also in substantially the same form by Eustdthins, 
on Homer, Od. xi. 292, p. 1085. Compare Scholiast on 
Theocritus, ini. 48; Scholiast on Apollonius Rhoclius, 1 118 ; 
Propertius, ii. 3. 51 sgqg. A summary of the story, shorn of 
ita miraculous elements, 1s given hy Homer (Od. vi. 287-297, 
xv. 225-238) and Pausanias (iv. 36. 3). See Appendix, 
«+ Melampus and the kine of Phylacns.” 
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ole ijpare épuddacero. AerTromevou 8é Tod év- 
avTou Bpaxéos Npovou, TOP Kate TO xpuator * i 
Tis aréyyy THONIKODY | dKOvEel, TOD joer epoTdvros 
mocor On wépas TOD BaKoh SiaPesperar, TOD be 
droxpivopévenr | Aovmov ediyerror Elva. Kab 
TAXEos é hevoev ayron els Erepov olen put pera 
ryaryety, ryerrojuevou dé TovTov per ov ToAv oUve- 
mece TO viknpa. Oaupucas 6€ Purakos, «al 
padeaw ore earth pedres: aperros, AUoas Tapenti- 
Newer elreiy Ores abrod Th mardi’ Iepticrgn muides 
yévevrar. 0 8é vrécxeto ep’ w Tas Boas Xuj- 
eras. Kal xaravucas Tavpous Sv0 Kal pedioas 
TOUS oieorovs T poo exaheo a7" Ta paryevopevou dé 
avyuTiod, Tape TovTou pavidver 51) Ore Durands 
OTE KpLavs TELVEOV él tov aidotey ° mapa TO 
“Ipicro Thy paxarpay nya WevIY ere xaréBero, 
Seicavros 8é rod mardos Kar puyavros ates Kara 
Ths tepis Spues abrny émn&e, nai ravrny dpudi- 

1 @uadtov A, Westermann, Muller: “I¢leaov Aegits, 
Hey no, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner 

2 Sous Bekker : Beopois A. 

* xpupatov RRAB: Kapuatov C, PRe in the margin: dpo- 


piaiay Faber, Hercher. —* amoxpwouevar Ri: daroxpwapdrey A, 
> gidolor Ri: alflov A : dypav Heyne, Westermann, Bekker. 
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Neleus said that he would give her io him who 
should bring him the kine of Phylacus. These 
were in Phylace, and they were guarded by a dog 
which neither man nor beast could come near. 
Unable to steal these kine, Bias invited his brother 
to help him. Melampus promised to do so, and 
foretold that he should be detected in the act of 
stealing them, and that he should get the kine after 
being kept in bondage for a year. After making 
this promise he repaired to Phylace and, just as 
he had foretold, he was detected in the theft and 
kept a prisoner in a cell. When the year was nearly 
up, he heard the worms in the hidden part of the 
roof, one of them asking how much of the beam 
had been already gnawed through, and others an- 
swering that very little of it was left. At once 
he bade them transfer him to another cell, 
and not long after that had been done the cell 
fell in. Phylacus marvelled, and perceiving that 
he was an excellent soothsayer, he released him 
and invited him to say how his son Iphiclus might 
get children. Melampus promised to tell hm, 
provided he got the kine. And having sacrificed 
two bulls and cut them in pieces he summoned the 
birds; and when a vulture came, he learned from 
it that once, when Phylacus was gelding rams, he 
laid down the knife, still bloody, beside Iphiclus, 
and that when the child was frightened and ran 
away, he stuck the knife on the sacred oak,! and the 


! According to the Scholiast on Homer (Od, xi. 287 and 
290) and Eustathius (on Homer, Od. xi. 292, p. 1685), the tree 
was not an oak but a wild pear-tree (&xepSes). ; 
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APOLLODORUS 


TpoXaa ws | ert Au yeu 0 «bAaos, eAuyeV atin, 
epcHletans TiS pa xutpas el Eveor Tov tow ert 
eas déxa Tepid Hor itleen, Tac yenn year, 
radTa pabeoy map alyumeod Medd prruvs 7 Thy pep 
peaNatpay elipe, TH O¢ Tepta dao TOY ine Euras ent 
Hieepes Sere Sédmxe met, Kal mals avra Hoddp- 
ays eyfveto tas bt Bdas cis dor uae, Kah 
TH aber PB vy N Tydcos Cuyatina hap or COMKE, 
Kab jue Np per Tivos Cv Mesa, xarqiece, oy Ge 
TaN ev “Apyct quratias cf “ec plyve Ardmmao, emt? 
péper HS" Paaretas lagupevos adTiy eKel peta 
Blayros KaTaueyoe. 

Brarroy 6b Kat It ypots Tadaos, of wai Avot- 
putyys THs A Bapros toh Med dpurradoy ” AdSpaaros 
Ta p@evorraios Mpdva& Mayuarevs “Aptorropayos 
"Hpeptnay, yn “A pebud patos yeyicl, Maplevorratou 
oe Npopayos « eycreTo, Oy poeta Tau Eveyoven él 
@iPas eorpareilly, Miyxcerréas oe idpuadros, bs 
Kev ets Tpotay. Updraeros be dyevero Aveodp- 
os, ‘Adpiorov bé «al "Spb déas TiS I pavanros 
Ouyarépes pee "A pyela Ansmvry Aiyutreta, Wee- 
des 8é Aiysadeds <xai > Kwdverrmos. 

Pépns dé 0 Kpy8las Pepis év Weroarig. Kri- 
cas eryevinjcren "Abuntov Kab Aut obpyov. Avnotip- 
ryos pcr ou mept Nepcav KATOKNGE, yinas 88 
Kipudleny, my be évtot pac "Appidear, eryev- 
pyoep ‘Op erryy <TOv borepov>' Krgdevrea ’ A pyeé- 
popov. ASpjrou dé Bactdrevorros Tow _ Pepa, 
eAiyrevaey “AroMAaY abtrd prnortevopev@ Thy 


} appirpoxdaas Ri: dudurpoxaags A 
oar .2) R: bat A. 3 ras Rs rot A, 
1 ton Uerepar added by Hereher, 
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bark * encompassed the knife aud hid it. He said, 
therefore, that if the knife were found, and he scraped 
off the rust, and gave it to Iphiclus to drink for ten 
days, he would beget a son. Haviny learned these 
things from the vulture, Melaipus found the knife, 
scraped the rust, and gave it to I[phiclus tor ten days 
to drink, and a son Podarees was born to hiim.? 
But he drove the kine to Pylus, and having received 
the daughter of Neleus he gave her to his brother. 
For a time he continued to dwell in Messene, but 
when Dionysus drove the women of Argos mad, 
he healed them on condition of receiving part of the 
kingdom, and settled down there with Bias? 

Bias and Pero had a son Talaus, who married 
Lysimache, daughter of Abas, son of Melampus, and 
had by her Adrastus, Parthenopaeus, Pronax, Mecis- 
teus, Aristomachus, and Eriphyle, whom Ainphiaraus 
married. Parthenopaeus had a son Promachus, who 
muarched with the Epigoni against Thebes;* and 
Mecisteus had a son Euryalus, who went to Troy. 
Pronax had a son Lycurgus; and Adrastus had by 
Amphithea, daughter of Pronax, three daughters, 
Argia, Deipyle, and Aegialia, and two sons, Aegialeus 
and Cyanippus. 

Pheres, son of Cretheus, founded Pherae in Thessaly 
and begat Admetus and Lycurgus. Lycurgus took up 
his abode at Nemea, and having married Eurydice, or, as 
some say, Amphithea, he begat Opheltes, afterwards 
called Archemorus.6 When Admetus reigned over 
Pherae, Apollo served him as his thrall, while Admetus 


1 Compare Apollodorus, Hpitome, in. 20, with the note. 
2 See below, 11.2. 2; Diodorus Siculus, ii. 68.4; Pansanias, 
it, 18. 4. 
* Compare below, m. 7.2. 4 See Homer, Z7. 1. 565 a9. 
> Sew below, tii. 6. 4, § See below, in. 1). 4. 
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APOLLODORUS 


Medtou Ouyarépa “AXkyetin. exetvou' be dweoen 
érrayyerdupivou" thy Ovyatépa Te KaTaceiEarrt 
appa Réorros kab Kampovs ~AmodrAav &evEus 
wv e mA f ‘ tg f vw 
COMKED" O OF KOJUTAS TPs Mevfav ANenotin 
NapBiver. Ovwov 6& ev Tals yastots éEeAGPeTO 
% f é Od . 5 A fal ae 0 , 2 Lied 
Aprégior Guaar dia tovTO Tov Cardapor avortas 
eipe spaxovt@r ametipapaci! memdypopéroy, 
"Aqoddor o€ ettror éEihderKkedOat Thy Dear, i77)- 
caro mae” potpav iva, brav “Adunros merry 
rerevTar, amToAVeH Tod Bamirov, tu Cxoralos TIS 
¢ XN > nw f 7 f- fe a GA iy t 
vrep avrov OvycKer Edyta.” ws O66 AOE 
wn ¢ n \ nm 
Tot Omjoxery nucpa, pte Too TATpOS fujTe THs 
x ‘ a f ” 
py tpos vrep adtod OrynoKetv PedovTow, “AdKyoTIS 
brepawébave. Kal abriv madw avémeprev i 
ka n ‘ 
Képy, @s dé trios Acyouow, “Upaxdijs <ampos 
‘ ” * - 
aurov dvekopice* puaeyerapevas Alby. 
” \ fa) r , \ ‘ fad 
1 = Adaorvos 66 Tod KpyOéos cai Tlokugijdns ris 
AvtodvKou ‘ldowy. ovToy wee ev ‘lwdx@, Tijs 

1 dnelvou Heyne, Hercher, Wagner: eacteg MNS , Wester- 
ann, Miiller, Bekher. 

+ drayyetdauéevov. The MSS. add medaAlou (Medtov), which 
is deleted by Hercher aud Wagner, following Heyne. 

* Agorros kal wdorpoy Heyne: Acdvrwr ical edarpwr A, 

4 @re:pdpar Heyne: owelpaya A. 

3 gapd RRO: wep) A. 

5 fAnra. The MSS. add warhp 4} pehrnp 9 yurn. These 
words are retained by Westermann and Muller, but omitted 
by Bekker, Hercher, and Wagner, following Hoyne. 

7 .carpds abroy averdutoes>. Omitted in the MSS. : restored 
by Fiseher and Wagner from Zenobius, Cen/. 1. 18. 


te we ee ee ee erent ea eit cement me oe 





1 Compare Hyyinus, fab. 50 and 51, 

3 That is, Persephone. 

* This pathetic story is immortalized by Kuripides in his 
noble tragedy llcestis, happily still extant, Compare 
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wooed Alcestis, daughter of Pelias. Now Pelias 
had promised to give his daughter to him who should 
yoke a lion and a boar to a car, and Apollo yoked and 
gave them to Admetus, who brought them to Pelias 
and so obtained Alcestis.! But in offering a sacrifice 
at his marriage, he forgot to sacrifice to Artemis ; 
therefore when he opened the marriage chamber he 
found it full of coiled snakes, Apollo bade him 
appease the goddess and obtained as a favour of the 
Fates that, when Admetus should be about to die, 
he might be released from death if someone should 
choose voluntarily to die for him. And when 
the day of his death came neither his father nor his 
mother would die for him, but Alcestis died in his 
stead. But the Maiden? sent her up again, or, as 
some say, Hercules fought with Hades and brought 
her up to him.* 

Aeson, son of Cretheus, had a son Jason by 
Polymede, daughter of Autolycus. Now Jason dwelt in 


Zenohius, Cent. 1. 18, which to a certain extent agrees 
verbally with this passage of Apollodorus, The tale of 
Admetus and Alcestis has its parallel in history. Once 
when Philip IL. of Spain had fallen ill and seemed like to 
die, his fourth wife, Anne of Austria, ‘in her distress, 
implored the Almighty to spare a life so important to the 
welfare of the kingdom and of the church, and instead of 
it to accept the sacrifice of her own. Heaven, says the 
chronicler, as the result showed, listener to her prayer. The 
king recovered , and the queen fell ill of a disorder which in 
a fow days terminated fatally.” So they laid the dead queen 
to her Jast rest, with the kings of Spain, in the gloomy pile 
of the Hseurial among the wild and barren mountains of 
Castile ; but there was no Hercules to complete the parallel 
with the Greek legend hy restoring her in the bloom of life 
and beauty to the arms of her husband. See W. H. Prescott, 
Listory of the Reign of Philip the Second, bk. vi. chap. 2, at 
the end. 
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APOLLODORUS 


oé ‘lornod [lerius éSacitevae fetes Kpndéa, @ 
Xpo per jmept Tis Bactrelas Bernier 6 6 Oeds 
TOV Hovordvdadov purdFacbar. TO Hey oop ™pa- 
TOV ryvoee Tov Xpao pov, abbs dé torepov avtov 
eyveo. TEA@Y yap érl TH Jaracon Hocesdave 
Ovetar' ((\Nous Te ToNNOVS ert TavTy aul TOD 
Tdaova peer eunraro. o oe mo8 ‘Yeeopryias ép 
Tots xeoptas diateddv éomevoen emi tiv Ovaiar 
GraBatvon bé ToT pov "Avaupov €EAAOe provoa tiv- 
danos, TO erepov dmohéaas ev TO pelo pe medidov. 
Pear dpevos 6e Tlevtas adrov wal Tov xpno pov 
cupBarov para TpocehOay, Tt dy erroingey 
éEouciay éxwr, ef Aoytov ty aur mos TLVOS 
povevO jaca Our Toy ToMTaY. Oo 86 él're émeh Oov 
adds, elre bd pipe “Hoas, by’ EXOor Kaxov 
Mijédea Wedia (Thy yap "“Hpav ov éripa), «TS 
Xpuodparrov “Sépas ” apn “ mpooétat Tov av e- 
pev auto.” todo Lledias a dnovaas evdus éml To 
Sépas ebelv’ éxékevoev adtoy. todto dé év 
Konyors qv <év> “A peos adores Kpepdwevov Kk 
Spuos, édpoupero dé bard Spdxorros G aumrvov. 

"Kl robro Terr d Levos "ldooy “Apyov wapera- 
Nere Tov Ppi€ou, cixelvos "AOnvas tmobepévns 

' Guia ER, Zenohius, Cent. iv. 92: dualas A. 


2 ¢t KB, Zenobins, Cent. iv. 92: rls A, 
3 édeiv A, Zenobius, Cent. 1v. 92: wretv Ki. 

1 For the story of Pelias and Jason, see Pindar, Pyth. iv. 
73 (129) sq9., with the Scholia ; Apollonius: Rhodius, Argon, 
i. & sgq.: Tuetzes, Schol. on Ly yeophron, i. 175; Hygmus, 
Fab. 12 aul 13; Servius, on Virgil, Hel. iv. 34; Lactantius 
Placidus, on Statins, Theb. iii. 516. The present passage of 

Apollodorus is copied almost literally, but as usual without 

scenowledginent, by Zenohius, Cent. iv. 92. It was the 
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Toleus, of which Pelias was king after Cretheus.1 
But when Pelias consulted the oracle concerning 
the kingdom, the god warned hiin to beware of the 
man with a single sandal. At first the king under- 
stood not the oracle, but afterwards he apprehended 
it. For when he was offering a sacrifice at the sea to 
Poseidon, he sent for Jason, among many others, to 
participate in it. Now Jason loved husbandry and 
therefore abode m the country, but he hastened to 
the sacrifice, and in crossing the river Anaurus he lost 
a sandal in the stream and landed with only one. 
When Pelias saw him, he bethought him of the oracle, 
and going up to Jason asked him what, supposing he 
had the power, he would do if he had received an 
oracle that he should be murdered by one of the 
citizens. Jason answered, whether at haphazard or 
instigated by the angry Hera in order that Medea 
should prove a curse to Pelias, who did not honour 
Hera, “I would command him,” said he, “to bring 
the Golden Fleece.’ No sooner did Pelias hear 
that than he bade him go in quest of the fleece. 
Now it was at Colchis in a grove of Ares, hanging on 
an oak and guarded by a sleepless dragon.* 

Sent to fetch the fleece, Jason called in the help of 
Argus, son of Phrixus; and Argus, by Athena’s advice, 


regular custom of Aetolian warriors to yo with the left fuot 
shod and the right foot unshod. See Macrobius, Saf. v. 18- 
21, quoting Eurrpides and Aristotle; Seholiast ou Pindar, 
Pyth, iv. 188. So the two hundred men who broke through 
the Spartan lines at the siege of Plataea were shod on the left 
foot only (Thucydides, ni. 22). Virgil represents some of the 
rustic militia of Latium marching tu war with their right feet 
shod and their left feet hare (dicen. vu. 689 9g.). As to the 
custom, see Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, pp. 311 sqq. 

® See Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. ih. 1268-1270, iv. 128 
8qq. 163. 
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TéVvTIKOVTO POV vain PUTED KEV E TH 7 poo a- 
yopevdeicay ano ToD KATHUTKEVATUYTOS ‘Apye" 
Kata dé Thy mpepay ev iippogen ‘A Oya porijer ' 
pyyoo THS Awbaridos EvAov. mg bé 1) VadS KATE. 
oxevio 6), YX peopeve re Beas aur@ wNety emeTpewre 
cuvabpoicarrt rods apiarous Tis ‘WArNGSsas. of 
b¢ cuvabporatévres cloLY Ot0E* Tidus ‘Ayriov,” 
ds exuBépva Tip vad, “Opdeds Okcypav, Anrys 
Kat Karacs Vopéou, Kaotep kai Horudedans 
Aros, Tedapeor Kat EnAevs Maxod, ‘Upakhijs 
Atos, Oxcevs Aiyéws, 2 "1Say cat Auyreds "Ada- 
péws, "A phe paos ‘Ouedéous,4 Kaevevs Kopevon,! 
tlaraipov * Hdaicrov %) 4) Aitwdod, Ku deds “Aneod, 
Aaépras “A pketaion, AUTOALEOS ‘Eppod, *Ara- 
Advrn Lxorvdes, Mevolrios “AxTopos, “Axtap 
‘Inmdaov, "Aduntos ‘bépytos, * ‘Axaotos lendéov, 
Kuputos “Hpuot, Merdaypos Oivéws, *Ayeaios 
Aveoupyou, Lod npeos Tlocesdavos, Totas Mar- 
fedKou, Borys Teréovros, Pavos nat Sragvdros 
Atovicov, "Epyivos Hooeudavos, Tepucrvpevos 
Nyréws, Adyeas “Hriov, "Idicrtos Oeartiov, "Ap- 
yos Dpitou, Kupianros Myxtaréws, Tl yvéXews 
‘lard aApov,® Anitos ’AXéxTopos,’ “Ideros Nav- 

' pewvfiev MR: mari A. 2 ‘Ayvlov Aevius: dyplov A. 

7 Onaets Alyéws Aegius : abyetss Onrdws uA. 

!"Oucddous opis. loxAdous A, 

5 Kaiwéews Képavas Negius: Képwros Kawées Clavier, Hereher, 

"‘Inwdapyou A: ‘Inmadxpou Scholiast on Homer, £7. ii. 404: 
‘Irredntuou Diodorus Siculus, iv. 67, 7. 


7 "Areerpudves Homor, Zi, xvii 602, with the Sehohuast : 
*HAerrpudvos Diodorus Siuulus, iv. 67 7. 





1 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 524 sqy., iv. 680 
syy.; Teetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 175. The f{ollowing 
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built a ship of fifty oars named Argo after its builder; 
and at the prow Athena fitted in a speaking timber 
from the oak of Dodona.t When the ship was built, 
and he inquired of the oracle, the god gave him 
leave to assemble the nobles of Greece and sail 
away. And those who assembled were as follow :? 
Tiphys, son of Hagnias, who steered the ship; 
Orpheus, son of Oeagrus; Zetes and Calais, sons of 
Boreas; Castor and Pollux, sons of Zeus; Telamon 
and. Peleus, sons of Aeacus; Hercules, son of Zeus; 
Theseus, son of Aegeus; Idas and Lynceus, sons of 
Aphareus; Amphiaraus, son of Oicles; Caeneus, 
son of Coronus; Palaemon, son of Hephaestus or of 
Aetolus ; Cepheus, son of Aleus ; Laertes son of Arci- 
sius; Autolycus, son of Hermes; Atalanta, daughter 
of Schoeneus; Menoetius, son of Actor; Actor, 
son of Hippasus; Admetus, son of Pheres; Acastus, 
son of Pelias; Eurytus, son of Hermes; Meleager, 
son of Oeneus; Ancaeus, son of Lycurgus; Euphe- 
mus, son of Poseidon; Poeas, son of Thaumacus ; 
Butes, son of Teleon; Phanus and Staphylus, sons 
of Dionysus; Erginus, son of Poseidon; Pericly- 
menus, son of Neleus; Augeas, son of the Sun; 
Iphiclus, son of Thestius; Argus, son of Phrixus; 
Euryalus, son of Mecisteus ; Peneleus, son of Hippal- 
mus; Leitus,son of Alector; Iphitus, son of Naubolus; 


narrative of the voyage of the Argo is based mainly on the 
Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius. As to the voyage of the 
Argonauts, see further Pindar, Pyth, iv. 156 (276) sqq.; Dio- 
dorus Siculus, iv. 40-49; Orphica, Argonautica; Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 175; Hyginus, Fab. 12, 14-23; Ovid, 
Metamorph. vii 1 sqq.; Valerius Flacous, Argonautica. 

2 For listy of the Argonauts, see Pindar, Pyth. iv. 171 s9q.; 
Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 20 s9q.; Orphica, Argonautica, 
119 agg.; Valerius Waccus, Argon. i. 352 sqg.; Hyginus, 
Fab. 14. 
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APOLLODORUS 


Bérou, ’Ackddados cal “1ddApevos *“Apeos, “Ac- 
téptos Kopyrov, Todrvdnpos EXdrov. 

Odor vavapyodvros lacoves dvayGevtes 7 poo - 
Loyovar Ajpvp. eruye dé 7 Afjpvos avdpay TOTE 
odca epnpos, Bactrevopevn Se 7rd ‘Trpervans 
Ths @oavros S¢ aitiay ryvde. at Anjpvear rip 
"Adpodirny ov« éripwy 4 Sé abtais éuBdarret 
Svoccplav, kab 81a rodTo ot yipavres atras éx 
Tis mwAnotoy Opdxns rAaBovrTes alyparwrisas 
cuvevvatovto avtats. aripatoueva bé ai An- 
pviat Tous Te waTépas Kal Tods avdpas povevouce' 
povn 8 gowoev “Trypirian tov eavtiis matépa 
xptraca @gavra. mpooaxovtes ody TéTE yu- 
vatkoxpatoupevy th Any pioyovtTat Tals yuvat- 
Flv. “Yapierdan 5€ “Idcov ovvervdterar, nal 
yevd maidas Kivnov cat NeBpoddvov. 

"Awd Anpvov && rpoctcyovot Aodioow,® ov 
éBacineve Kuvtixos. otros avtovds tredé~aro 
hiroppovas. vuKros b€ avaxGévtes évtedOey cab 
mepimecovTes ayrumvolais, ayvoodvTes mA TOTS 


1 WdAuevos Homer, Jl, ii, 512; BaApevos A, 
2 AoAloow Aegius: SeAfors EA. 





1 As to the visit of the Argonauts to Lemnos, see Apollo- 
nius Rhodius, Argon. i. 607 sqg.; Orphica, Argonautica, 473 
sgg.; Scholiast on Homer, Jl, vii. 468; Valerius Placcus, 
Argon. ii. 77 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 15. As to the massacre of 
the men of Lemnos by the women, see further Heroilotus, vi. 
138; Apostolius, Cent. x. 65; Zenobius, Cent. iv. 91; Scholiast 
on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 609, 615. ‘The visit of the 
penal to Leninos was the theme of plays by Aeschylus 
and Sophocles. See Tragicorwm Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. 
A. Nauck®, pp. 79,215 sqq.; The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. 
A. ©. Pearson, ii. 51 sqg. The Lemnian traditions have been 
interpreted as evidence of a former custum of gynocracy, or 
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Ascalaphus and Ialmenus, sons of Ares; Asterius, 
son of Cometes ; Polyphemus, son of Elatus. 

These with Jason as admiral put to sea and 
touched at Lemnos.! At that time it chanced that 
Lemnos was bereft of men and ruled over by a queen, 
Hypsipyle, daughter of Thoas, the reason of which was 
as follows. The Lemnian women did not honour 
Aphrodite, and she visited them with a noisome 
smell; therefore their spouses took captive women 
from the neighbouring country of Thrace and bedded 
with them. Thus dishonoured, the Lemnian women 
murdered their fathers and husbands, but Hypsipyle 
alone saved her father Thoas by hiding him. So having 
put in to Lemnos, at that time ruled by women, the 
Argonauts had intercourse with the women, and 
Hypsipyle bedded with Jason and bore sons, Euneus 
and Nebrophonus. 

And after Lemnos they landed among the Do- 
liones, of whom Cyzieus was king.? He received 
them kindly. But having put to sea from there by 
night and met with contrary winds, they lost their 
bearings and landed again among the Doliones. 


the rule of men by women, in the island. See J. J. Bachofen, 
Das Mutterrecht (Stuttgart, 1861), pp. 84 sqg. Every year 
the island of Lemnos was purified from the guilt of the 
massacre and sacrifices were offered to the dead. The cere- 
monies lasted nine days, during which all fires were extin- 
guished in the island, and a new fire was brought by ship 
from Delos. If the vessel arrived before the sacrifices to 
the dead had been offered, it might not put in to shore or 
anchor, but had to cruise in the offing till they were com- 
pleted. See Philostratus, Heroica, xx. 24. 

® As to the visit of the Argonauts to the Doliones and the 
death of King Cyzicus, see Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 
935-1077 ; Orphica, Argonautica, 486 sqq.; Valerius Flaccus, 
Argon, ti. 684 sqq., iii. 1 eqg.; Hyginus, Fab. 16. 
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a ?- ¢ \ a it 
Aorioot mpoatayovow. of 6é vouifovres LLeXac- 
BY) t \ ie) 
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a f a 
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A \ a ta’ la 
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n > 
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? 
fawav. Kal peta riy tapyy wreicavres Mucia 
mpocioXovaty. — ; 

"Evtadéa 8@ “Hpaxdréa nab Tlorvdnpov xaré- 
Nurov. “Tras yap 6 @eodduavros mais, “Hpa- 
Kréous 88 épdpevos, aroatargis bdpedcacOa bid 

fal 4 
KadArOS Vrd vudav aHpTayn. Torvdpnpos 5é 
a , Ls 
dkovcas avrov Bonaavros, cracduevos TO Eidos 
ediwxer,) vo Anata dye Oat vopitwv. Kat Snrot 
La] ‘ 
aovpruyovte “Hpaxdet. Cntovvrwy &¢ duhotépwr 
a - 
Tov" Trav 4 vais dviyOn, cat Torddnpes per év 
¢ 
Muocia xricas woduw Kiov? éBacirevoev, “Hpa- 

n ‘ \ ¢ la 9 oY] e 4 8 \ 
Ks 88 bréorperer ais “Apyos. “Hpddwmpos® 88 

> FANS \ 3 / a 4 3 
avrov ovdée THY apyiy dyot wredoas Tore, dAAD 

373 4 cA f \ > * ? 
map Opdddy Sovrederv. PDepexvdns dé adrov év 
"Aderais THs Oeccanias arrorepOhvar réyet, TAS 
"Apyovs PbeyEamévns yy StvacGar hepa Td Tov- 

1 @5lwxev Zenobius, Cené. vi. 21, Herscher, Wagner: dilwter 

A 


: 2 xlov TH: fou A, 
3 ‘Hpddwpos Faber: ‘Hpddoros A. 


1 They lamented for three days and tore out their hair ; 
they raised a mound over the yrave, marched round it 
thrice in armour, | ptlpgpee funeral rites, and celebrated 
games in honour of the dead man. The mound was to be 
seen down to later days, aud the people of Cyzicus continued 
to pour libations at it every year. See Apollonius Rhodius, 
Argon. i, 1057-1077. Compare Orphica, Argonautica, 571 sqq.; 
Valerius Flaceus, Argon, iii. 882 sqq. 
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However, the Doliones, taking them fora Pelasgian 
army (for they were constantly harassed by the Pelas- 
gians), joined battle with them by night in mutual 
ignorance of each other. The Argonauts slew many 
and among the rest Cyzicus; but by day, when they 
knew what they had done, they mourned and cut off 
their hair and gave Cyzicus a costly burial;! and after 
the burial they sailed away and touched at Mysia.? 

There they left Hercules and Polyphemus. For 
Hylas, son of Thiodamas, a minion of Hercules, had 
been sent to draw water and was ravished away by 
nymphs onaccount of his beauty. But Polyphemus 
heard him ery out, and drawing his sword gave chase 
in the belief that he was being carried off by robbers. 
Falling in with Hercules, he told him ; and while the 
two were seeking for Hylas, the ship put to sea. So 
Polyphemus founded a city Cius in Mysia and reigned 
as king;* but Hercules returned to Argos. How- 
ever Herodorus says that Hercules did not sail at all 
at that time, but served as a slave at the court of 
Omphale. But Pherecydes says that he was left 
behind at Aphetae in Thessaly, the Argo having de- 
clared with human voice that she could not bear 

“Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 1172 sqq.; 
Valerius Flaccus, Argon. iii. 481 sqq. 

3 As to Hylas and Hercules, compare Apollonius Rhodius, 
Argon. i. 1207 sqq.; Theocritus, Id. xiii.; Antoninus Libera- 
lis, Transform. 26; Orphica, Argonautica, 646 sgq.; Valerius 
Flaccus, Argon. iii. 521 sqq.; Propertius, i. 20. 17 egg.; Hy- 

inus, Fab. 14; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. 
C. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 18, 140 (First Vatican Mythographer, 
49; Second Vatican Mythographer, 199). It is said that 
down to comparatively late times the natives continued to 
sacrifice to Hylas at the spring where he had disappeared, 
that the priest used to call on him thrice by name, and that 

the echo answered thrice (Antoninus Liberalis, 1.c.). 
4 Compare Apollonins Rhodius, Argon. i. 1321 s9q., 1345 sqq. 
TOL 
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tov Bdpos. Anpdparos 8&8 adrov eis Kodyous 
memhevxdra tapedoxe: Atovictos wey yap auvrov 
Kab nyenova dyol trav “Apyovautay yevérGat, 

"Ard 5& Mucias dirirOov eis thy BeSpixov 
gv, hs éBaclvevev "Apveos [Loaedavos rais «at 
<vipdns>! Bid vvidos. syevvaios 5é dy obras TOUS 
mpoaaxovras Eévous iwdynate mucrevew Kal Tob- 
TOY TOY TpOTTOY aYypEL, TWaparyevdpevos ovY Ka) TOTE 
él tiv “Apyo Tov dpiorov auTdv eis Tuypny 
mpoexanetto.2 Tlodudevens b€ vrooyopevos mv- 
KTevoEL Tpds avTOV, TANEAS KATA TOV ayKova 
dmréxrewe. trav dé BeSpicwy épunodvrwy mpos 
avrov, dprdaavres of dpioreis Ta OTA TONOVS 
gevryovtas povedovaty avrav. 

"EvredOev avayOévtes xatavtdow eis thy Ths 
Opdens Larpvdynoodr, Oa Srer Piveds paves 
Tas dyes memnpwpevos. TovTov ot piv *Ayz- 

1 vdugpns added by Hercher, comparmg Scholiast on Plato, 
Laws, vii. p. 706 a. 2 wpoexadeiro Faber: mpomeradeiro A. 





1 The opinions of the ancients were much divided as to 
the share Hercules took in the voyage of the Argo. See 
Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 1290. In saying 
that Hercules was left behind in Mysia and returned to 
Argos, our author follows, as usual, the version of Apollonius 
Rhodius (Argon. i, 1273 sqq.). According to another version, 
after Hercules was left behind by the Argo in Mysia, he 
made his way on foot to Colchis (Theocritus, Id. xiii. 73 s9q.). 
Herodotus says (i. 193) that at Aphetae in Thessaly the hero 
landed from the Argo to fetch water and was left behind by 
Jason and his fellows. From the present parsage of Apollo- 
dorus it would seem that in this account Herodotus was follow- 
ing Pherecydes. Compare Stephanus Byzantius, 3.v, ’Ageral, 

* As to the visit of the Argonauts to the Bebryces, and the 
boxing-match of Pollux with Amycus, see Apollonius Rhoddius, 
Argon. ii. 1 sgq.; Theocritus, xxii. 27 sqq.; Orphica, Argo- 
nauhiea, 661 s9q.; Valerius Flaccus, Argon, iv. 99 eqq.; Hygi- 
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his weight. Nevertheless Demaratus has recorded 
that Hercules sailed to Colchis; for Dionysius even 
affirms that he was the leader of the Argonauts.! 

From Mysia they departed to the land of the 
Bebryces, which was ruled by King Amycus, son of 
Poseidon and a Bithynian nymph.?_ Being a doughty 
man he compelled the strangers that landed to box 
and in that way made an end of them. So going to 
the Argo as usual, he challenged the best man of the 
crew to a boxing match. Pollux undertook to box 
against him and killed him with a blow on the elbow. 
When the Bebryces made a rush at him, the chiefs 
snatched up their arms and put them to flight with 
great slaughter. 

Thence they put to sea and came to land at 
Salmydessus in Thrace, where dwelt Phineus, a seer 
who had lost the sight of both eyes.2 Some say he 


nus, Fab. 17; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. iii. 353 ; 
Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. 
RP: 31, 123 (First Vatican Mythographer, 93; Second Vatican 

ythographer, 140). The name of the Bithynian nymph, 
mother of Amycus, wus Melie (Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. 
ii, 4; Hyginus, Fab. 17; Servius, on Virgil, den. v. 373). 

3 As to Phineus and the Harpies, see Apollonius Rhodius, 
Argon. ii, 176 sqq., with the Scholia on vv, 177, 178, 181; 
Scholiast on Homer, Od. xii. 69; Valerius Flaccus, Argon. iv. 
422 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 19; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. ili. 209 ; 
Scriptores rerum mythicarum Laiwni, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. 

p. 9 9g., 124 (First Vatican Mythographer, 27; Second 
Vatiean Mythographer, 142). Aeschylus and Sophocles 
composed tragedies on the subject of Phineus. See T’ragico- 
rum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 83, 284 sg¢.; 
The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 
311 sqqg. The classical description of the Harpies is that of 
Virgil (Aen, iii. 225 eqq.). Compare Hesiod, Theog. 265-269. 
In his account of the visit of the Argonauts to Phineus, the 
rationalistic Diodorus Siculus (iv. 43 sg.) omits all mention 
of the Harpies. 
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vopos elpas A€youew, ot && Tlocerddvos uidy Kat 
mnpwbival dacw abrov ot pev wd Gedy, Ore 
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d¢ avT@ kab ras dpmutas oi Beol mrepwral Se 
foav avrat, kat ered) rQ Divel waperidero 
tpdmeta, e& odpavod Kadirrdpevat T& ev wrei- 
ova avyptravoy, ddya dé dca dapijs dvdrdea 
karéxerroyv, dere py SuvacGas mpocevéeyxacbat. 
Bovropévors O& trois “Apyovattats Tad rept Tob 
wrod pabely drobicecPat Tov TmAOdY Eby, THY 
dpruay avrov édy daraddAdEwouv. ot Sé mrapé- 
Oecav aite tpdmelav eeopdtwrv, apruar 6é 
éLaidyns olv Boh xatarradcar rhv tpopiy Hp- 
macay. Geacdpyevor Oé oi Bopéov maides Zijrns 
xa) Kdarais, dvres wrepwrol, oracdpevoe ta Eihn 
8: aépos edlaxov. fv 68 tals a&pirviaws ypewv 
reOvavat td Tdv Bopéov mraidwv, tats dé Bopéou 
matot Tore TéedeuTHC EY Bray Si@KovTEs wy) KaATA-~ 
AdBoct. Staxopévwy 6¢ Tay dpTuidy % pev Kara 
TleAomrdvyyncoy eis tov Thypny rorapov éurimnret, 
Os viv aw’ éxelyns”Aprrus xareltras tairny dé of 
pev Nexo@dnv ot Se “AcdXorouv carotow. 4 &8 
erépa xadovpévn “Oxvirérn, &s 88 Evo “Onvddn 
(Hoiodos dé Aéyer adriy “Oxumddny), abrn xara 
tiv Iporovrida getyouca péypis “Eywddqv 
HG vicwy, al viv an’ éxelyns Zrpopddes cahodv- 

1 éwe:d) Bekker: éresdiy HA: eresddv.. . weparlOotro (for 
MS. raperlGero) Hercher. 3 Horacav Ei: fpwaCoy A, 
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was a son of Agenor,! but others that he was a son 
of Poseidon, and he is variously alleged to have been 
blinded by the gods for foretelling men the future; or 
by Boreas and the Argonauts because he blinded his 
own sons at the instigation of their stepmother ;? or 
by Poseidon, because he revealed to the children of 
Phrixus how they could sail from Colchis to Greece, 
The gods also sent the Harpies to him. These were 
winged female creatures, and when a table was laid 
for Phineus, they flew down from the sky and snatched 
up most of the victuals, and what little they left stank 
so that nobody could touch it. When the Argonauts 
would have consulted him about the voyage, he 
said that he would advise them about it if they 
would rid him of the Harpies. So the Argonauts 
laid a table of viands beside him, and the Harpies 
with a shriek suddenly pounced down and snatched 
away the food. When Zetes and Calais, the sons of 
Boreas, saw that, they drew their swords and, being 
winged, pursued them through the air. Now it was 
fated that the Harpies should perish by the sons of 
Boreas, and that the sons of Boreas should die when 
they could not catch up a fugitive. So the Harpies 
were pursued and one of them fell into the river 
Tigres in Peloponnese, the river that is now called 
Harpys after her ; some call her Nicothoe, but others 
Aellopus, But the other, named Ocypete or, according 
to others, Ocythoe (but Hesiod calls her Ocypode) 8 
fled by the Propontis till she came to the Echinadian 
Islands, which are now called Strophades after her; 


1 So Apollonius Rhodius (Argon. ii. 237, 240) and Hyginus 
(Fab, 19 


2 See below, iii, 15. 8 note. 
8 Hesiod (Zheog. 267) calls her Ocypete. 
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5 S 2 mn 3 a , \ n 
elev ody avdrois ddeiva: mederdda 1a TeV ceT- 
pay, cal Tavrny édv pev idwor c@betcar, Starreiy 
xatappovooytas, day §& amohopévyny,® wy) mrely 
BidlecOas. radta axovcartes dvynyovTo, Kal as 
wryclov joav TOy TweTpov, adidow é« THs mpe- 
- n e fo! 
pas mederdda’ ris 88 imrauévys ra dkpa Tis 
oupas 1) ciprracis Tov TeTpOv ameBépicen 
3 é 
avaywpovoas ody éritnpnoavres Tas TwéTpas per 
3 é 2 4 5 ; id 8 “ fa) 
eipecias évrovou,® cvrArdaBopuéevns “Hpas, dt9rGor, 
1 Seto Bekker: 62° EA: ax’ Clavier, Hercher. 
2 SterGeiv Wi: éAGety A, 
> dwrokAuudvny EA, Wagner: arodvpévyy Heyno, Wester- 
mann, Muller, Bekker, Hercher. 


4 dwebépirey A: arédbpitey Ei: aréépicev Wagner. 
5 évrdvov A: ebrdvov EH, Wagner. 





1 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. ii. 284-298, who 

a co previously the islands were called the Floating Isles 
ota). 

7 The Clashing Rocks are the islands which the Greeks 
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for when she came to them she turned (esiraphe) and 
being at the shore fell for very weariness with her 
pursuer. But Apollonius in the Argonautica says that 
the Harpies were pursued to the Strophades Islands 
and suffered no harm, having sworn an oath that they 
would wrong Phineus no more. 

Being rid of the Harpies, Phineas revealed to 
the Argonauts the course of their voyage, and ad- 
vised them about the Clashing Rocks? in the sea. 
These were huge cliffs, which, dashed together by the 
force of the winds, closed the sea passage. Thick 
was the mist that swept over them, and loud the 
crash, and it was impossible for even the birds to 
pass between them. So he told them to let fly a 
dove between the rocks, and, if they saw it pass 
safe through, to thread the narrows with an easy 
mind, but if they saw it perish, then not to force a 
passage. When they heard that, they put to sea, and 
on nearing the rocks let fly a dove from the prow, 
and as she flew the clash of the rocks nipped off the 
tip of her tail. So, waiting till the rocks had recoiled, 
with hard rowing and the help of Hera, they passed 
through, the extremity of the ship’s ornamented 
called Symplegades. Another name for them was the 
Wandering Rocks (Planctae) or the Blue Rocks (Cyaneas). 
See Herodotus, iv. 85; Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. ii. 317 9q.; 
Valerius Flaccus, Argon. iv. 561 sq.; Pliny, Nat. Hist. vi. 32; 
Merry, on Homer, Od. xij. 61; Appendix, ‘‘ The Clashing 
Rocks.” As to the passage of the Argo between them, see 
Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. ii. 317 sqg., 549-610; Orphica, 
Argonautica, 683-714; Valerius Flaccus, Argon. iv. 561-702; 
Hyginus, Fab. 19. According tothe author of the Orphica 
the bird which the Argonauts, or rather Athena, let fly 
between the Clashing Rocks was not a dove but a heron 
(épwa:ds). The heron was specially associated with Athena. 
See D'Arcy Wentworth Thompson, Glossary of Greek Birds, 
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1 yebs Ei: ynds A, 


2 deriv: eyxabopuicbelons E, Wagner: éori yijs* raoppu- 
obelons A. % éréraqce EH: érerdacero A, 


Coed 








2 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. ii. 720 sqq.; Orphica, 
Argonautica, 715 sqq.; Valerius Flaccus, Argon. iv. ‘783 sqq.: 
Hyginus, Fab. 18. 

Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. ii. 815 sqq.; Orphica, 
Argonautica, 725 sygg.; Valorius Flacens, Argon. v. 1 s9qq.; 
Hyginus, Fab. 14 and 18. According to Apollonius, the 
barrow of Idmon was surmounted by a wild olive tree, 
which the Nisaeans were commanded by Apollo to worship 
as the guardian of the city. 
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poop being shorn away right round. Henceforth 
the Clashing Rocks stood still; for it was fated that, 
so soon as a ship had made the passage, they should 
come to rest completely. 

The Argonauts now arrived among the Marian- 
dynians, and there King Lycus received them 
kindly.! There died Idmon the seer of a wound 
inflicted by a boar ;? and there too died Tiphys, and 
Ancaeus undertovk to steer the ship.* 

And having sailed past the Thermodon and the 
Caucasus they came to the river Phasis, which is in 
the Colchian land.4 When the ship was brought into 
port, Jason repaired to Aeetes, and setting forth the 
charge laid on him by Pelias invited him to give 
him the fleece. The other promised to give it if 
single-handed he would yoke the brazen-footed bulls. 
These were two wild bulls that he had, of enormous 
size, a gift of Hephaestus; they had brazen feet 
and. puffed fire from their mouths. These creatures 
Aeetes ordered him to yoke and to sow dragon's 
teeth; for he had got from Athena half of the 
dragon’s teeth which Cadmus sowed in Thebes.§ 
While Jason puzzled how he could yoke the bulls, 

3 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. ii. 851-898; Or. 
phica, Argonautica, 729 sqq.; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 
eh Aca, Flaceus, Argon. v. 13 sgqg.; Hyginus, Fab, 14 
an e 

4 As to Jason in Colchis, and his winning of the Golden 
Fleece, see Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. ii. 1260 sqq., iii. 1 89g, 
iv. 1-240; Diodorus Sieulus, iv. 48. 1-5; Valerius Flaccus, 
Argon. v. 177—viii. 189 ; Ovid, Metamorph. vii. 1-158. The 
adventures of Jason in Colchis were the subject of a play by 
Sophocles called The Colchian Women. See The Fragments 
of Sophocles, od. A. C, Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 15 sgg.; Tragt- 
corum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck®, pp. 204 egg. 

5 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iii, 401 sqq., 1176 
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wvTa. mpos adAjAouS, TOTE KTElVELY adTOLs, 
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1 papparis ER*: papudnos A, * obs ERR*: as A. 


3 oelpavros EH: omelpovros A. 4 apaves Ei: dpavets A. 
5 rareCevypéver Faber: xara{evyrupévev BA, 





* As to the yoking of the brazen-footed bulls, compare 
Pindar, Pyth, iv, 224 (899) sqg.; Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. 
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Medea conceived a passion for him; now she was a 
witch, daughter of Aeetes and Idyia, daughter of 
Ocean. And fearing lest he might be destroyed 
by the bulls, she, keeping the thing from her 
father, promised to help him to yoke the bulls 
and to deliver to him the fleece, if he would swear 
to have her to wife and would take her with him on 
the voyage to Greece. When Jason swore to do so, 
she gave him a drug with which she bade him anoint 
his shield, spear, and body when he was about to 
yoke the bulls; for she said that, anointed with it, he 
could for a single day be harmed neither by fire nor 
by iron. And she signified to him that, when the 
teeth were sown, armed men would spring up from 
the ground against him; and when he saw a knot of 
them he was to throw stones into their midst from 
a distance, and when they fought each other about 
that, he was then to kill them.t On hearing that, 
Jason anointed himself with the drug,? and being 
come to the grove of the temple he sought the 
bulls, and though they charged him with a flame 
of fire, he yoked them.’ And when he had sowed 
the teeth, there rose armed men from the ground ; 
and where he saw several together, he pelted them 
unseen with stones, and when they fought each other 
he drew near and slew them.* But though the bulls 


iii. 1026 sgg. As to the drug with which Jason was to anoint 
himself, see further Pindar, Pyth. iv. 221 (394) 6g.; Apol- 
lonius Rhodius, Argon. iii. 844 sqg. It was extracted from a 
plant with a saffron-coloured flower, which waa said to grow 
on the Caucasus from the blood of Prometheus. Compare 
Valerius Flaccus, Argon. vii. 355 sqg.; Pseudo-Plutarch, De 
Fluviia, v. 4. 

2 Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iii. 1246 sqq. 

4 Ibid. 1278 sqqg. 4 Tbid. 1320-1398. 
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Tov Tavpwv ovd« édidouv T6 dépas Aiijrns, ¢8ovXrero 
58 rv te "Apyd xataprétar eal xreivar rods 
éumréovras. dbdcaca 8& Miydea rov “ldcova 
vueros él To dépas Hyaye, Kal rov dvrAdocorta 
Spdxovra Kkataxolpicaca trols dapudkas peta 
"ldcovos, youca To Sépas, éxt ryv “Apyw mape- 

/ ¢ \ 2 fal ey “ wv 
ryévero. ouveimeto d8 avTh nal 6 aderdos "Ayrup- 
Tos. of O8 vuKTOS peTa TOUTAY aviyOncar. 

Ainrns 82 éruyvods Ta TH Mydcia terorAunpeva 
Spunce thy vabv sidxev. tSotca dé avrov 
mrnatov dvra Mijseia tov aderddv dovever Kat 
pedicaca xatda trod Budod pimre. cuvabpoitwv 
88 Ainrns 7d 10d waidds péArn Ths SuwB-ews doré- 
pnoe Siomep broctpéewas, cal tra owbyta Tob 
masos pérn Barras, tov Torrov mpoonyopevce 
Topouvs. wodrrous 88 trav Kodryov ért trav &y- 
tna Ths ’Apyods éFéreurev, aretdnoas, i pi} 
Mydeav dfovow, abro’s meicecOar Ta éxelvys. 
of 8 oxyiobévres? Brdos AAdayod Ojtrynow 
Emr OLouvTo. 

Tots 6¢ “Apyovadrais rov “Hpsdavov worapor 
Hon wapatnréovar Leds pnvicas twrép rod povev- 
Oévros *Anpiprov yeudva AdBpov émumduapas 

1 oxic bdvres ER, Wagner: oxebévres A: Siar yebévres Hoyne, 


Westermann, Miller: Siaxe@évres Bokker: Staxuévres 
Hercher, 





? Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 123-182. 

® Here Apollodorus departs from the version of Apollonius 
Rhodius, according to shen Apsyrtus, left behind by Jason 
and Medea, pursued them with a band of Colchians, and, 
overtaking them, was treacherously slain by Jason, with the 
connivance of Medea, in an island of the Danube. See 
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were yoked, Aeetes did not give the fleece; for he 
wished to burn down the Argo and kill the crew. 
But before he could do so, Medea brought Jason by 
night to the fleece, and having lulled to sleep by her 
drugs the dragon that guarded it, she possessed her- 
self of the fleece and in Jason’s company came to the 
Argo! She was attended, too, by her brother 
Apsyrtus.2— And with them the Argonauts put to 
sea by night. 

When Aeetes discovered the daring deeds done 
by Medea, he started off in pursuit of the ship; 
but when she saw him near, Medea murdered her 
brother and cutting him limb from limb threw the 
pieces into the deep. Gathering the child’s limbs, 
Aeetes fell behind in the pursuit; wherefore he 
turned back, and, having buried the rescued limbs 
of his child, he called the place Tomi. But he sent 
out many of the Colchians to search for the Argo, 
threatening that, if they did not bring Medea to him, 
they should suffer the punishment due to her ; so they 
separated and pursued the search in divers places. 

When the Argonauts were already sailing past the 
Eridanus river, Zeus sent a furious storm upon them, 
and drove them out of their course, because he was 
Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 224 sq., 3038-481. Apollodorus 


seems to have followed the account piven by Pherecydes in 
his seventh book (Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. 
iv, 223, 228). The version of Apollonius is followed by 
Hyginus (Fad. 23) and the Orphic poet (Argonautica, 1027 
sqq.). According to Sophocles, in his play The Colchian 
Women, Apsyrtus was murdered in the palace of Aeetes 
(Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 228); and this 
account seems to have been accepted by Euripides (Medea, 
1334). Apollodorus’s version of the murder of Apsyrtus is 
aoe verbally by Zenobius (iv. 92), but as usual without 
acknowledgment, 
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éuBdrre mrdvynv. kab addy tas *Arpuprisas 
picous tTaparredvror 1 vais pOéyyerat pt) 
Anke tiv dpyyv Tod Atos, dav? py wopevOévres 
eis rhv Adcoviay tov’ Arpiprou povov xaba pbaciv 
tro Kipens. of 8& wapamAcioavres Ta Auyiov? 
rat Kerrav evn, nat dia Tov Lapoviov weddyous 
Siaxopicbérres,® mrapaperrapevor Tuppyviav 4r- 
Bov eis Aiainy,t &Oa Kipens inéras cyevopevoc 
kabalpovrat. 

25 Tlapamrdeovrov 5& Leiphvas avrayv, ’Opdevs 
thy évaytiav podoay per@ddv Tods ’ApyovavTas 
Katéaxe. pdovos dé Bodrns éevnkaro wpos adrds, 
dv dptdacaca ’Adpoditn év AtAvBal@ rataxice, 

Mera 8é¢ tas Yepyvas thy vady XdpuBd1s 
éEedéyero xal ZKdrAdNa Kal wétpar wrayeTal, 
tmép av PAE mod} Kal Kavos avahepopevos 
éwpato. adrAad Ota tovTav Stexdmice THY vadv 
adv Nuypniat Oéris mrapaxdnOcioa bd “Hpas. 

Tlapapenpdpevor 5¢ Opwaxiav vicov “Hrtov 
Bods® éyoucay eis trav Dasdeav vicov Képxvpav 
heov, hs Bactdeds Hv AXkivoos. trav dé Kérxav 


1 gay Heyne: ei HA, 

2 Avytwy Scaliger: AiBdiar HA. 

3 Staxomrbdvres Ei: ropsobévres A, 

4 aiainy ERR®C: Alatev Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, 
Bekker, Hercher. 

5 Bots EA: Béas Wagner. 





1 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 576-591; Or- 
phica, Argonautica, 1160 sqq. 

* Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 659-717, who 
describes the purificatory rites. A sucking-pig was waved 
over the homicides ; then its throat was cut, ba their hands 
were sprinkled with its blood. Similar rites of purification 
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angry at the murder of Apsyrtus. And as they were 
sailing past the Apsyrtides Islands, the ship spoke, 
saying that the wrath of Zeus would not cease unless 
they journeyed to Ausonia and were purified by Circe 
for the murder of Apsyrtus.1 So when they had 
sailed past the Ligurian and Celtic nations and had 
voyaged through the Sardinian Sea, they skirted 
Tyrrhenia and came to Aeaea, where they supplicated 
Circe and were purified.” 

And as they sailed past the Sirens,3 Orpheus 
restrained the Argonauts by chanting a counter 
melody. Butes alone swam off to the Sirens, but 
Aphrodite carried him away and settled him in Lily- 
baeum. 

After the Sirens, the ship encountered Charybdis 
and Scylla and the Wandering Rocks,* above which 
a great flame and smoke were seen rising. But Thetis 
with the Nereids steered the ship through them at 
the summons of Hera. 

Having passed by the Island of Thrinacia, where 
are the kine of the Sun,> they came to Corcyra, the 
island of the Phaeacians, of which Alcinous was 
king? But when the Colchians could not find the 
for homicide are represented on Greek vases. See my note 
on Pansanias, ji. 31. 8 (vol. iit. p. 277). 

* About the Argonauts and the Sirens, see Apollonius 
Rhodius, Argon. iv. 891-021; Orphica, Argonautica, 1270- 
1297 ; Hyginus, Fab. 14. 

4 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 922 sqq. These 
Wandering Rocks are supposed to be the Lipari islands, two 
of which are still active volcanoes. 

5 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 964-979, accord- 
ing to whom the kine of the Sun were milk-white, with 
golden horns. 

5 About the Argonauts among the Phaeacians, see Apol- 
lonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 982 egq.; Orphica, Argonautica, 
1298-1354; Hyginus, Fab. 23. 
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Thy vaby evpely py Suvapévov ot ev roils Kepav- 
views) Bpece mrapmenoay, of Se cis tHY ‘TAupisa 
kopsabevres exticav “Arpupridas vijrous* evtot dé 
mpos Palaxas érOovres Thy Apyw xatédaBov Kat 
thy Mideav anyrovy map *Adcwoov. o 88 
elev, e¢ ev Sn ovvernruOev “ldcovt, Sacer 
autiny éxeive, eb & ére wapOvos eori, To warpl 
> / 2 > / \ e393 / \ , 
aroméupev.? “Apiirn dé 7 “AXxuvoou yuvl) bOa- 
caca Mijdeav lacou cuvélevEev' 60ev ot pev 
Koryou werd Paideov xardxnoay, of 8 ’Apyo- 
vadras meta THS Mydetas dvnyOnaav. 

Tiréovres 58 vuerds ohodpe mepurimrover 
xetavt. “Amodrwv dé ods él tas Medavrious® 
Sezpas, tokevcas TH Pédrar cis tHv Odrdaccay 
Katnotpayrev. of 5& mAnaiov eeacavro vijcoy, 
TH 5&é Tapa mpocdoxiay dvadavivar* mpocoppe- 
obévres ’Avddny éxdvdecav: iSpuodpevor 66 Bwpov 
"AmdANwvoS aiysynrov® Kab OvotdcavTes én 
etaxyiav érpdmnoay. Sodeiaas 8 tad ’Apyrns 
Mybeig Sddexa Oepdraivas tovs dproréas Erxwr- 
Toy pera watyvias: Oev ert cal vov év tH Ovoig 
atunbés ote cxaomrew tais yuvaktv. 

1 Kepavvlois Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 175: «epnu- 
patois A: Kepxupalwy E, 2 dromeuper EH: dvruréupev A. 

3 MeAavriovs Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 1707: pevot- 


tlov A, 
_ {A participle like carawAayévres seems wanted. Compare 


ii, 5. 1. 
5 aiyAhrov Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 1716: alyalou A. 





1 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 1106 sgg.; Or- 
phica, Argonautica, 1327 sqq. 
* Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon, iv. 1111-1169; 
Orphica, Argonautica, 1342 sqq. 
Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 1206 sqq. 
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ship, some of them settled at the Ceraunian moun- 
tains, and some journeyed to Illyria and colonized 
the Apsyrtides Islands. But some came to the 
Phaeacians, and finding the Argo there, they de- 
manded of Alcinous that he should give up Medea. 
He answered, that if she already knew Jason, he 
would give her to him, but that if she were still a 
inaid he would send her away to her father.1 How- 
ever, Arete, wife of Alcinous, anticipated matters by 
marrying Medea to Jason;? hence the Colchians 
settled down among the Phaeacians® and the Argo- 
nauts put to sea with Medea. 

Sailing by night they encountered a violent storm, 
and Apollo, taking his stand on the Melantian ridges, 
flashed lightning down, shooting a shaft into the sea. 
Then they perceived an island close at hand, and 
anchoring there they named it Anaphe, because it 
had loomed up (anaphanenaz) unexpectedly. So they 
founded an altar of Radiant Apollo, and having offered 
sacrifice they betook them to feasting; and twelve 
handmaids, whom Arete had given to Medea, jested 
merrily with the chiefs; whence it is still customary 
for the women to jest at the sacrifice.* 


4 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 1701-17305 
Orphica, Argonautica, 1361-1367. From the description of 
Apollonius we gather that the raillery between men and 
women at these sacrifices was of a ribald character (afoxpots 
trecow). Here Apollodorus again departs from Apollonius, 
who places the intervention of Apollo and the appearance of 
the island of Anaphe after the approach of the Argonauts to 
Crete, and their repuse by Talos. Moreover, Apollonius tells 
how, after leaving Phaeacia, the Argonauts were driven by a 
storm to Libya and the Syrtes, where they suffered much 
hardship (Argon. wv. 1228-1628). This Libyan episode in 
the voyage of the Argo is noticed by Diodorus Siculus 
(iv. 56. 6), but entirely omitted by Apollodorus. 
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"Evrebddev dvayGévres kwdvovrae Kprjry mpoc- 
ioyew td Tédw. tTovToy of pév ToD Yadxod 
yévous elvas Nyouoty, of O¢ vd ‘Hdalorou Mivws 
So0fvau: ds Hv yadxods dvijp, of dé tadpov abrov 
Aéyouow, eiye 58 PrCBa pilav aid adyévos 
KaTrareivovoay aypt abupay' Kata bé To Téppa? 
ris preBos Aros Sujpevato Yarkods. ovTOS oO 
Taras tpls éxdorns juépas Thy vigov wTepiTpo- 
ydtov ériper 8:6 nal tére tiv “Apy® mpoc- 
arréovaay Oewpav Tots AGars EBadrev. éFarrat- 
Gel 88 bd Mydelas drébavey, as pév enor 
Aéyovet, ba hapydcov aiTtS paviav Myédeias 
éuBarovons, as € tives, UrocYouevns Toijoesy 
abdvarov Kab Tov hrov éFeNovans, éxpvévros Tov 
qavros ix@pos avrov dmobaveiv. tives Se avrov 
rokev0évta bird Llotavros eis 7d ohupov redeu- 
THoat Néyouce. 

Miay 88 évradéa vixra peivavres Aiyivy mpoc- 
loyouow vdpedoacbar Oérovtes, Kal yiverat rept 
ths vdpelas avrois a&usrrAa. exeiOev Sé Osa THs 
Etfotas cab ris Aoxpidos mrevoavres ets "Tadxov 


1 +épua Faber, Heyne, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: Sépya A, 
Zenobius, Cent. v. 85, Westermann, Muller. 





1 As to Talos, sce Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 1639~ 
1693 ; Orphica, Argonautica, 1358~1360 ; Agatharchides, in 
Photius, Bibliotheca, p. 443 b, lines 22-25, ed. Bekker ; Lucian, 
De saltatione, 49; Zenobius, Cent. v. 85; Suidas, s.v. Sapdd- 
vios yéAws ; Kustathius, on Homer, Odyssey, xx. 302, p. 1893; 
Scholiast on Plato, Republic, i. p. 38374. Talos would soem 
to have been a brouze image of the sun represented as & nian 
with a bull’s head. See The Dying God, pp. 74 6q.; A. B. 
Oook, Zeus, i. 718 sgg. In his account of the death of Talos 
our author again differs from Apollonius Rhodius, according 
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Putting to sea from there, they were hindered 
from touching at Crete by Talos Some say that 
he was a man of the Brazen Race, others that he was 
given to Minos by Hephaestus; he was a brazen man, 
but some say that he was a bull, He had a single 
vein extending from his neck to his ankles, and a 
bronze nail was rammed home at the end of the vein. 
This Talos kept guard, running round the island 
thrice every day ; wherefore, when he saw the Argo 
standing inshore, he pelted it as usual with stones. 
His death was brought about by the wiles of Medea, 
whether, as some say, she drove him mad by drugs, 
or, as others say,she promised to make him immortal 
and then drew out the nail, so that all the ichor 
gushed out and he died. But some say that Poeas 
shot him dead in the ankle. 

After tarrying a single night there they put in to 
Aegina to draw water, and a contest arose among 
them concerning the drawing of the water.2 Thence 
they sailed betwixt Euboea and Locris and came to 


to whom Talos perished through grazing his ankle against a 
jagged rock, so that all the ichor in his body gushed out. This 
incident seems to have been narrated by Sophocles in one 
of his plays (Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 
1638; The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, i. 110 
sqq.). The acvount, mentioned by Apollodorus, which re- 
ferred the death of Talos to the spells of Medea, is illustrated 
by a magnificent vase-painting, in the finest style, which 
represents Talos swooning to death in presence of the Argo- 
nauts, while the enchantress Medea stands by, gazing grimly 
at her victim and holding in one hand a basket from which 
she seems to he drawing with the other the fatal herbs. See 
A. B. Cook, Zeus, i. p. 721, with plate x11. 

2 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 1765-1752, from 
whose account we gather that this story was told to explain 
the origin of a foot-race in Aegina, in which young men ran 
with jars full of water on their shoulders. 
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AOoy, Tov wdyTa Toby ev TérTAapot wnat TEheL@- 

CaVTes. 
a7 Tledias 88 daroyvods thy trocrtpodiy Tov 
’"ApyovauTay tov Alcova wretvew HOcrer a Se 
airnodpevos éavroy dvedely Ouoiavy émireddv 
ddeas ToD Tavpelov omracduevos aliparos! daré- 
Paver. 4 88 "ldoovos pyrnp érapacapévy Terie,” 
vimiov arodmrotea maida Ipduayov éavrypy 
avyiptnoe Uedias 88 nal rov avTh Katarepbévra 
maisa amécravev. 6 58 Idcwv caredOav Td pev 
Sépas Gdwxe, wept dy Se 7dix740n peredOety eOérwy 
Karpov efebéxero. xal TOTE pev eis “loOpov pera 
TOV aptaTéwy TAgvcAaS aveOnke THY vady Tooet- 
dau, adOis Se Miderav wapaxare Snrety Srras 
Tlertas ait Sixas brdooyy. 1 88 ely Ta Baci- 
rera TOD Ilediov rapedOovca meier tas Ovya- 
Tépas avtTod Tov Tratépa Kpeoupyhoat Kal Kade- 
yijoat, ua gdapudkav adrov émayyedopevyn 
qoucey véov' Kal Tod miotedoa, ydpiv KpLov 
pedicaca nal caberjoaca éroinoev dpva. ai 
Sé mictevoacas tov twatépa Kpeoupyodct Kat 
Kadéeyovow. "“Axacros® b& pera tdv tHv TwrKdv 
1 raupslav eracduevos aluaros E: radpou alua cnacdueros A, 


2 wedig Ei: wealay A, 
3 “Acagroas Aegius: &Sipacras HA. 





1 Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 50.1; Valerius Flaccua, 
Argon. i. 777 sq. The ancients believed that bull’s blood was 
poisonous. Similarly Themistocles was popularly supposed 
to have killed himself by drinking bull’s blood (Plutarch, 
Themisiocles, 31). 

* Her name was Perimede, according to Apollodorus (i. 9. 
16). Diodorus Siculus calls her Amphinome, and says that 
she stabbed herself after cursing Pelias (iv. 50. 1), 
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Ioleus, having completed the whole voyage in four 
months, 

Now Pelias, despairing of the return of the 
Argonauts, would have killed Aeson; but he re- 
quested to be allowed to take his own life, and in 
offering a sacrifice drank freely of the bull’s blood 
and died.t And Jason’s mother cursed Pelias and 
hanged herself,? leaving behind an infant son 
Promachus; but Pelias slew even the son whom 
she had left behind.2 On his return Jason surren- 
dered the fleece, but though he longed to avenge 
his wrongs he bided his time. At that time he sailed 
with the chiefs to the Isthmus and dedicated the ship 
to Poseidon, but afterwards he exhorted Medea to 
devise how he could punish Pelias. So she repaired 
to the palace of Pelias and persuaded his daughters 
to make mince meat of their father and boil him, 
promising to make him young again by her drugs; 
and to win their confidence she cut up a ram and 
made it into a lamb by boiling it. So they believed 
her, made mince meat of their father and boiled 
him. But Acastus buried his father with the help 


3 Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 50. 1. 

# With this account of the death of Pelias compare Dio- 
dorus Siculus, iv. 51 sq.; Pansanias, viii. 11. 2 eg.; Zenobius, 
Cent. iv. 92; Plautus, Pseudolus, Act ili. vv. 868 sqq. - Cicero, 
De senectute, xxiii, 83; Ovid, Metamorph. vit. 297-349; 
Hyginus, Fab. 24. The story of the fraud practised hy Medea 
on Pelias is illustrated by Greek vase-paintings. For example, 
on a black-figured vase the ram is seen issuing from the 
boiling cauldron, while Medea and the two daughters of Pelias 
stand by watching it with gostures of glad surprise, and the 
aged white-haired king himself sits lookmy on expectant. See 
Miss J. E. Harrison, Greek Vase Paintings (London, 1894), 
plate ii; A. Baumeister, Denkmdler des klassischen Alter- 
tums, ii. 1201 sg., with fig. 1394. According to the author of 
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oixovvtay tov mratépa Sante, tov &é "ldcova 
peta THs Mnbeias ris TwdrKod éxBdrres. 

Oi 88 Fxov eis KépivOov, xat déca pev érn 
SieréXouv edtuyobvres, adOts 8é rod rhs KopiwGov 
Baothéws Kpéovtos tiv Ovyarépa Travenv 
"Idea éyyuavros, wapareprpdpevos “Lacwy M3}- 
Seray éyduer. 1% 5é, oUs Te Buooev ‘lLdcwy Geods 
émixarecapevn xal thy “Ideovos dyapiotiay 
peprpapévn wOAGKLS, TH pev yapoupévn TréTrov 
pepaypevov* dhappdxors® ereprvev, Sv audteca- 
pévn peta tov BonOodvros tatpos mupl AdBpw 
KatepreyOn,® rads dé waidas obs elyev €& "Idcovos, 
Méppepov nat Dépnta, dmécrewe, cat AaABoica 
mapa ‘“HdAtov apya mrnvavt Spaxdvtav él 
Tovtou hevyouca HAGev eis "AOrjvas. éyerar 5é 
<xal> ért devyovoa trols maidas ere vytious 
évras KxarédiTrer, ixétas Kabicaca émt Tov Bopoy 

1 yepaypévoy Hi: peuaryeupévoy A. 
2 dapudiots ER: ddpyaroy A. 


3 narepréxon HE: naraprdye A. 
4 rrqvay EC. Some MSS. read awrnyay. 





the epic Returns (Nostot), Medea in like manner restored to 
youth Jason’s old father, Aeson ; according to Pherecycles and 
Simonides, she applied the magical restorative with success 
to her husband, Jason. Again, Aeschylus wrote a play called 
The Nurses of Dionysus, in which he related how Medea 
similarly renovated not only the nurses but their husbands by 
the simple process of decoction. See the Greek Argument to 
the Medea of Euripides, and the Scholiast on Aristophanes, 
Knights, 1821. (According to Ovid, Metamorph, vii. 251- 
294, Medea restored Aegon to youth, not by boiling him, but 
by draining his body of his effete old blood and replacing it by 
a magic brew.) Again, when Pelops had been killed and 
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of the inhabitants of Ioleus, and he expelled Jason 
and Medea from Iolcus. 

They went to Corinth, and lived there happily 
for ten years, till Creon, king of Corinth, betrothed 
his daughter Glauce to Jason, who married 
her and divorced Medea, But she invoked the 
gods by whom Jason had sworn, and after often 
upbraiding him with his ingratitude she sent the 
bride a robe steeped in poison, which when Glauce 
had put on, she was consumed with fierce fire along 
with her father, who went to her rescue. But 
Mermerus and Pheres, the children whom Medea had 
by Jason, she killed, and having got from the Sun 
a car drawn by winged dragons she fled on it to 
Athens.?. Another tradition is that on her flight she 
left behind her children, who were still infants, 
setting them as suppliants on the altar of Hera of the 


served up at a banquet of the gods by his cruel father Tanta- 
lus, the deities in pity restored him to life by boiling him in 
a cauldron from which he emerged well and whole except for 
the loss of his shoulder, of which Demeter had inadvertently 
partaken. See Pindar, Olymp. i 26. (40) sq., with the Schol- 
jast; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 152-153. For similar 
stories of the magical restoration of youth and life, see 
Appendix, ‘“‘The Renewal of Youth.” 

1 See Euripides, Medea, 1136 sgq. It is said that in her 
agony Glance threw herself into a fountain, which was 
thenceforth named after her (Pausanias, ii. 2.6), The fountain 
has been discovered and excavated in recent years. See 
G. W. Elderkin, ‘The Fountain of Glance at Corinth,” 
American Journal of Archaeology, xiv. (1910), pp. 19-50. 

2 In this account of the tragic end of Medea’s stay at 
Corinth our author has followed the Medea of Euripides. 
Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 54; Ovid, Metamorph. vii, 
391 eqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 25. According to Apuleius (Meta- 
morph. i. 10), Medea contrived to burn the king’s palace and 
the flag himself in it, as well as his daughter. 
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ths “Hpas ris axpatas: Kopiv@tor b¢ adrods dva- 
OTHTAVTES KATETPAUPATLOAD. 
4 a nm 

Myrdsea Se Heev eis “AOnvas, canal yapnbeioa 
Alive? aida yer Moov. értBovrevovea 8é 
Barepov Once puyas é& "AOnvav pera rod madds 
9 ie 3 > e \ n , 
éxBadrpeqtTat. GAN oOUTOS pév TWOAAOY KPaTIAAS 
BapBapwv tiv if’ éavrov xopav drracay Mydiay 

, >] 
éxddeoe, Kal atparevdpevos eri Ivdovs débave: 
Mijdera Sé eis Koryous 7rOev ayvwortos, cal 
n 7 ¢ ‘ n > fal / 

kataraBsovaa Ainrny bard tod dderdod Ilépcou 
tis Bacihelas éeorepnuévoy, xteivaca todTov TO 
matp) ty Bacihelav amoxaréc rycen, 





1 Compare Pausanias, ii. 3.6; Aelian, Varia Historia, v. 
21; Scholiast on Euripides, Medea, 9 and 264. Down to a 
comparatively late date the Corinthians used to offer annual 
sacrifices and perform other rites for the sake of expiating the 
murder of the children. Seven boys and seven girls, clad in 
black and with their hair shorn, had to spend a year in the 
sanctuary of Hera of the Height, where the murder had been 
perpetrated. These customs fell into desuetude after Corinth 
was captured by the Romans. See Pausanias, ii. 3. 7; 
Scholiast on Euripides, Medea, 264; coinpare Philostratus, 
Heroica, xx. 24. 

2 According to one account, Medea attempted to poison 
Theseus, but his father dashed the poison cup from his lips. 
See below, Hyztome, 1. 5 ag.; Plutarch, Theseus, 12; Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 55. 4-6; Pausanias, ii. 3. 8; Scholiast on Homer, 
if. xi. 741; Eustathius, Comment. on Dionysius Perieg. 
1017; Ovid, Metamorph. vii. 406-424. According to Ovid, 
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Height; but the Corinthians removed them and 
wounded them to death. 

Medea came to Athens, and being there married 
to Aegeus bore him a son Medus. Afterwards, 
however, plotting against Theseus, she was driven 
a fugitive from Athens with her son.2. But he con- 
quered many barbarians and called the whole 
country under him Media,’ and marching against 
the Indians he met his death. And Medea came 
unknown to Colchis, and finding that Aeetes had 
been deposed by his brother Perses, she killed Perses 
and restored the kingdom to her father.* 


the poison which Medea made use of to take off Theseus was 
aconite. 

3 For the etymology, compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 55. 5 
and 7, iv. 56.1; Strabo, xi. 13.10, p. 526; Pausanias, ii. 3. 
8; Eustathius, Comment. on Dionysius Perieg. 1017; Hygi- 
nus, ab. 27. 

4 According to others, it was not Medea but her son Medus 
who killed Perses. See Diodorus Siculus, iv. 56.1; Hyginus, 
fab. 27. Cicero quotes from an otherwise unknown Latin 
tragedy some lines in which the deposed Aeetes is repre- 
sented mourning his forlorn state in an unkingly and 
unmanly strain (Tusculan. Desput. iii. 12, 26). The narrative 
of Hyginus has all the appearance of being derived from a 
tragedy, perhaps the same tragedy from which Cicero quotes. 
But that tragedy itself was probably based on a Greek 
original ; for Diodorus Siculus introduces his similar account 
of the assassination of the usurper with the remark that the 
history of Medea had been embellished and distorted by the 
extravagant fancies of the tragedians. 
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I. ’Ererdy 88 Td Tod Aeveadtwvos Se€eAndv- 
Oaper yéevos, éyouévas Neyoper) 16 “Ivd-yetov. 

"Oneavod nai TyOdos yiverar ais “Ivayos, ad’ 
o motapos év “Apyer “Ivayos xareirat. Tovrov 
kat Merlas? ris ‘Oxeavot Popwvets te Kal 
Aiytanreds rraides éyévovto. Aintadéws pev odv 
drados amolavovros  yopa araca Aiyiddee 
éxrAjOn, Dopwveds 6¢ dnacns Tis orepov TeXo- 
movuncov mpocayopevdetans Suvacrevor éx T2de- 
Sixns® viudns "Ami xal NidBnv éyévvncev. 
"Amis ev ody eis tupavvida Thy éavTod pera- 
otjicas Siva cal Biavos dv tdpavvas, dvondoas* 
ad éavtod ryv Tledordvyncov “Amiav, td 
@erktovos xal Tedyivos émsBourcvdels drrais 
atéGave, kal vouscbels eds éxrAnOn dparss: 
NudBns 88 xal Aros (} mpwern yuvarrl Leds bvyrh 
éuiyn) mais “Apyos éyévero, ws 8&8 ’Axovotdads 

1 Adyouev Aegius: Aéyouey A, 

® Mealas Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 177, Scholiast on 
Plato, Timaeus, p. 22 a: pearlooys A. 

3 Tnrodlens Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 177, Scholiast 


on Plato, Timaeus, p. 22.4: ék ris Aaod{ens Heyne (in the 
text). * évaudoas Bekker, Wagner (misprint). 





1 As to Inachus and his descendants, see Tzetzes, Schol. 
on Lycophron, 177 (who follows Apollodorus) ; Pausanias, ii. 
15. 5; Scholiast on Euripides, Orestes, 982; Scholiast on 
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I. Havine now gone through the family of Deu- 
calion, we have next to speak of that of Inachus. 

Ocean and Tethys had a son Inachus, after whom 
a river in Argos is called Inachus.! He and Melia, 
daughter of Ocean, had sons, Phoroneus and Aegia- 
leus. Aegialeus having died childless, the whole 
country was called Aegialia ; and Phoroneus, reigning 
over the whole land afterwards named Peloponnese, 
begat Apis and Niobe by a nymph Teledice. Apis 
converted his power into a tyranny and named the 
Peloponnese after himself Apia; but being a stern 
tyrant he was conspired against and slain by 
Thelxion and Telchis. He left no child, and being 
deemed a god was called Sarapis.2 But Niobe had 
by Zeus (and she was the first mortal woman with 
whom Zeus cohabited) a son Argus, and also, so says 


Homer, Zz. 1. 22. According to Apion, the flight of the 
Israelites from Egypt took place during the reign of Inachnus 
at Argos. Sce Eusebius, Praeparatio Hvangeli, x. 10. 10 sq. 
On the subject of Phoroneus there was an ancient epic 
Phoronis, of which a few verses have survived. See Hyi- 
corum Graecorum Fragmenia, ed. G. Kinkel, pp. 209 sgg. 

2 Apollodorus identities the Argive Apis with the Egyptian 
bull Apis, who was in turn identified with Serapis \Sarapis). 
As to the Egyptian Apis, see Herodotus, ii. 153 (with Wiede- 
mann’s note), iii, 27 and 28. As to Apia as a name for 
Peloponnese or Argos, see Aeschylus, Suppl. 260 sqq.; Pau- 
sanias, ii. 5.7; Seholiast on Homer, £2. i. 22; Txetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, \77 ; Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. Aqfa. 
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dyot, cab Tledacyds, agp’ ob KrnOijvat tos Thy 
Terorévvnooy oixodvras Iedacyovs. ‘Haiodos 
2 be rov Tledacyov aitoyova pyow elvat. ddda 
qeph ev ToUTOU Trdduv epodmev: “Apyos 5é AaBov? 
thy Bacirelav ad’ éavrod thy Uedoravyycov 
éxdrecer “Apyos, cab ynuas Eiddyny thy Xrpu- 
pdvos kal Neatpas éréxvacer “ExBacov Uletpavta 
"Exldavpov Kpiagoy, ds xab rhv Bactrelay mrapé- 
ra Bev. 
"ExBdoovu 8 ’Ayivwp yiveras, Trovrou 6é”Apyos 
6 TavonTns Neyouevos. elye Se odTOS 6POarpovs 
pep ev rravtt T@ copa, UrepBarrov de Suvdper 
Tov pev TH ApKadiay Avpawduevoy tadpov dve- 
Nov THY TovTov Sopav Hnudiécaro, Xatupov Fé 
Tous “Apxddas adixobyta nal ddatpovpevor ra 
Bocknuata tmrocras amécteve. Réyerat Sé Ort 
Kat thv Taprdpov cat Tfjs "Eyidvav, 3) rods 
mapiovras ouvnprater, émiTnpyioas Kotwopéevny 
amécreavev. é&edixnoe 5é kal rov “Amidos pavor, 
Tovs aitious amoKteivas. 
"Apyou 6€ Kat “Iopjvns tis “Acwrod strats 
“Tacos, 0b gacw “Ia yevéorO, Kdorop &é 0 
; yevéoOar. p 6é o 
cuyypaypas Ta Ypovikd Kal ToNAOL TOY TpAayLKaV 
"Ivdyou tip “Ie Aéyovoww: “Halodos dé cat Axov- 
1 After AaBov the MSS. (A) add wap& bopwvéws, which is 


omitted by Hercher and Wagner, following Heyne. 
2 “Tacos Aeyius: Toos A. 


1 Sce below, iii. 8. 1. 

2 Compare Scholiast on Euripides, Orestes, 932 ; Hyginus, 
Fab. 145. 

3 As to Argus and his many eyes, compare Acschylus, 
Suppl. 303 sqq.; Scholiast on Euripides, Phoen. 1116; Ovid, 
Metamorph. i. 625 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 145; Sorvius, on 
Virgil, Aen. vii. 790; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, 
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Acusilaus, a son Pelasgus, after whom the inhabit- 
ants of the Peloponnese were called Pelasgians. 
However, Hesiod says that Pelasgus was a son of 
the soil. About him I shall speak again.! But 
Argus received the kingdom and called the Pelo- 
ponnese after himself’ Argos; and having married 
Evadne, daughter of Strymon and Neaera, he begat 
Ecbasus, Piras, Epidaurus, and Criasus,2 who also 
succeeded to the kingdom. 

Ecbasus had a son Agenor, and Agenor had a son 
Argus, the one who is called the All-seeing. He had 
eyes in the whole of his body,3 and being exceed- 
ingly strong he killed the bull that ravaged Arcadia 
and clad himself in its hide; and when a satyr 
wronged the Arcadians and robbed them of their 
cattle, Argus withstood and killed him. It is said, 
too, that Echidna,* daughter of Tartarus and Earth, 
who used to carry off passers-by, was caught asleep 
and slain by Argus. He also avenged the murder ot 
Apis by putting the guilty to death. 

Argus and Ismene, daughter of Asopus, had a son 
Iasus, who is said to have been the father of Io.® 
But the annalist Castor and many of the tragedians 
allege that Io was a daugher of Inachus;? and Hesiod 


ed. G. H. Bode, vol.i. pp. 58g. (First Vatican Mythographer, 
18), : 
* Compare Dionysius, quoted by the Scholiast on Euri- 
pides, Phoeniss. 1116, who says merely that Argus was clad 
in a Inde and had eyes all over his body. 

5 As io the monster Echidna, half woman, half snake, see 
Hesiod, Theog. 295 sqq. 

® Compare Pausanias, n. 16. 1; Scholiast on Euripides, 
Orestes, 932. 

7 Compare Aeschylus, Prometheus, 589 sqq.; Herodotus, i. 
1; Plutarch, De malgniiate Herodott, 11; Lucian, Dial, 
deorum, iii; id. Dial. Marin. vii. 1; Pausanias, iii. 18. 13; 
Ovid, Metamorph. i. 583 sgqg.; Hyginus, Fab. 145. 
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abraos Llepivos atray pacw eivat. Tavrnv 
lepwoivny ris “Hpas éyoucav Zebs epOeipe. 
dwpabels 58 ud’ "Hpas THs wey Kops drayevos 
eis Body petrepoppdace evar, drwpdcato dé 
catty) wh cuverdei» 810 dynow “Haiodos ove 
émioracbat tiv amd rdv Gedy dpyiy tovs ryiro- 
pévous bpxous virép Epwros. “Hypa 6é airnoapevy 
mapa Avds tiv Body piraka a’ris katéornocer 
"Apyov tov mavorrny, dv Pepexvdys” pev ’Apé- 
atopos Néyet, Ackrnmiddys Sé “Ivayou, Képray® 
5é¢"Apyou cal “Ilopnyns ths “Aowrod Ouyarpos: 
’"Axouciraos S& ynyevf) avrov Aéyet. ovTOs ex 
THs édaias edécpevey airny Hris é&v To Muxy- 
vaiwv obwiipyev dace. Ards 88 éwerd€apros 
“Epyh xrérae tiv Body, pnvicavtos “Tépaxos, 
éreto) Aabeiv od« ROdvvaro, M0~ Badrav arré- 
xrewve tov “Apyov, bev apyerpovrns éxryOn. 
“Hoa &¢ rH Bot ototpov éuBddr.«t 4 dé wparov 
Heep eis Tov am éxeivns “Iévioy koATov KrAnOévra, 
erecta Oia rhs “IAAvploos mopevOcioa Kal Tov 
Aiwov brepBarotca b1é8n Tov Tote péev Kadov- 
pevoy mopov Opdxtov, viv bé am éxeivns Boo- 
mopov. amweotcat b¢ els Zavbiav nab ri 
Kippepioa yiv, modrny xépcov rravnbeioa rat 
wordy ovavntauévn Odrdaccav Kipdéays re Kal 


1 caitn Wagnor: rairqv B: abriyy A: d&pxyv Hercher. 

® depexnddys.. . “Aoxaymiddns Heyne (comparing Scholiast 
on Euripides, Phoens«ae, 1116), Bekker, Horcher, Wagner : 
*AokAnmiadans ... bepexvdns A, Westermann. 

3 Képeoy Aogius: xécpoy A. 

4 drerdotca Wh: dérerGotoa A. 


— 


1 Compare Aeschylus, Suppl. 291 sqq.; Scholiast on Homer, 
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and Acusilaus say that she was a daughter of Piren. 
Zeus seduced her while she held the priesthood of 
Hera, but being detected by Hera he by a touch 
turned Io into a white cow! and swore that he had 
not known her; wherefore Hesiod remarks that 
lover’s oaths do not draw down the anger of the gods. 
But Hera requested the cow from Zeus for herself 
and set Argus the All-seeing to guard it. Pherecydes 
says that this Argus was a son of Arestor ;? but Asclep- 
iades says that he was a son of Inachus, and Cercops 
gays that he was a son of Argus and Ismene, daugh- 
ter of Asopus; but Acusilaus says that he was earth- 
born? He tethered her to the olive tree which was 
in the grove of the Mycenaeans. But Zeus ordered 
Hermes to steal the cow, and as Hermes could not do 
it secretly because Hierax had blabbed, he killed 
Argus by the cast of a stone; * whence he was called 
Argiphontes.5 Hera next sent a gadfly to infest the 
cow,” and the animal came first to what is called 
after her the Jonian gulf. Then she journeyed through 
Illyria and having traversed Mount Haemus she 
crossed what was then called the Thracian Straits but 
is now called after her the Bosphorus.’ And having 
gone away to Scythia and the Cimmerian land she 
wandered over great tracts of land and swam wide 
stretches of sea both in Europe and Asia until at last 
Il. ii. 103 (who cites the present passage of Apollodorus) ; 
Ovid, Metamorph. i. 588 sqq. 

2 The passage of Pherecydes is quoted by the Scholiast on 
Euripides, Phoenissae, 1116. 

* So Aeschylus, Prometheus, 305. 

4 Compare Scholiast on Aeschylus, Prometheus, 501 ; Scho- 
liast on Homer, ZZ. ii. 103. _* That is, slayer of Argus. 

& For the wanderings of Io, goaded by the gadfly, see 
Aeschylus, Suppl. 540 sgq., Prometheus, 786 (805) sqg.; Ovid 
Metamorph. i. 724 8qq. 

Bosporos, ‘‘ Cow’s strait” or ‘* Ox-ford.” 
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*Acias, tedevtaioy Hxev eis Aityurroy, drrov TH 
apxaiay poppy amroraBoica yerra rapa rH 
Netw moraue "Exagoy maida. todtov 6é “Hoa 
Seitas Koupirav adavi morhoas of 8é nbdnoapv 
abtov. Kal Leds pev aicbduevos xreives Kov- 
pyras, “Im dé él Sijrnow tov maddy étparero. 
mravapéevn Se Kata Thy Zupiav awacav (éxe? 
yap éunviero <étt* 7>* rod BuBAiov Baciréws 
<yurn>* ériOrjves tov vidv) Kat tov "Eradoy eb- 
potoa, eis Aiyumrov éMoiica éyauyOn Tyreyovw 
tT Baotrevovts tore Aiyurtiwv. iSpicato 6é 
dyarpa Aduntpos, iv éxdrecay “low Aiyvario, 
kab rHv “Id "low spoiws rpoonyopevoay. 
"Erados 58 Bacikevor Aiyurtior yaued Méu- 
giv tHv Netrov Ovyarépa, xa) dd tavrns xTiver 
Méude morw, wal texvot Ouyatépa AsBony, 
333 ¢e s ¢ 3 / 7 4 \ 
ad’ Ash xdpa AsBin éxrjOn. AcBins 6é Kal 
Tloces8avos yivovtat raises Sidupot Aynvep xat 
Bios. "Ayyvap péev ody eis Powleny atar- 
Aayels éBacireuce, KaKel THS weydrns pilns éyé- 
veto yevedpyns’ Sev trepOncbpucba wep) rovrou. 
Bijros Sé Urropetvas ev Aiyirt@ Bacrreves peév 
Aiytarou, yauel Sé "Ayywdnv® tiv Netrou 
Buyarépa, Kal ait® yivovras maides didupou, 
1jnevA: fe FR. 9 8s inserted by Bekker: és Hoyne. 
3 4 @ conjecture of Heyne’s, + yuvh inserted by Acgius. 
5 *Ayxwdénv A, Scholiast on Homer, J/. i. 42 (citing the 
Second Book of Apollodorus): *Ayxipedn Schohast on Plato, 
Timucua, p. 25 B: ’Axtpdn Tzetzes, Chiliades, vii. 353, and 
Schol. on Lycophron, 583. 


1 Compare Aeschylus, Prometheus, 846 (865) sqq.; Herodo- 
tus, ii. 153, iti. 27; Ovid, Metamorph. i. 748 sqq.; Hyginus, 
Fab. 145, 

2 Isis, whom the ancients sometimes identified with [o (see 
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she came to Egypt, where she recovered her original 
form and gave birth to a son Epaphus beside the 
river Nile) Him Hera besought the Curetes to make 
away with, and make away with him they did. When 
Zeus learned of it, he slew the Curetes; but lo set 
out in search of the child. She roamed all over Syria, 
because there it was revealed to her that the wife of 
the king of Byblus was nursing her son ;* and having 
found Epaphus she came to Egypt and was married 
to Telegonus, who then reigned over the Egyptians. 
And she set up an image of Demeter, whom the 
Egyptians called Isis,3 and Io likewise they called by 
the name of Isis.4 

Reigning over theEgyptians Epaphus married Mem- 
phis, daughter of Nile, founded and named the city 
of Memphis after her, and begat a daughter Libya, 
after whom the region of Libya was called.5 Libya 
had by Poseidontwin sons, Agenor and Belus.6 Agenor 
departed to Phoenicia and reigned there, and there 
he became the ancestor of the great stock ; hence we 
shall defer our account of him.’ But Belus remained 
in Egypt, reigned over the country, and married 
Anchinoe, daughter of Nile, by whom he had twin 


below), is said to have nursed the infant son of the king of 
Byblus. See Plutarch, Zsis et Osiris, 15 sq. Both stories 

robably reflect the search said to have been instituted by 
Tie for the body of the dead Osiris, 

3 For the identification of Demeter with Isis, see Herodo- 
tus, in. 59, 156 ; Diodorus Siculus, i. 13. 5, i. 25. 1, i, 96. 5. 

4 Herodotus remarked (ii. 41) that in art Isis was repre- 
sented like Io as a woman with cow’s horns. For the identifi- 
cation of Io and Isis, see Diodorus Siculus, i. 24. 8: Lucian, 
Dial. deorum, iii.; Clement of Alexandria, Strom. i. 21. 106, 
p. 382, ed. Potter; Propertius, in. 20. 17 sg.; Juvenal, Sat. 
vi. 526 egg.; Statius, Sylv. ini. 2, 101 sg.; Hyginus, Fab. 145. 

5 Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 894. 

® Compare J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, vii. 349 sq. 

7 See below, iii. 1. 135 
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Alyumrtos kab Aavads, as 8& dyow Kuperidns, 
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s a 3 4 r4 L ” be ? 
ourv Bites ev AcSuy Kar@xiocev,* Atryurrov dé év 
*"Apafia, bs nal xataotpepdpevos® rv Medap- 

fal fa 
mode ® yapav <ag’ éavrot>! avdpacev Alyur- 
tov. ‘ylvovrat 6é é« ToddOy yuvarxdy Aiydmrre 
pev maidses mevrycovra, Ouyarépes 5¢ Aavad 
mevTyKovTa. oTaciacavter 6 abrdv mepl rhs 
apyis > torepov, Aavads trovs Aiytmrou maidas 
edornes, vrodeperns ’AOnvas air vadv Kkate- 
n f 
oKevace mparos Kal ras Ouyarépas evOémevos 
“ , 
epuye. mpocayav® 8 “Pode 7rd ris Asvdtas? 
“a ¢ “ 4 
dyarpa AOnvas iSptoaro. évreddev 8é txev eis 
"Apyos, kab tiv Bacidelay adrd mapadiSoa 
£ 
Tevdvap® 6 tore Bacikevov <adrds 5é xparioas 
Tis yOpas ag’ éaurod rats évorxodvras Aavaovs 
a@vopace>.” dyvdpou Oe tis yapas brapyotons, 

1 corgictoer Ri: rardnnoev A. 

2 xararrpepdueves Scholiast on Homer, Zi. i. 42, Scholiaat 
on Plato, Timaeus, p 25 3B: navackapduevos A, 

® nerourddmv R, Scholiast on Homer, Jl. i. 42, Scholiast on 
Plato, Timaeus, p. 258, Zenobiua, Cent. ii. 6: wer Aaumdbwr A. 

4 ag’ davrod added by Aegius from the Scholiasts on Homer 
and Plato, J2.ce. 

5 wrepl rijs dpxfis omitted by Heyne and Bekker. Compare 
Scholiast on Homer, Jl. i, 42, cracidvrav 5% mpbs &AAHAOus 
wepl ris apxas. 

wporaxav Scholiast on Homer, Jl. i, 42: mpordywr A, 

7 Awblas BR: Avdlas A. 

8 Teadvep Heyne; compare Pausanias ii. 16. 1, ix. 19. 3, aq.: 
werdvep A: éhadvep Scholiast on Homer, J/. i. 42. 

9 abrds 5&8 xparhoas ris xdpas ap’ éavrod robs evorobyras 
Aavaois ovduacev, These words are cited in the present 
connexion by the Scholiast on Homer, J/. i. 42, as frou the 
Second Book of Apollodorus They are inserted hy Aegius, 
Commelinus, Gale, and Muller, but omitted hy Heyne, 
Westermann, Bekker, Hercher, and Wagner. 
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sons, Egyptus and Danaus, but according to Euripi- 
des, he had also Cepheus and Phineus. Danaus was 
settled by Belus in Libya, and Egyptus in Arabia; 
but Egyptus subjugated the country of the Melam- 
pods and named it Egypt after himself. Both had 
children by many wives ; Egyptus had fifty sons, and 
Danaus fifty daughters. As they afterwards quar- 
relled concerning the kingdom, Danaus feared the 
sons of Egyptus, and by the advice of Athena he built 
a ship, being the first to do so, and having put bis 
daughters on board he fled. And touching at Rhodes 
he set up the image of Lindian Athena? Thence 
he came to Argos and the reigning king Gelanor 
surrendered the kingdom to him;? and having made 
himself master of the country he named the inhabi- 
tants Danai after himself. But the country being 


! The following account of Egyptus and Danaus, icluding 
the settlement of Danans and his danghters at Argos, is 
uoted verbally, with a few omissions and changes, by the 
Scholiast on Homer, J7. i. 42, who mentions the second book 
of Apollodorus as his authority. Compare Aeschylus, Suppl. 
318 sgg.; Scholiast on Euripides, Hecuba, 886, and Orestes, 
872; Uyginus, Fab. 168 ; Servius on Virgil, Aen. x. 497. 

2 Compare Herodotus, ii. 182; Marmor Parium, 15-17, 
pp. 544, 546, ed. C. Muller (Fragmenta Historicorum 
Graecorum, vol.i.); Diodorus Siculus, v. 58. 1; Strabo, xiv. 
2.11, p. 655; Eusebius, Praeparatio Hvangelii, iii, 8, As 
to the worship of the goddess, see Cecil Torr, Rhodes in 
Ancient Times (Cambridge, 1885), pp. 74 8g., 04 sq. In 
recent years a chronicle of the temple of Lindian Athena has 
been discovered in Rhodes: it is inscribed on a marble slab. 
See Chr. Blinkenberg, La Ohronique du temple Lindien 
(Copenhagen, 1912). 

+ Compare Pausanias, ii. 16. 1, ii, 19. 3 sq. 
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érret8y Kal Tas myyas éEnpave Tlocadav pynviev 
Ivaye Sidts thy yapav “Hpas! éduapripnoer 
eival, Tas Ouyarépas Udpevoopévas ereunpe. pia 
8é avrav “Auvpwrn Cnrodca towp pinres Bédos 
éml éxadov nal xotmwpévou Zarvpou tuyydvet, 
KaKelvos meptavactas émeOvwer ocuryyevér Oar: 
Tlocesdavos 68 érridavévros 6 Larupos pep purer, 
"Apvpovn 88 rovrm cuvevvdtetar, Kal avty 
Tlocesdav tas év Aépyn rnyas éunvucev. 

Of 8é Alydrrrov mabdes éXOovres els “Apyos 
Tis te éyOpas mavoacbat Tapexddouy Kab Tas 
Guyarépas adrod yauelv HEiovy. Aavadcs 6é dua 
pev arictav avrav toils érayyéApacty, dua be 
Kal prnoikaxdy tep) TAS huyhs, @podoyes Tods 
ydpous Kab Ssexdynpou tas xdpas. “Trepyyy- 
oTpay wey ovv THY mpeaRutépay é&eihov Auyxei 
Kat Copyohdvnv? [Ipwret obras yap é« Bactrides 
yuvatos ’Apyudins éyeyovercay Aiyurrt@. ray Oé 
owTav Eayov Bovorpes wev Kal Kyxérados Kat 
Avnos xal Aaidpoy ras Aavad yervnbeloas éf 
Edpemns Abtoparny “Apwuparny Ayauhy reaup. 
attra. ¢ é« Bactrides éyévovto Aavad, éx 8é& 
"Eredartioos Topyodovn xal “Treppviotpa.® 


1 “Hpas Heyne, comparing Pausanias, i. 15,5: "A@yvas A, 

2 Topyoodynv Aegius: yopyopdsyray A. 

3 After “Yrepurvharpa the MSS. (A) add Avyxeds 8% KaAdunv 
Zaaxey These words are rightly omitted by Hercher and 
Wagner, following Heyne: they are bracketed by C. Muller, 
but retained by Westermann and Bekker. 


we ee 





1 Compare Pansanias, ii. 15. 5. 
* Compare Euripides, Phoeniseae, 187 sqq.; Lucian, Dial. 
Marin. vi.; Philostratus, Imagimes, 1.8; Scholiast on Homer, 
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waterless, because Poseidon had dried up even the 
springs out of anger at Inachus for testifying that the 
land belonged to Hera,} Danaus sent his daughters 
to draw water. One of them, Amymone, in her search 
for water threw a dart at a deer and hit a sleeping 
satyr, and he, starting up, desired to force her; but 
Poseidon appearing on the scene, the satyr fled, and 
Amymone lay with Poseidon, and he revealed to her 
the springs at Lerna.* 

But the sons of Egyptus came to Argos, and exhor- 
ted Danaus to lay aside his enmity, and begged 
to marry his daughters. Now Danaus distrusted 
their professions and bore them a grudge on account 
of his exile ; nevertheless he consented to the marriage 
and allotted the damsels among them.? First, they 
picked out Hypermnestra as the eldest to be the 
wife of Lynceus, and Gorgophone to be the wife of 
Proteus; for Lynceus and Proteus had been borne 
to Egyptus by a woman of royal blood, Argyphia ; 
but of the rest Busiris, Enceladus, Lycus, and 
Daiphron obtained by lot the daughters that 
had been borne to Danaus by Europe, to wit, 
Automate, Amymone, Agave, and Scaea. These 
daughters were borne to Danaus by a queen; but 
Gorgophone and Hypermnestra were borne to him 


Zi, iv. 171; Propertius, iii. 18. 47 eq.; Hyginus, Fab. 169. 
There was a stream called Amymone at Lerna. See Strabo, 
viii. 6. 8, p. 371; Pausanias, i. 37, land 4; Hyginus, Lc. 

4 For the marriage of the sons of Egyptus with the 
daughters of Danaus, and its tragic sequel, see Zenobius, 
Cent. ii. 6; Scholiast on Euripides, Hecuba, 886, and Orestes, 
872; Scholiast on Homer, Th iv. 171; Hyginus, Fab. 168; 
Servius, on Virgil, Aen. x. 497. With the list of names of 
the bridal pairs as recorded by Apollodorus, compare the 
list given by Hyginus, Fab. 170, 
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Iorpos 88 ‘Immoddyetay, Xadrxaddav “Podia», 
"Ayjvap Kyreordtpav, Xairos ’Actepiav, Ato- 
KopvaTns ‘lrmodapetav,’ "“Adens? Traveny, ’Ad- 
kunvop ‘Iirmopédoveav, “‘Irmodoos Vopynv, Ku- 
xnvap “Idipedovcay, ‘Imroddvtos “Po&yp. odor 
pev of béxa €& ApaBias yuvaixds, ai dé mapbévos 
é& duadpudsav vupdarv, at pev “AtAavTeins, ai 
5é éx DoiBys. ’Ayamrorepuos 5é éXaye Tlespyvyy, 
Kepxérns 5¢ Awpiov, Eipuddpas Baptiv,® Airyios 
Moyjorpav, “Apyios Evirmny, ’Apyédaos ’Ava- 
EvBinv, Mevéwayos Nyro, of <pev> éwra éx 
Dowicons yuvaicds, ai 58 mapOévor Aibcomisos. 
axdhypwtt 8 érayvov Sv ouwvupiay tas Méudidos 
ot éx Tuptas, Krevtés Kveerjp, 2Oévexos 2 Oavé- 
Anu, Xpvovrmos Xpuvoimrny. ot Sé é« Karsddvys 
ynidos viudns waides SHdexa exAnpdboavto rreph 
tov é« Tlovvkods vylsos viudns: joav Sé of peév 
maides Kiptroyos Pdvtys TlepecOévyns “Epyos 
Apias Tlorayav Kioceds Ai€os “IuBpos Bpoplos 
TloAverwp XOovios, ai 58 xépat Adtoven Bcava 
"Hréxrpa Kyreordrpa Edpudixn TAavatrmn ’Av- 
Onreva Kreodapy Kilrirn "Epara Xriyvn Bpvxn. 
ot 6¢ <ée> Topyovos Aivdmr@ yevopuevos éxAnoo- 
gavro trep trav éx IIvepias, cal Aayydver Tept- 
das per Axrainy, Oiveds S¢ Moddpxnyv, Alyurros 


1 ‘Inrodduev. This name has already occurred two 
lines higher up; hence Heyne conjectured KAeoSdyecay or 
Girodduear, comparing Pausanias, iv. 30. 2 (where the 
better reading seems to be $uvAodduem). Wagner conjec- 
tured ‘Irro@énv, comparing Hyginus, Fab. 170. 

2 "Aduns BR: tans A. 

3 bdprw R: odprqv A: Savapérqy Hercher. Heyne con- 
jectured Sdpnr. 
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by Elephantis. And Istrus got Hippodamia; Chal- 
codon got Rhodia; Agenor got Cleopatra; Chaetus 
got Asteria; Diocorystes got Hippodamia; Alces 
got Glauce; Alemenor got Hippomedusa; Hippo- 
thous got Gorge; Euchenor got Iphimedusa; Hip- 
polytus got Rhode. These ten sons were begotten 
on an Arabian woman; but the maidens were 
begotten on Hamadryad nymphs, some being 
daughters of Atlantia, and others of Phoebe. 
Agaptolemus got Pirene; Cercetes got Dorium; 
Eurydamas got Phartis; Aegius got Mnestra; 
Argius got Evippe; Archelaus got Anaxibia; 
Menemachus got Nelo. These seven sons were be- 
gotten on a Phoenician woman, and the maidens on 
an Ethiopian woman. The sons of Egyptus by Tyria 
got as their wives, without drawing lots, the daugh- 
ters of Danaus by Memphis in virtue of the similarity 
of their names ; thus Clitus got Clite; Sthenelus got 
Sthenele; Chrysippus got Chrysippe. The twelve 
sons of Egyptus by the Naiad nymph Caliadne cast 
lots for the daughters of Danaus by the Naiad nymph 
Polyxo: the sons were Eurylochus, Phantes, Peri- 
sthenes, Hermus, Dryas, Potamon, Cisseus, Lixus, 
Imbrus, Bromius, Polyctor, Chthonius; and the dam- 
sels were Autonoe, Theano, Electra, Cleopatra, Eury- 
dice, Glaucippe, Anthelia, Cleodore, Evippe, Erato, 
Stygne, Bryce. Vhe sons of Egyptus by Gorgo, 
east lots for the daughters of Danaus by Pieria, and 
Periphas got Actaea, Oeneus got Podarce, Egyptus 
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Avwkinanv, Mevdrxns ’ASirqu, Adurros ‘Oxvreé- 
rnv, Iduev TlvAdpyny. obra! 8é eiot vewtarot: 
"LSas ‘Iorrodinny, Aaidpwv ’Adidyrynv (adrat 6é 
éx pntpos éyévovtoEpons), Ilavdiov Kanrrsdtxny, 
“ApBnro0s Oluny, “TarépBios Kedawe, ‘Iamo- 
KopuaoTys ‘Trepimmnv: ovo. é& “HUdarortivys, at 
8é é« Kpuvods. 

‘Os 88 éxrAnpaocavro® rovs ydpous, éoTiuioas 
éyxerploua Sidwat Tais Ouyatpdow. at Sé Kotpo- 
pévous Tovs vuudious adméxrevav mryv “Trreppvy- 
orpas’ arn yap Auyxéa Stécwoe trapOévoy av- 
Thy puradEavta: b0 KabeipEas aitay Aavaos 
éppovpe., ai Sé ddrAdkar tov Aavaod Ouyarépwy 
Tas pev Keparas TOv vupdion év rH Aépvyn xato- 
puéav, Ta O08 cOpata mpd THS TOAEwS ExNdEeveay. 
kab avtas éxdOnpayv “AOnva te nal “Epis Acos 
Kerevoavtos. Aavads 6& dotepov “Trrepuvnotpay 
Avyxel cuvenice, Tas 88 Aowrds Buyarépas eis 
yupVixoy ayova Tols Koo GdwxKer. 

"Apupavy dé é« Tlocedadvos éyévvnoe Nav- 
mWrtov. odTOS paxpoBios yevouevos, wAé@Y THY 
Odraccay, Trois éumimrovet éri Oavary érupao- 


1 oivo: Heyne (conjecture), Westermann: of 8 vedrara 
(omitting efo:) Herchor: der MSS., Aegius, Commelinus, 
Gale, Heyne (in text), Bekker: foxrd Wagner. 

2 éxAnpdcavro EA: éxAnpdoare Wagner, comparing Zeno- 
bius, Cent. ii. 6, where, however, we should rather rend 
éxAnpéoavro instead of éxAnpécaro; for the middle voice of 
kAnpody cannot be used in the sense of “ allotting.” 





1 Compare Pindar, Nem. i. 6 (10), with the Schohast ; 
Pausanias, ii. 19. 6, ii. 20. 7, ii. 21. 1 and 2; Horace, Odes, 
iii. 11. 30 sgg.; Ovid, Heroides, xiv. 

® Compare Zenobius, Cent. iv. 86. According to Pausanias 
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got Dioxippe, Menalces got Adite, Lampus got Ocy- 
pete, Idmon got Pylarge. The youngest sons of 
Egyptus were these: Idas got Hippodice: Daiphron 
got Adiante (the mother who bore these damsels was 
Herse); Pandion got Callidice; Arbelus got Oeme ; 
Hyperbius got Celaeno; Hippocorystes got Hyper- 
ippe; the mother of these men was Hephaestine, and 
the mother of these damsels was Crino. 

When they had got their brides by lot, Danaus 
made a feast and gave his daughters daggers; and 
they slew their bndegrooms as they slept, all but 
Hypermnestra; for she saved Lynceus because he 
had respected her virginity:1 wherefore Danaus 
shut her up and kept her under ward. But the rest 
of the daughters of Danaus buried the heads of their 
bridegrooms in Lerna* and paid funeral honours to 
their bodies in front of the city; and Athena and 
Hermes purified them at the command of Zeus. 
Danaus afterwards united Hypermnestra to Lynceus; 
and bestowed his other daughters on the victors in 
an athletic contest.® 

Amymone had a son Nauplius by Poseidon.‘ This 
Nauplius lived to a great age, and sailing the sea he 
used by beacon lights to lure to death such as he fell 


(ii. 24. 2) the heads of the sous of Egyptus were buried on 
the Larisa, the acropolis of Argos, and the headless trunks 
were buried at Lerna. 

% Compare Pindar, Pyth. ix. 112 (195), with the Scholiasts ; 
Pausanias, iii. 12.2. The legend may reflect an old custom 
of racing for a bride. Sec The Magic Art and the Evolution 
of Kings, ii. 299 sqq. It is said that Danaus instituted 
games which were celebrated every fifth (or, as we should say, 
every fourth) year, aud at which the prize of the victor in 
the foot-race was a shield. See Hyginus, Fab. 170. 

4 Compare Strabo, viii. 6. 2, p. 368; Pausanias, ii. 38. 2, 
iv. 35. 2. 
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dope. cuvéBy odv nab abrov TereuTicas éxeivyp 
7@ Oavdrm.? amply Se rerevtioar éynue® ws per 
ob Tparyixol Aéyovat, Krupévny tiv Karpéws, as 
88 6 Tods vocTovs yparras, Didvpav, ws 8é 
Képxow,* “Hovovyv, nal éyévynoe Tarayndny 
Olana Navoipédorvta. 

TI. Avyxeds 5¢ peta Aavady "Apyous Sduva- 
orevan é& ‘Trrepuvnotpas texvot ratéa “ABarra. 
rovtou 6¢ kal “AyAalas® ris Mavtivéws didupos 
matoes éyévovto “Axpicios nal IIpotros. obror 
Kal Kata yaaTpos wey ere dvtes éotacialov mpos 
ddAnAous, ws dé dverpddyncay, wept Tis Bactheias 
érrohéuouv, Kal rokepwotvres evpov domidas mpe- 
To. Kal xpatycas "Axpictos Ipotrov “Apyous 
éFeravver. 6 8 Heev eis Avaiav mpos loBdrny, 
as 5é tives edi moos “Apdidvantas Kal yapel 
Thy TovTou Guyarépa, a pev "Opnpos, "AvTeay, 
&s 8& of tparyinol, LOevéBorav. Kardyer Se 
avrov o KndeoTns pera otpatod Avxlwov, kat 
Hie paeeoerne J. Kuhn, on Pausanias, ix. 25. 4: &uapdpes 


2 éxelvp 1G Oavdrw. After these words the MSS. add 
Grep trav kArwv rereutnodvtey ebuopdpe:, which appears to 
be a corrupt and ungrammatical gloss on éxelyp r@ Oavdry. 
The clause is retained by Heyne, Westermann, Miller, 
Bekker, and Wagner, but is rightly omitted by Hercher. 
J. Kuhn (2.c.) proposed to retain the clause, but to alter 
éSuepdpe: as before into érupsopdpe:; but this would not 
suffice to restore the grammar and sense. For such a 
restoration a sentence like grep &AAouvs redeurijga: éwole: 
wupoopopiy would be required. 

4 aply 5 reAeuTioa Fyne A: mply rereurijca. @ynue Se 
Wagner (connecting ply reAcuriica: with the preceding sun- 
tence). * Képxoy Aegius: xéxpop A. 

5 "AyAalas Heyne, comparing Scholiast on Muripides, 
Orestes, 965: dyaAAlas A: ’Oxarelas Aegius, Commelinus, Gale, 
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in with. It came to pass, therefore, that he himself 
died by that very death. But before his death he 
married a wife; according to the tragic poets, she 
was Clymene, daughter of Catreus; but according to 
the author of Zhe Returns, she was Philyra ; and ac- 
cording to Cercops she was Hesione. By her he had 
Palamedes, Oeax, and Nausimedon. 

IT. Lynceus reigned over Argos after Danaus and 
begat a son Abas by Hypermnestra; and Abas had 
twin sons Acrisins and Proetus® by Aglaia, daughter 
of Mantineus. These two quarrelled with each other 
while they were still in the womb, and when they 
were grown up they waged war for the kingdom,‘ and 
in the course of the war they were the first to invent 
shields. And Acrisius gained the mastery and drove 
Proetus from Argos; and Proetus went to Lycia to 
the court of Iobates or, as some say, of Amphianax, 
and married his daughter, whom Homer calls Antia, 
but the tragic poets call her Stheneboea.6 His 
father-in-law restored him to his own land with an 


1 See below, Hpitome, vi. 7-11. 

2 Nostot, an epic poem describing the return of the Homeric 
heroes from Troy. See Hpicorum Graecorum Fragmenia, 
ed, G. Kinkel, pp. 52 sgg.; Hesiod, in this series, pp. 524 egq.; 
D. B. Monro, in his edition of Homer, Odyssey, Bks. xii.— 
sa 378-382. 

8 With this and what follows compare Pausanias ii. 16. 2, 
ii. 25. 7. 

4 So the iwins Esau and Jacob quarrelled both in the 
womb and in after life (Genesis, xxv. 21 sqg.). Compare 
Rendel Harris, Boanerges, pp. 279 sg., who argues that 
Proetus was the elder twin, who, as in the case of Esau and 
Jacob, was worsted by his younger brother. 

5 Homer, Ji. vi. 160. 

6 See below, ii. 3. 1, iii. 9. 1. Euripides called her 
Stheneboea (Hustathius, on Homer, JU. vi. 158, p 632). 
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kaTrardapsaver Tipuvda, ravtny avt@ Kucrwrer 
/ 

TevyiodvTwy. peproduevo. Se THY “Apyelav 

‘ 
advacav kat@xovv, kat “Axpictos pev “Apyous 
Bacireve:, Upotros 5¢ TipuvOos. Kal yiverar 
2 / x 2 Ba bb. oy A 5 / 

Acpicio perv é€& Eutpudincns tis Aaxedaipovos 

‘4 ‘ 

Aavdn, [Ipoit@ 6é é« BOeveBotas Avotrryn Kat 
c 

"Idiven nat “Idudvacoa. atta: 8 ws érederod- 

Onoay, éudvyncar, as pev ‘Holodds dyow, Sti Tas 

? 

Avovicou tererdas ov xatedéyovTo, ws 6é ’Axovu- 

4 4 \ an 4 P] / 

aihaos Aéyet, SudTe TO THs “Hpas Eoavoy éEnuté- 
~ n 4 

Atcav. ryevomevar Sé éumavels éerravavTo ava 
f 

tHy "Apyeiav adrracav, avOis 8é tH “Apxadiar 

kal tv Wedorévyncov! SieXOodoat pet axoo- 


1 kal rhy Weaordyynooy omitted by Hercher and Wagner 
We should perhaps read nal rhvy <Aormhy> Tedowdryno or. 





1 Compare Bacchylides, Hpinic. x. 77 sq.; Pausanias, ii. 
25. 8; Strabo, visi. 6. 8, p. 371. 

* Compare Bacchyhides, Hpinic. x. 40-112; Herodotus, 13. 
34; Strabo, viii. 3 19, p. 346; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 68 ; Pau- 
sanias, ii. 7. 8, 1. 18. 4, v. 5. 10, viii. 18. 7 sg.; Schohast on 
Pindar, Nem. ix. 13 (80); Clement of Alexandria, Strom. vii. 
4, 26, p. 844, ed. Potter ; Stephanus Byzantius, 8.v. ’ACavta ; 
Virgil, Hel. vi. 48 sqq.; Ovid, Metamorph. xv. 325 sqq.; 
Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxv. 47; Servius, on Virgil, Hel. vi. 48; 
Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. iii, 453; Vitruvius, 
viii. 3.21. Of these writers, Herodotus, Diodorns Siculus, 
and, in one passage (ii. 18. 4), Pausanias, speak of the mad- 
ness of the Argive women in general, without mentioning 
the daughters of Proetus in particular. And, according to 
Diodorus Siculus, with whom Pausamias in the same passage 
(ii. 18. 4) agrees, the king of Argos at the time of the affair 
was not Proetus but Anaxagoras, son of Megapenthes. As 
to Megapenthes, see Apollodorus, u. 4. 4. According to 
Virgil the damsels imagined that they were turned into 
cows ; and Servius and Lactantius Placidus inform us that 
this notion was infused into their minds by Hera (Juno) 
to punish them for the airs of superiority which they 
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army of Lycians, and he oceupied Tiryns, which the 
Cyclopes had fortified for him. They divided the 
whole of the Argive territory between them and 
settled in it, Acrisius reigning over Argos and 
Proetus over Tiryns. And Acrisius had a daughter 
Danae by Eurydice, daughter of Lacedaemon, and 
Proetus had daughters, Lysippe, Iphinoe, and Iphi- 
anassa, by Stheneboea. When these damsels were 
grown up, they went mad,? according to Hesiod, 
because they would not accept the rites of Dionysus, 
but according to Acusilaus, because they disparaged 
the wooden image of Hera, In their madness they 
roamed over the whole Argive land, and afterwards, 
passing through Arcadia and the Peloponnese, 


assumed towards ,her; indeed, in one place Lactantius 
Placidus says that the angry goddess turned them into 
heifers outright. In these legends Mr. A. B. Cook sees 
reminiscences of priestesses who assumed the attributes and 
assimilated themselves to the likeness of the cow-goddess 
Hera. See his Zeus, i. 451 sgq. But it is possible that the 
tradition describes, with mythical accessories, a real form of 
madness by which the Argive women, or some portion of them, 
were temporarily aftected. We may compare a somewhat 
similar form of temporary insanity to which the women of the 
wild Jakun tribe in the Malay Peninsula are said to be liable. 
** A curious complaint was made to the Penghulu of Fiang-gu, 
in my presence, by a Jakun man from the Anak Endau. He 
stated that all the women of his settlement were frequently 
seized by a kind of madness—presumahbly some form of 
hysteria—and that they ran off singing into the jungle, each 
woman by herself, and stopped there for several days and 
nights, finally returning almost naked, or with their clothes 
all torn to shreds. He said that the first outbreak of this 
kind occurred a few years ago, and that they were still 
frequent, one usually taking place every two or three months. 
They were started by one of the women, whereupon all the 
others followed suit.” See Ivor H. N. Evans, ‘Further 
Notes on the Aboriginal Tribes of Pahang,” Journal of the 
Federated Malay Siaies Museums, vol. ix. part 1, January 
1920, p. 27 (Calcutta, 1920), 144 
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plas dardens da tis épnulas érpoyafov. Me- 
Adwrrovs 86 6 “ApvOdovos cab Eidouévns ris 
"ABavros, wdvris ay Kal thy bia pappdnov cat 
xabappav Oeparelay mparos ebpynkas, viriayvettas 
Deparretery tas mapOvous, e& AGBou 7d TpiTOY 
Hépos ths Suvacteias. ovK émretpérrovtos 8é 
IIpotrov Oeparevery él picOols tyAsKovToss, ere 
parXrov éuaivoyvto ai wapbévor Kal mpocéte pera 
ToUT@Y ai NoLral yuvaines’ Kab yap avTaL Tas 
oixias atroNToveas TOUS idtous aTra@AAVOY Traldas 
kab eis thy épnulav époitav. mpoRavovans §é 
él mrciorov Tis ouppopas, tors aitnbévras 
pucbors o Ipoiros édidov. 6 8& bméoyeTo Oepa- 
mevey Stay Erepoy Torodroyv rhs ys 6 ddeddos 
avtod AdBy Bias. IIpotros 5 evrAaBnOels pur) 
Bpadvvovons ris Oepatreias airnBein nat mdelor, 
Ocparrevey suvexopnaev emt tovrots. Merdu- 
mous 8& qapakaBav trois Svvatwrdrovs Tay 
veaviayv per dhadaywod cat tivos évOéov yopetas 
éx TY dpdv adras eis Zuxvdva cuvedioke. Kara 
58 tov dimypydv 4 mpecButdrn Trav Ouyarépwv 
"Tpivon peTprArakev' tais dé Nowais ruyovcats 
Kabapyav cwdpovicas cvvéB8n. Kab ravTas perv 
é&éSoro IIpotros Meddyrrodt wat Biayti, waida 
5 dorepov éyévynoe MeyarrévOnv. 

III. Bearepodovrns 566 TrAaveou tod Zuovgov, 
kreivas dkovcias adeAdov Andddyv,! ds S€ rivés 
dacs Iephva,? drroe 5¢ "Araiuévnu, mpos Tpoi- 

l Anridiny J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, vii. 812: tAckiny A. 


2 NMephva J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, vii. 812: Melpyy A, Zeno- 
bius, Cené. ii. 87. 
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they ran through the desert in the most disorderly 
fashion. But Melampus, son of Amythaon by Ido-- 
mene, daughter of Abas, being a seer and the first to 
devise the cure by means of drugs and purifications, 
promised to cure the maidens if he should receive the 
third part of the sovereignty. When Proetus 
refused to pay so high a fee for the cure, the 
maidens raved more than ever, and besides that, the 
other women raved with them; for they also aban- 
doned their houses, destroyed their own children, 
and flocked to the desert. Not until the evil had 
reached a very high pitch did Proetus consent to 
pay the stipulated fee, and Melampus promised to 
effect a cure whenever his brother Bias should re- 
ceive just so much land as himself. Fearing that, if 
the cure were delayed, yet more would be demanded 
of him, Proetus agreed to let the physician proceed 
on these terms. So Melampus, taking with him the 
most stalwart of the young men, chased the women 
in a bevy from the mountains to Sicyon with shouts 
and a sort of frenzied dance. In the pursuit Iphinoe, 
the eldest of the daughters, expired ; but the others 
were lucky enough to be purified and so to re- 
cover their wits! Proetus gave them in marriage to 
Melampus and Bias, and afterwards begat a son, 
Megapenthes. 

III. Bellerophon, son of Glaucus, son of Sisyphus, 
having accidentally killed his brother Deliades or, as 
some say, Piren, or, as others will have it, Aleimenes, 


1 According to Bacchylides (Hypinic. x. 95 s9q.), the father 
of the damsels vowed to sacrifice twenty red oxen to the Sun, 
if his daughters were healed : the vow was heard, and on the 
intercession of Artemis the angry Hera consented to allow 
the cure. 
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tov @\Oav Kadaipetar. cal advrod SOevéBora 
epwra ioxet, eal mpooréumert Adyous mepl cuv- 
oucias. Tod Sé dmapvoupévov, réyes Tpos 
IIpoirov Ste Bedrcpopovrns avr wept pOopas 
mpocerégupato Aoyous. IIpoitos S&¢ morevcas 
&wxev émiotoras avT@ mpos “loBarny Kopicar,? 
év als éveyéyparro Beddepohovrny amoxtetvas. 
"loBdrns 5& dvayvovs® érérakev atta Xiparpav 
xrelvat, voullov avtov Umrd Tod Onpiov S:apPap)- 
cecbat’ Hv yap ov povoyv évl GAA TrOANOIS OK 
eUddwrov, eiye 5€ TpoTouiy wey A€ovTos, ovpay 
5¢ Spdxovros, tpityy 8 Keparyy peony aiyos, 
80 as mip aview. nal tiv yopav béhOeipe, nat 
7a Booknpata édupatveto: pla yap pvors TpLov 
Onpiwv exe Sivapmw.* Aéyerar 68 Kab THY Xi- 
parpay ravrnv® rpadivas pay bd ’Apsowddpov, 
xabdmep elpnxe kal “Opnpos, yervnOjvas st ex 
Tugdvos nal’ Eyidvns, nabws “Haiodos ioropei. 
dvakiBdoas ody éauvtov 6 Berrcpodovrns éml rov 


1 spooméunet Faber: wpomdure: A. 

2 xouloat Wagner (comparmg Zenobius, Cen. ii. 87): 
xoploev A, Heyne, Muller: xoulfey Westermann, Bekker, 
Hercher. 

3 dvayvots Hercher, Wagner (comparing Zenobws, Cents. 
ii. 87): @riyvobs A. 

* ula yap pics tpidy Onplwy elxe Sbvayw. Wagner would 
transpose this sentence so as to make it follow immediately 
the words moAdcis otk ebddAwrov above, omitting the 
following elxe 6. The sentence would then run: qv yap ob 
pdvoy évl GAAG woAALIs ok ebdAwrovy pla yep odois Tpldy 
Onplav efxe Sbvapyiv, mpotowhy pev Adovros xrA. The change 
alae the sense and is confirmed by Zenobius, Cent. 
ii. 87. 

5 nol chy Xtuoupay rabrqy omitted by Hercher and Wagner, 
following Heyne. 
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came to Proetus and was purified.1 And Stheneboea 
fell in love with him,? and sent him proposals for a_ 
meeting; and when he rejected them, she told 

Proetus that Bellerophon had sent her a vicious pro- 
posal. Proetus believed her, and gave him a letter 
to take to Iobates, in which it was written that he 
was to kill Bellerophon. Having read the letter, 
Tubates ordered him to kill the Chimera, believing 
that he would be destroyed by the beast, for it was 
more than a match for many, let alone one; it had the 
fore part of a lion, the tail of a dragon, and its third 
head, the middle one, was that of a goat, through 
which it belched fire. And it devastated the country 
and harried the cattle; for it was a single creature 
with the power of three beasts. It is said, too, that 
this Chimera was bred by Amisodares, as Homer also 
affirms and that it was begotten by Typhon on 
Echidna, as Hesiod relates. So Bellerophon mounted 

1 Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lyeophron, 17; id. 
Chiliades, vu. 810 sqqz.; Scholiast on Homer, Ji. vi. 155. 
According to une account, mentioned by these writers, 
Bellerophon received his name (meaning slayer of Bellerns) 
because he had slain a tyrant of Corinth called Bellerus. 

2 In the following story of Bellerophon, our author follows 
Homer, Jl. vi, 155 egg. (where the wife of Proetus is called 
Antia instead of Stheneboea), Compare Tzetzes, Schol. 
on Lycophron, 17; id. Chiliades, vii 816 8qq.; Zenobius, 
Cent. ii. 87 (who probably followed Apollodorus) ; Hygmiua, 
Fab. 57; id. Astronom. 11. 18 ; Scriptores rerum mythicarum 
Lutini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. 1. pp 24, 119 (First Vatican 
Mythoyrapher, 71 and 72; Second Vatican Mythographer, 
131). Kuripides composed a tragedy on the subject called 
Stheneboea. See Tragicorum Graccorum Fragmenta, ed. 
A. Nauck?, pp. 567 sqq. According to Tzetzes (Schol. on 
Lycophron, 17), Iobates refrained from slayiug Bellerophon 
with his own hand in virtue of an old custom which forbade 
those who had caten together to kill each other. 

3 Homer, 72, xvi, 328 sg. } Hesiod, Theog. 319 sq. 
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[liyacov,! dv efyev tarrov é« Medovans mryvoy 
a + e 
yeyevvnévov Kai Tloceddvos, apOels ets trfros 
? 
aro tovrov KaTerofevoe tiv Xiuaipay. pera 
dé tov adydva rodrov érérakev aiTt@ Yorwvpmows 
payerOfvar? as bé érededtnoe Kab todrov, 
‘Apatoow érérakev aywvicacbar® avrov. as 88 
Kat ravras améxtewve, Tovs yervatdryre* AuKiwy 
Siapépey Soxodvras émidéEas éwétrakey drro- 
KTEtVaL AOYHoavTas. @ dé kal TOUTOUS améxTELvE 
La) , 
mavras, Cavydoas Thy Sivapuy adrod o ‘JoBdrns 
a la 
Td Te ypdupara eetke Kal Trap avT@ pévew 
, 
nkiwoe Sovs 88 thy Ouvyarépa Pirovenv Kab 
Ouijcxay tiv Baciretav Karédurrev avTe.® 
3 
IV. ’Axpioie 88 wept waliwy yevécews dppévav 
/ a 

xpnornpiatoutry 6 Geds® én yevéoBar? mada, ex 
THs Ovyarpos, d5 avroyv aroxtevet.® Seicas 8 
6° "Axpictos rodTo, bro yhv OdAapov xaTa- 

1 roy Tihyacor Aegius: ras myyas A, 

2 waxes Oiva: MSS. : paxéraoba: Heyne, Miiller, Bekker, 
Hercher. But for the aorist payerPRva: see Pausanias, v. 
4.9, paxerOjva:; Plutarch, De solertia animaliwm, 15, uaxe- 
réérvra; and on such forms of the aorist in later Greek, see 
Lobeck, Phrynichus, pp. 731 sq.; W. G. Rutherford, The 
New Phrynichus, pp. 191 sgq. 

3 dywrloarba: R®BT, Zenobius, Cent. ii. 87: dywrlCerOm 
LN, Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker, Hercher. 

4 wervaidrnrt Bekker, Hercher: re vedryrt A: rére vedryrt 
Gale, Westermann, Wagner (comparing Zenobius, Cent. 
Tous rére pdun vedryros Siapdpovras),. 

5 Sots 5¢ rhy Ovyarépa... narédrrey abrG A: dolls t abrg 
why Guyarépa... arédirev, Wagner (comparing Zenobius, 
Cent, ii. 87). 8 6 mdG0s HB. 

1 yevérba: HA, Zenobius, Cent, i. 41, Scholiast on Homer, 
Il, xiv, 319: yevfoeorOa: Hercher. Perhaps we should read 
yevéobar kr. 

8 dwonrevel Ki: doroxrelvy A, Zonobius, Cent. i. 41. 

° & 8 EH, Zenobius, Cent. i, 41, Scholiast on Homer, Z/, 
xiv. 819: ody A. 
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his winged steed Pegasus, offspring of Medusa and 
Poseidon, and soaring on high shot down the Chimera 
from the height.! After that contest Iobates ordered 
him to fight the Solymi, and when he had finished 
that task also, he commanded him to combat the 
Amazons. And when he had killed them also, he 
picked out the reputed bravest of the Lycians and 
bade them lay an ambush and slay him. But 
when Bellerophon had killed them also to a man, 
Iobates, in admiration of his prowess, showed him 
the letter and begged him to stay with him; more- 
over he gave him his daughter Philonoe,? and dying 
bequeathed to him the kingdom. 

IV. When Acrisius inquired of the oracle how he 
should get male children, the god said that his 
daughter would give birth to a son who would kill 
him.$ Fearing that, Acrisius built a brazen chamber 


1 For the combat of Bellerophon with the Chimera, see 
Homer, I. vi. 179 sqq.; Hemod, Zheog. 319 sqq.; Pindar, 
Olymp. xiii. 84 (120) sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 57. 

3 Anticlia, according to the Scholiast on Pindar, Olymp. 
xiii 59 (82); Casandra, according to the Scholiast on Homer, 
Zl, vi. 185. 

3 The following legend of Perseus (i. 4. 1—L) seems to he 
based on that given by Pherecydes in his second book, which 
is cited as his authority by the Scholiast on Apollonius 
Bhodius, drgon. iv. 1091, 1515, whose narrative agrees 
closely with that of Apollodorus. The narrative of Apollo- 
dorus is quoted, for the most pet verbally, but as usual 
without acknowledgment, by Zenobius, Cent. i. 41, who, 
however, like the Schohast on Apollonius (i.cc.), passes over 
in silence the episode of Andromeda. Compare Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 838 (who may have followed Apollo- 
dorus); Scholiast on Homer, Ji. xiv. 319. The story of 
Danae, the mother of Perseus, was the theme of plays by 
Sophocles and Euripides. See Tragtcorum Graecorum Frag- 
menta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 143 sqq., 168 egq., 453 sqq.; The 
Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. CO. Pearson, vol. i. pp. 38 
499-5 115 899, 
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oxevdoas ydAKeov THY Aavdny éppovpe. ravtny 
ev, Ws evo A€youowv, EpOetpe Ipotros, Bev 
autos kal 4 ardows éextviiOn ws 5é not pact, 
Zevs petrapopdwbels eis ypuvody Kai Sia Ths 
dpobhs eis tous Aavdns etapvels KoATrOUS aup- 
HrOev. aicOouevos 5& “Axpicvos Botepov éF 
avtis yeyevvnpévov Iepoda, pr) twictetcas b7rd 
Ards ébOdpOar, tiv Ovyarépa peta tod mraLdds 
eis Adpvaxa Baroy Epperev cis Oddaccav. mpoc- 
evexOeions dé THs Adpvaros Yepidw Atetvs dpas 
dvetpepe! rodtov. Bactedav 6 Ths Sepidou 
Tlovudséxrns aderdos Alervos, Aavadis épacdeis, 
Kat yvdpwpévov Uepréws pi) Svvdpevos avry 
auvenbeiv, cuvexddret Tovs girous, wel” oy Kat 
Tlepoéa, Xéywv Epavoy svvdyev ert tovs ‘Trzo- 
Sapeias rhs Olvopdov yduous. tod 6é Hepoéws 
eirovtos xal émb TH Keharh THs Topyoves ovn 
avrepeiv,? Tapa pev TOV AoLToY NTNTEV brrovs, 
mapa 5 rod Ilepcéws ob AaBav tors imrrous, 
érétake rijs Topydvos xopitew thy Kepadijy. o 
dé ‘Eppod «al AOnvas mpoxabynyoupéevav él tas 
@Popxov wapayiverar® Ouyarépas, “Evvw xal 
Tleppndw 4 cal Aca: ioav S€ avrar Knots re 
«at Dépxov, Vopydvev dderpat, ypatas éx yeverijs. 
&va te d¢Oarpov ai tpeis kal &va dddvra elxov, 

1 avérpepe A, Zenobius, Cent. i. 4]. dvédpeye Ki, Wagner. 

2 avrepeiv Heyne, Westermann, Muller, Bekker, Hercher : 
avralpev A, Zenobius, Cent. ii. 41 (corrected by Gaisford). 

4 sapaylvera: Zenobius, Cent, i. 41: ylverar A. 

4 Tleppyi Heyne (compare Hesiod, Theog. 273): pep- 
ppnde A. 





1 Compare Sophocles, Antigone, G44 sqg. Horace repre- 
sents Danaeas shut up in a brazen tower (Odes, iii. 16. 1 99g.). 
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under ground and there guarded Danae.!_ However, 
she was seduced, as some say, by Proetus, whence 
arose the quarrel between them ;* but some say that 
Zeus had intercourse with her in the shape of a 
stream of gold which poured through the roof into 
Danae’s lap. When Acrisius afterwards learned 
that she had got a child Perseus, he would not 
believe that she had been seduced by Zeus, and put- 
ting his daughter with the child in a chest, he cast 
it into the sea. The chest was washed ashore on 
Seriphus, and Dictys took up the boy and reared 
him. Polydectes, brother of Dictys, was then king 
of Seriphus and fell in love with Danae, but could 
not get access to her, because Perseus was grown to 
man’s estate. So he called together his friends, 
including Perseus, under the pretext of collecting 
contributions towards a wedding-gift for Hippodamia, 
daughter of Oenomaus.2 Now Perseus having de- 
clared that he would not stick even at the Gorgon’s 
head, Polydectes required the others to furnish 
horses, and not getting horses from Perseus ordered 
him to bring the Gorgon’s head. So under the 
guidance of Hermes and Athena he made his way 
to the daughters of Phorcus, to wit, Enyo, Pephredo, 
and Dino; for Phorcus had them by Ceto, and they 
were sisters of the Gorgons, and old women from 
their birth The three had but one eye and one 

2 That 1s, between Acrisius and Proetus. See above, ii. 2. 1. 

4 That is, he pretended to be a suitor for the hand of 
Hippodamia and to be collecting a present for her, such ag 
suitors were wont to offer to their brides. As to Hippodama 
and her suitors, see Bpiiome, ti. 4 seg. 

4 As to the Phorcides, compare Hesiod, Theog. 270 sqq.; 
Aeschylus, Prometheus, 794 sqq.; Hratosthenes, Cataster, 22 ; 
Ovid, Metamorph. iv. 774 sqq.; Hyginus, Astronom, ii. 12. 
Aeschylus wrote a satyric play on the subject. See Tragico- 
run Gpiscoruie PFragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 83 sq. 
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kal tatra mapd pépos iyesBov adAjAas. ov 
xuptevaas 6 Ilepcevs, as daryrovy, by Secew 
av idnyjowvras Thy odov THY éml Tas voppas 
dépoveav. adras 8& ai vippat mrnva elyov 
médiha Kab rv KiBiow, tv pacw elvar wipav 
[Tltvéapos &¢ nat “Hoiodos dv “Aomid: ért rod 
Ilepoéws: 


Ildv dé perddpevoy eiye <xdpa> Se.voto mer@pou 
<Topyods>, audi 5é pw KiBiors Oée. 


elpnrar 5& mapa TO KeloOar exel ecOfra Kal rap 
Tpopyy.|+ eiyov 5é nal thv <"Aidos> «uvfy." 
vdnynoapévoy && trav Dopxidwv, amodsous Tov TE 
ddovTa Kal Tov 6dOarpov adrais, cal raparyevo- 
pevos apos Tas vUdas, Kal TUXaY oY éoTrobdate, 
Thy pev KiBrow mepieBarero, Ta dé mrédida Tots 
apupots mpoonpuoce, Thy 5é KuvaY TH Keparg 
éréGero. tadtnvy éyav aitos pev ods 0erev 
éBrerev, ura dddwv be ody éwpito. AaBev bé 
Kai rapa ‘Epyod adauavrivny &prny, werdpevos 
eis Tov ‘Oxeavov fee kab catérxaBe ras Topydvas 
Kotnopevas. joav dé avras SOeva HKipuday 
Mééovca. povn dé Hv Oynrn MéSouca: 81a TodTo 
él thy TavTns Keparny Ilepoeds érréuhOn. eyo 
6é ai Topydves xepadrds peév treptecrrespapevas 
gorior Spaxdvrwyv, dddvtas 88 peyddous as cvdy, 
Kal xelpas xadKas, Kal wrépuyas ypuods, dv av 
éwérovto, tous dé iSavras ALGous errotouv. erioras 


1 The passage enclosed in square brackets is probably a 
gloss which has crept into the text. 

2 why <"Aidos> xuviiv Wagner (comparing Zenobius, Cent. 
i. 41; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, B88) : thy nuvi A. 
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tooth, and these they passed to each other in turn. 
Perseus got possession of the eye and the tooth, and 
when they asked them back, he said he would 
give them up if they would show him the way to 
the nymphs. Now these nymphs had winged 
sandals and the Aibisis, which they say was a wallet. 
But Pindar and Hesiod in The Shield say of 
Perseus :-—1 


‘* But all his back had on the head of a dread monster, 
The Gorgon, and round him ran the didisis.” 


The kibists is so called because dress and food are de- 
posited in it.2. They had also the cap of Hades. 
When the Phoreides had shown him the way, he 
gave them back the tooth and the eye, and coming 
to the nymphs got what he wanted. So he slung 
the wallet (4ibisis) about him, fitted the sandals to 
his ankles, and put the cap on his head, Wearing it, 
be saw whom he pleased, but was not seen by 
others. And having received also from Hermes an 
adamantine sickle he flew to the ocean and caught the 
Gorgons asleep. They were Stheno, Euryale, and 
Medusa, Now Medusa alone was mortal; for that 
reason Perseus was sent to fetch her head. But the 
Gorgons had heads twined about with the scales of 
dragons, and great tusks like swine’s, and brazen 
hands, and golden wings, by which they flew; and 
they turned to stone such as beheld them. So Perseus 


1 Hesiod, Shield of Hercules, 223 aq. 
* The word xffiots is absurdly derived by the writer from 
xetoba and égéfs. The gloss is probably an interpolation. 
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obv avrais 6 Tlepoeds xoummpevass, kaTevOuvovons 
Ty yeipa “AOnvas, dreotpaypévos kal Brérav 
eis aomida yarkhy, 80 Hs thy eixova ths Pop- 
yovos &Brerrev, exaparoynoey adriy. arotpn- 
Gelans 88 ris neharis, é« ths Topyavos é&éGope 
Tyyacos mrnvos trmos, cal Xpvocawp o I'npudvov 
matip: TouTous b& éyévynoev éx Ilocedavos. 6 
pev obv Ilepaeds évOéuevos eis thy KiBsow THY 
Keparty THs Medovens dmica madw éyaper, ai 
5¢ Topydves éx rhs noitns avactacat' tov Iepcéa 
édSiwxov, Kal ocuvidely abrov ork HOvvavTo Sia THY 
Kup. amexpbrreto yap vm aris. 
Tlaparyevduevos 8 eis Ai@tomiay, fs éBactieve 
Kndevs, eipe thy todrou buyarépa ‘“Avdpopeday 
mapaxepéevny Bopav Oaraccio xynra. Kacce- 
éreta yap 7 Kndéas yur Nupnicev fpice repl 
Kaddous, Kal Tacdy elvar xpeicowv niynoer 
5Oev ai Nypnides éujuicav, cai Wlocaddav avrais 
cuvopytobels TAnpmupdy re én riy yopav 
éreprre kal Kiros. “Appcovos 8€ yprioavros Thy 
amradrayny ris cupdopas, éav » Kaccreretas 
Ouydrnp ‘“Avdpouéda mporeOH td Kites Bopd, 
Touro avayKacbels o Kndevs tro tay Ai@torwr 
érpake, cai mpocéinoe tiv Ovyarépa rétpa. 
Tavrnv Geacdpevos o Ilepaeds Kal epacbeis 


rs dvactaca A: dvarraca. Wagner, comparing Zenohius, 
ent. i. 41, 





1 Compare Ovid, Metamorph. 1v. 782 sq. 

2 Compare Hesiod, Theog. 280 egq.; Ovid, Metumorph. iv . 
784 sgq., vi. 119 eg.; Hyginus, Fab. 151. 

* For the story of Andromeda, see Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, 836; Conon, Narrat. 40 (who rationalizes the 
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stood over them as they slept, and while Athena 
guided his hand and he looked with averted gaze on 
a brazen shield, in which he beheld the image of the 
Gorgon,! he beheaded her. When her head was cut 
off, there sprang from the Gorgon the winged horse 
Pegasus and Chrysaor, the father of Geryon ; these 
she had by Poseidon.2 So Perseus put the head 
of Medusa in the wallet (/ibisis) and went back 
again ; but the Gorgons started up from their slum- 
ber and pursued Perseus: but they could not see 
him on account of the cap, for he was hidden by it. 
Being come to Ethiopia, of which Cepheus was 
king, he found the king’s daughter Andromeda set 
out to be the prey of a sea monster? For Cassiepea, 
the wife of Cepheus, vied with the Nereids in beauty 
and boasted to be better than them all; hence the 
Nereids were angry, and Poseidon, sharing their 
wrath, sent a flood and a monster to invade the 
land. But Ammon having predicted deliverance 
from the calamity if Cassiepea’s daughter Andromeda 
were exposed as a prey to the monster, Cepheus was 
compelled by the Ethiopians to do it, and he bound 
his daughter to a rock. When Perseus beheld her, 
he loved her and promised Cepheus that he would 


story); Eratosthenes, Cataster. 16, 17, and 36; Ovid, Meta- 
morph. iv. 665 sqg.; Hyginus, Fab. 64; id, Astronom. ii. 11 ; 
Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. 
pp. 24 sq. (First Vatican Mythographer, 73). According to 
the first two of these writers, the scene of the tale was laid 
at Joppa. The traces of Andromeda’s fetters were still 
pointed out on the rocks at Joppa in the time of Josephus 
(Bell. Jud. iii. 9. 2). Sophocles and Euripides composed 
tragedies on the subject, of which some fragments remain. 
See Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?®, pp. 
157 sqq., 392 sqq.; The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. 
Pearson, i. 78 sqq. 
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’ , ¢ i a ‘ fal ? fh 
dvaipyjoew tréoyero Knyngel To xijros, et pédrer 
cwbeicav avuTny avT@ Swcew yuvaica, él rov- 
Tos yevouevav Spxwy, Urrocras TO KiTOS éxTetve 
tA 
kat thv “Avdpopébav édrvoev.  émtBovdevovrus 
Sé ait@ Pivéws, 35 Hv ddedghos tod Kygéws 
éyyeyunuévos! apadros thy ’Avdpopédar, palov 
Thy énuBovrny, tnv Vopyova Seiéas peta trav 
cuveriBovacvovtay avtovy éAi@woe Tapaypiua. 
mapayevopevos 8 eis Lépidov, nal xararaBaov 
al na a a / 
mpoomehevyviay® rots Bwpols pera tod Ainrvos 
Thy pynrépa did tHv TloAvdéxrov Biay, eioedOov 
3 \ f 8 / re] fA 
els TH Baciraa, cuyrarécavros Tod LovAvdé«rou 
Tous didovs arrectpaypévos THY Kehadny THs 
Topydves eeke- ray 8& iddvrwv, orotov Exactos 
éruye oy iwc éyov, arent0od0n. Kxaraorncas Se 
THs Lepipov Alervy Bactréa, arédmxe ta pev 
médtha kal thy KiBiow cab ray Kuvqv “Eppq, thy 

\ A a 4 9 fe] ¢ a 4 
dé xehariny ths Topydvos “AOnva. “Eppiis pev 
ou Ta Tpoeipnueva Tari arébaxe Tals viudass, 
"AOnvad 8¢ év péon TH aowids THs Topydévos thy 
keparryy evéOnne.* Réyeras S¢ va éviwy drs bu 
"AOnvav 4 MéSovca éxapatounOy dacl dé dre 
Kal wept KadXous 7OéAncev » Topym avTH cvy- 
Kp jvar. 

Tlepoeds 8¢ pera Aavdns nat “Avdpopédas 
éomevoev eis “Apyos, va ’Axpiotov Oedonta. o 
8é <rodro pabav xal> * Sedornas Tov yYpnopon, 

1 dyyeyunuévos BR: eyyevduevos A: eyyvduevos Heyne, 
Westermann, Muller, Bekker, Hercher. 

2 wpoomepevyviay Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 838 : mpu- 
mepevyuiary A. 3 rd Bagiaea R: rov BaciAda A, 

* &éOnne Heyne: dvédnne A. 

5 roto paddy nol. These words, absent in the MSS., are 
restored by Wagner frum Zenobius, Cent. i. 41. 
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kill the ionster, if he would pive him the rescued 
damsel lo wife. These terms having been sworn 
to, Perseus withstood and slew the monster and 
released Andromeda. However, Phineus, who was 
a brother of Cepheus, and to whom Andromeda 
had been first betrothed, plotted against him; but 
Perseus discovered the plot, and by showing the 
Gorgon turned him and his fellow conspirators at 
once into stone. And having come to Seriphus he 
found that his mother and Dictys had taken refuge 
at the altars on account of the violence of Poly- 
dectes; so he entered the palace, where Polydectes 
had gathered his friends, and with averted face he 
showed the Gorgon’s head; and all who beheld it 
were turned to stone, each in the attitude which he 
happened to have struck. Having appointed Dictys 
king of Seriphus, he gave back the sandals and the 
wallet (Aibisis) and the cap to Hermes, but the 
Gorgon’s head he gave to Athena. Hermes restored 
the aforesaid things to the nymphs and Athena 
inserted the Gorgon’s head in the middle of her 
shield. But it is alleged by some that Medusa was 
beheaded for Athena’s sake; and they say that the 
Gorgon was fain to match herself with the goddess 
even in beauty. 

Perseus hastened with Danae and Andromeda to 
Argos in order that he might behold Acrisius. 
But he, learning of this and dreading the oracle, 

1 ‘That is, the oracle which declared that he would he 
killed by the on of Danae. See above, ii. 4. 1. 
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dmomimav "Apyos eis thy Ledaapoati éxywpnce 
yqv. Tevrapidouv ! &é rod Aapiocaion® Baciiéws 
an la ‘ ‘ 
ert Kkatotyouéven TO TaTpl SiatiGevroy ® yupricoy 
a f \ * 
ayava, tapeyévero kal o Llepoevs vywvicacbat 
\ 
Gérov, dywutouevos b& mévrabdov, Tov Stoxor 
ért tov “Axpisiou moda Barov mapaxpiya 
f XN ‘ 
dréxtevev avTov, aicdopevos S& tov Ypnopor 
a f 
TeTederwpévoy * Tov puev "Axpiatov ew Ti}>¢ modews 
Garter, aiayuvopmevos dé eis “Apyos éravedOeiv 
éml tov KdAnpov rod & adrod tereXeuTyKOTOS, 
maparyevouevos eis TipuvOa® mpos tov Tlpolrou 
qaisa MeyarévOny iAAdEaTO, ToUT@ Te TO "Ap- 
yos évexelpice. kal MeyarévOns pev éBacirevoev 
y , 

Apysiav, Tlepaeds 8é Tipvvdos, mpocrayioas 
’ ’ 
Midecay © cat Muenvas. éyévovto 5é é& *Avépo- 

/ a a a 
pédas raises att, mply pev edOety eis rip 
€ a 
EdAdsa Tigpons, bv mapa Kyget sarédtrev 
yd ¢ nn 
(amo rovrov 8 rods Tlepcdv Baatrhéas réyerat 
yevéo Oar), év Munijvais 86 ’Adeatos cab ZOéveros 
wat “Enewos’ Mijorwp re kal “Hrdextptov, nai 
Guydrynp Topyodovn, iv Tlepunpns eynpev. 

? Tevrauliuy E, Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 838 (com- 
pare Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Antiquit, om. i, 28. 3), 
Hercher, Wagner: vevraula A, Westermann: Tevraulon, 
Heyne, Muller, Bekker. 

* Aapooalay KA, Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 883, 
Zeuobius, Cent, 1. 41: Aapiwatey R®. Bekker. Hercher, 
Wagner, 

* Siaridevros Kt, Zenobius, Cent. i. 41: Siaredevrus A, 

4 rerckewudvoy Ri: reredeapévoy A 

® elpvvéa Re: ripuvdov A. 

; 8 MiSeav Aegius: whdea» A: MiSea Heyne. See below, 
u. 4, 6, p. 170, note, 


” “EAsios Tzetzes, Schol, on Lycophron, 838: fans R: 
ékas R°C: AAs B. 
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forsuok Argos and departed to the Pelasyian land. 
Now Teutamides, king of Larissa, was holding 
athletic games in honour of his dead father, and 
Perseus came to compete. He engaged in the 
pentathlum, but in throwing the quoit he struck 
Acrisius on the foot and killed hiin instantly.) Per- 
ceiving that the oracle was fulfilled, he buried 
Acrisius outside the city,? and being ashamed to 
return to Argos tu claim the inheritance of him 
who had died by his hand, he went to Megapenthes, 
son of Proctus, at Tiryns and effected an exchange 
with him, surrendering Argos into his hands. So 
Megapenthes reigned over the Argives, and Perseus 
reigned over Tiryns, after fortifying also Midea and 
Mycenae.?’ And he had sons by Andromeda: before 
he came to Greece he had Perses, whom he lett 
behind with Cepheus (and from him it is said that 
the kings of Persia are descended) ; and in Mycenae 
he had Alecaeus and Sthenelus and Heleus and 
Mestor and Electryon,' and a daughter Gorgophone, 
whom Perieres married.“ 

1 Compare Pausanias, ii. 16. 2. 

* According to another account, the grave of Acrisius was 
in the temple of Athena on the acropolis of Larissa. See 
Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. iii. 45, p. 39, ed. Potter. 

. See this exchange of kingdoms, compare Pausanias. 
iH. ede 

4 As to the fortification or foundation of Mycenae by Per- 
seus, see Pausanias, ii. 15. 4, i. 16. 3. 

5 As to the sons of Perseus and Andromeda, compare 
Scholiast on Homer, 27. xix. 116; Scholiast on Apollonius 
Rhodins, Argon. i. 747. The former agrees with Apollodorus 
as to the five sons born to Perseus in Mycenae, except that 
he calls one of them Aelins instead of Heleus; the latter 
mentions only four sons, Alcaens, Sthenelus, Mestor, and 
Klectryon. 

® See below, i. 1. 3. 
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"Be pev ody *\Kxalov nab ‘Au rvoapeas Tis 
Ilédomos, as 88 Enos Asyouss Aaordpns Tis 
Louvéws, ws 8 GAdNot mada ‘Lrravdpns tis 
Mevoixéws, ’Apdirptor éyévero kat Ouyarnp 
"Avako, é« 8 Mijeropos «at Avoidtens tijs 
TléXoros ‘lamoden. ravrny dpmdcas Toceday 
wal Kouioas éml tas “Eyivddas vijcous pityvuTas, 
Kal yerva Tadtov, d9 @xice Tdpor cai rors Naods 
TyrcBoas éxdrecev, Ore THAOD THS maTpioos EBy. 
é« Tadiov 8& mais Irepéraos éyévero: tobrov 
abavatov éroinoe Woceddy, ev TH Kepart ypu- 
ony évOels tpixa. lrependw O¢ éyévovto mratées 
Xpoputos Tépavvos’Avtioyos Xepordduas Myorwp 
Kinpns. 

"HAeetptar dé ynuas tHv “AdXKwalov Ouyatépa 
"Avako, éyévyynce Ouyarépa pev “AXKuajyny, Trai- 
das 5¢ <rparoBdarnv>! Topyodovov Purdvopov* 
Kehawéa *Apudiuayov Auvotvouov Xepimayov 
"Avdetopa Apyédaor, pera S& tovrous cat vobov 
é« Dovytas yuvarnos Midéas * Accvpviov. 


1 SrparoBdrny added hy Aegius from Tzetzes, Srhul. on 
ee ail 932; compare Scholiast on Pindar, Olymp. vii, 
28 (49). 

* @uAdvoxov RRAB, Tretzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 932: 
pirovenor C. 

3 Midéas Pindar, Ol. vii. 29 (53), Heyne, Westermann, 
Muller, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: Mydelas A, Tzetzes, 
Schol, on Lycophron, 932, where Miiller, the eclitor, reads 
Middas in the text ‘‘auctoritate Apollorlori,” but adds that 
* Nostri Codd. conaentiunt in undelas.” 


ee) 





' The name Teleboans 1s derived by the writer from telou 
ebé (rndod %8y), ‘She went far.’ The same false otymology 
is accepted hy Tzetzes (Schol. on Lucophron, 932}. Strabo 
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Aleaeus had a son Amphitryon and a daughter 
Anaxo by Astydamia, daughter of Pelops; but some 
say he had them by Laonome, daughter of Guneus, 
others that he had them by Hipponome, daughter 
of Menoeceus; and Mestor had Hippothoe by 
Lysidice, daughter of Pelops. This Hippothoe was 
earried off by Poseidon, who brought her to the 
Eechinadian Islands, and there had intercourse with 
her, and begat Taphius, who colonized Taphos 
and called the people Teleboans, because he had 
gone far! from his native land. And Taphius had a 
son Pterelaus, whom Poseidon made immortal by 
implanting a golden hair in his head? And to 
Pterelaus were born sons, to wit, Chromius, Tyrannus, 
Antiochus, Chersidamas, Mestor, and Rueres. 

Electryon married Anaxo, daughter of Alcaeus,? 
and begat a daughter Alemena,* and sons, to wit, 
Stratobates, Gorgophonus, Phylonomus, Celaeneus, 
Amphimachus, Lysinomus, Chirimachus, Anactor, 
and <Archelaus; and after these he had also a 
bastard son, Licymnius, by a Phrygian woman 
Midea.6 


says (x. 2. 20, p. £59) that the aphians were formerly called 
Teleboans. ® See below, 11. 4. 7. 

* Thus ([lectryon marricd lus niece, the daughter of his 
brother Aleaeus (sce above, ii. 4. 6). Similarly Butes is said 
{o have married the daughter of his brother Erechtheus (iii. 
15. 1), aud Phineus is reported to have been hetrothed 
tu the daughter of his brother Cepheus (ii. 4. 3). Taken 
together, these traditions perhaps point to a custom otf 
marriage with a niece, the daughter of a brother. 

* According to another account, the mother of Alemena 
was a daughter of Pelops (Euripides, Heraclidae, 210 sq.), her 
name being variously given as Lysidice (Seholiast. on Pindar, 
Olymp. vii. 27 (49); Plutarch, Pheseus, 6) and Euryrlice 
(Diodorna Siculus, iv. 9. 1). 

3 Compare Scholiant on Pindar, Olymp. vii. 27 (49). 
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MOevérou be cat Nexérrmns tis WéXoros ‘Ad- 

xvovyn! cat Méédouvea, torepov b€ cat Edpuabeds 
q oO ila 
éyéveto, bs kal Muxnvav éBacirevoen. bre yap 
‘Hpakris ewerre vyervdcbat, Levs év Oeots py 
Tov ano Ulepoéws yevvnOnodpevor tore Bactrev- 
ce Mvuxnvav, “Hpa bé¢ d:a* prov KireOvlas? 
erevoe Tov pev sAAKINS TOKOV emicxeir, Edpu- 
obéa Sé tov SOevérou mapecnevace yerryOhvar 
éerraunuiatoy oyra. 
fal N 

"Hrextptovos 8 Bacirevovtos Munnar, peta 
Tadiwv' of Ilreperdov atdes édOdvres tiv 
Mryoropos apynv [rod patpomatopos]® amrnrouy, 
Kal un mpoaéyovtos® HrXyextpvovos amnavvoy Tas 

1 *AAnudyn Wagner (comparing Diodorus Siculus, iv, 12. 7): 
aAcuvén Rs: Gandy A. 286 Ks Oa rov A. 

3 BlAeulas KA, Wagner: ElAeléviv Heyne, Westermann, 
Muller, Bekker, Hercher. 

“Taploy Heyne: Tadlou MSS., Westermann, Muller, 
Bekker, Hercher, Wagner. 

5 rat untpowdropos (compend.) R: 7& untpordrwpos Ra: re 
pytpotdropt A. As Heyne saw, the words are probably a 
gloss which has crept into the text. Wagnor does not 


bracket them. 
8 rporéxovros Tretzes, Nehol. on Lycophron, 932: wpoaé- 


xovres A, 





1 According to other accounts, her name was Antibia 
(Scholiast on Homer, JZ/. xix. 119) ov Archippe (J. Tzetzes, 
Ohiliades, ii. 172, 192). 

* Compare Homer, Jl. xix. 95-133, where (v, 119) the 
Tlithyias, the goddesses of childbirth, are also spoken of in 
the plural, According to Ovid (Metamorph, ix, 292 sqq.), 
the goddess of childbirth (Lucina, the Rowan equivalent 
of Ihthyix) delayed the birth of Hercules by sitting at 
the door of the room with crossed legs and clasped hands 
until, deceived hy a false report that Alemena had been 
delivered, she relaxed her posture and so allowed the birth 
to take place. Compare Pausanias, ix. 11.3  Autoninue 
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Sthenelus had daughters, Aleyone and Medusa, by 
Nicippe,! daughter of Pelops; and he had after- 
wards a son Eurystheus, who reigned also over 
Mycenae. For when Hercules was about to be born, 
Zeus declared among the gods that the descendant 
of Perseus then about to be born would reign over 
Mycenae, and Hera out of jealousy persuaded the 
Llithyias to retard Alemena’s delivery,? and contrived 
that Eurystheus, son of Sthenelus, should be born a 
seven-month child.§ 

When Electryon reigned over Mycenae, the sons 
of Pterelaus came with some Taphians and claimed 
the kingdom of Mestor, their maternal grand- 
father,’ and as Electryon paid no heed to the claim, 


Liberalis, Transform. 29, according to whom it was the 
Fates and Ihthyia who thus retarded the hirth of Hercules. 
Among the Efiks and Ibibios, of Southern Nigeria, ‘‘ the 
ancient custom still obtains that locks should be undone 
and knots untied in the honse of a woman who is about to 
bear a babe, since all such are thought, by sympathetic magic, 
to retard delivery. A case was related of a jealons wife. 
who, on the advice of a witch doctor versed in the mysteries 
of her sex, hid a selection of padlocks beneath her garments, 
then went and sat down near the sick woman’s door and 
surreptitiously turned the key in each. She had previously 
stolen an old waist cloth from her mval, which she knotted 
so tightly over and over that 1b formed a ball, and, as an 
added precaution, she locked her fingers closely together and 
sat with crossed legs, exactly as did Juno Lucina of old when 
determined to prevent the birth of the infant Hercules” 
(D. Amaury Talbot, Woman's Mysteries of a Primitive 
People, the [bibtos of Southern Nigeria (London, ete. 1915), 
p. 22). See further Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, pp, 29-4 agg. 

3 Compare Scholiast on Homer, I1. xix. 119; J. Tzetzes, 
Chiliades, ii. 172 eqq., 192 sqq. 

4 Taphius, the father of Pterelans, was a son of Hippothor. 
who was a daughter of Mestor. See above, ii. 4.5. Thus 
Mestor was not the maternal grandfather, but the great- 
great-grandfather of the sons of Pterelaus. Who the maternul 
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? % é ay n 3 a ’ 
Sodas apuvopéevuv b¢ tov ‘HXextpvores tatdwn, 
’ ? 
éx mpokAncews! dddnXrOUS améxTEvar. eo@Oy 
88 tov "Hrexrpvovos taiswv Arxiprtos étt véos 
brdpyov, tov 8é Mreperdou Liypns, bs Kul ras 
a A ft e 
vads épvracce. trav é Tadiwr ot d:abvyovres 
3 ‘4 \ > , f mn 7 ‘ 
amémievoav tas édaGeicas Boas éXovres, kat 
n nn “n é e 
mapéVevta Ta Baciret trav ’Hreiwv TodvEéve- 
? 4 4 \ 4 , 
Apdirpveoy b¢ mapa Tlovvéérov AvTpwodperos 
y te ? 
avtas Hyayev eis Muxivas.* o 6& “Hrextpvev 
Tov TaV Taldwv Odvarov Bovioperos exdixfoar, 
\ A 7 ? , \ 4 
mapasovs THY Baoirelav “Audetpu@ve Kal ty 
f n 
buyatépa “Ardnujvynv, éEopxicas va péype Tis 
érravocov rapbévov adtiv durAdén, orpareve éri 
TyreBoas Stevoeiro, dmrodapBdvovtos bé abrod 
cat 7 
Tas Boas, putas exOopovans Apuditpver er’ adriyy 
agpheey db pera yelpas elye pomadov, ro 66 daro- 
A ? ’ 
Kpovabéev amd Tov Kepdrav els thy Hrextpvevos 
Keparny éOov dréxrewev adtov. 60er AaRwv 
A 
TavTny tiv mpodaci XOévedos mavrTos “Apyous 


1 apoxahoews Gale. rpoBAjoews A. 
% Murivas Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 982: Murqynv 


RRB, 





grandfather of the sons of Pterelaus was we do not know, 
since the name of their mother is not recorded. The words 
‘‘their maternal grandfather” are probably a gloss which has 
crept into the text. See the Critical Note. Apart from the 
difficulty created by these words, it is hard to suppose that 
Electryon was still reigning over Mycenae at the time of this 
expedition of the sons of Pterelans, since, being a son of 
Perseus, he was a brother of their great-great-grandfather 
Mestor. 

1 Compare Apollonins Rhoduus, Argon. i. 747-751, with Lhe 
Scholiast on t. 747; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 932, 
whose account seems based on that of Apollodoras, 
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they drove away his kine; and when the sons of 
Klectryon stood on their defence, they challenged 
and slew each other.t But of the sons of Electryon 
there survived Licymnius, who was still young; 
and of the sons of Pterelaus there survived Everes, 
who guarded the ships. Those of the Taphians 
who escaped sailed away, taking with them the 
catile they had lifted, and entrusted them to 
Polyxenus, king of the Eleans; but Amphitryon 
ransomed then from: Polyxenus and brought them 
to Mycenae. Wishing to avenge his sons’ death, 
Electryon purposed to make war on the Teleboans, 
but first he committed the kingdom to Amphitryon 
along with his daughter Alcmena, binding him 
by oath to keep her a virgin until his return.* 
However, as he was receiving the cows back, one 
of them charged, and Amphitryon threw at her the 
club which he had in his hands. But the club 
rebounded from the cow's horns and_ striking 
Electryon’s head killed him. Hence Sthenelus 
laid hold of this pretext to banish Amphitryon from 


* Compare Hesiod, Shield of creules, 14 sqq., where it is 
said that Amphitryon might not go in to his wife Alemena 
tuitil he had avenged the death of her brothers, the sons of 
Kilectryon, who had been slain in the fight with the Taphians. 
The tradition points to a custom which enjomed an avenger 
of blood to observe strict chastity until he liad taken the life 
of his enemy. 

* A similar account of the death of Electryon is given 
hy Tzetzes, Sehol, ow Lycophron, 932, who seems to follow 
Apollodorus. According to this version of the legend, the 
slaying of Electryon by Amphitryon was purely accidental. 
But according to Hesiod (Shield of Hercules, 11 sq.. 79 sqy.) 
the two men quarrelled over the cattle. and Amphitryon 
killed Electryon in hot blood. Compare the Scholiast ou 
Homer, 77. xiv. 328. 
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ekéBarev ’Apditpvava, cal tiv dpyiy tev Muri- 
vov Kal tis TipuvOos abros Katéoxe tiv S€ 
Mi8eav,! perareurrdpuevos rovs Iédovros rraidas 
"Arpta kai Qvécrny, mapéGera rovTous. 
"Apditpvov S¢ ody “Adapivy cab Arcuri 
maparyevouevos ert OnBas vrd Kpéovros hyvicdn, 
Kat didwor thy adekday Uepepjoqv Atcuprig. 
Neyourns S¢ AAxpyjvns yaunOijcecIar abtha® row 
dderhav avtis éxdieycavrs Tov Odvatov, vroaxo- 
pevos éml TyreBoas otpareves "Audirpvor, Kai 
mapexdret surddaPicbas Kpéovta. 0 S& epi) 
oTparevoey, éav mpotepor éexeivos THY Kaduelay ® 
Tis Gdwtrekos aradrdén ébberpe yap tiv * Kad- 
petay ddrwrnE Onplor. dbaroardvros bé@ suws 
eiuappevoyv Hv avrTiy pndé twa KatadaBety. 
ddixoupévns bé Ths yopas, a Tay dotav raida 
of OnBaios kata phva mpoetibecav adrh, ToANOVS 
dpratovey,® rodr e jt) yévorro, amraddaryeis 


1 Migeav Bokker, Hercher: Mldeay Heyne, Westermann, 
Miiller: phicay A. Both forms, Mise und Mldea, are 
recognized by Strabo (vii. 6. 11, p. 378) and Stephanus 
Byzantius (sv. M@ea), but Strabo preferred the form Mlsea 
for the city in Argolis, and the form Mléem for the similarly 
named. city m Boeotia. In the manuscripts of Pausanias 
the name is reported to occur in the forms Midela, Midée, 
Mfdea, Mydela, and Mydéa, of which the forms Mdela, Mjdea, 
and Mydela appear to be the best attested. See Pausanias, 
ii, 16, 2, ii. 26. 9, vi. 20. 7, vui. 27. 1, with the critical 
commentaries of Schubart and Walz, of Hitzig and Bliumner. 
The editors of Pansanias do not consistently adopt any one 
of these forms. For example, the latest editor (i". Spiro) 
adopts the form Midefa in one passage (ij. 16. 2), Mfdea ina 
secon (ii. 24. 9), Midéo in a third (vi. 20. 7), and MfSee in a 
fourth (viii, 27. 1). 

2 airg Wagner, following Eberhard and comparing, 
Seholiast on Homer, 77, viv. 328; Hesiod, Shield of Her- 
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the whole of Argos, while he himself seized the 
throne of Mycenae and Tiryns; and he entrusted 
Midea to Atreus and Thyestes, the sons of Pelops, 
whom he had sent for, 

Amphitryon went with Alemena and Licymnius to 
Thebes and was purified by Creon! and gave his 
sister Perimede to Licymnius, And as Alemena 
said she would marry him when he had avenged her 
brothers’ death, Aimphitryon engaged to do so, and 
undertook an expedition against the Teleboans, and 
invited Creon to assist him. Creon said he would 
join in the expedition if Amphitryon would first rid 
the Cadmea of the vixen; for a brute of a vixen was 
ravaging the Cadmea.? But though Amphitryon 
undertook the task, it was fated that nobody should 
eatch her. As the country suffered thereby, the 
Thebans every month exposed a son of one of the 
citizens to the brute, which would have carried 
off many if that were not done. So Amphitryon 

! That 1s, tor the killing of Electryon. Compare Hesiod, 
Shield of Hercules, 79 sqq.; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 
932; Euripides, Hercules Furens, 16 ag. 

2 The animal had its lair at Teumessus, and hence was 
known as the Toumessinn fox. See Pausanias, ix. 19. 1; 
Antoninus Liberahs, Transform. 41: Apostolius, Cent. xvi. 
42; Suidas, ¢.v. Tevnyola; J. Tzetzes, Cheliades, i. 553 sqq. 
(who refers to Apollodorus as his authority); Ovid, Ifeta- 
morph. vu. 762 sqq. By an easy application of the rational- 
istic instrument, which cuts so many mythological knots, the 
late Greek writer Palaephatus (De Ineredib. 8) converted the 
ferocious animal into a gentleman (xeAds «&yaéds) named Vox, 
of s truculent disposition and predatory habits, who proved 
a thorn in the flesh to the Thebans, until Cephalus md them 
of the nuisance by knockmg him on the head. 


RAEN LEE ASO iets ED AY LRN Wok eee a eS 
rulea, I4 sqg.: rG A, Heyne, Westermann, Muller, Bekker, 
Tiercher. 3 eh» Kaductan A: robs Kaduelous Hercher, 


toy» As yiv Wercher. > aprafotwn Palmer : aprafotoy A. 
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APOLLODORUS 


ou * Appitpvey els “AGijvas Tmpos: Kepadov TOV 
Aniovéws, ouverefer ent fiepee TOY amo Pyhe- 
Bowy Aagdpwv ciryety em THY Ojpav Tov «ura bp 
Upd«pes Hyayev eK Kpyrns Tape Minos AaPob- 
oa Fv dé nat ToUT@ TET PeopLevov man, 6 Tt car 
Siwxn, AapPavecn, Srcono pers ouv ure Tob eUTOs 
ris ANOTEKOS, Leds duhoripous AGous ervineer, 
"Apditpiov Se é eeu ex pee Oopixod Tis “ArTuchs 
Réedadov ouumaxodyra, éx 56 Peonéor Haroméa, 
ek dé “EXous ! ris "Apyelas * ‘Xecov Tov Tepoéas, 
ex O€ @nBav Kpéovra, TAS TOD Tagiov bijcous 
em dp0er. axpe bev oby én Tirepédaos, ovK édu- 
vato tiv Tadov érely: ws bé IIrepeddov Guyarnp 
Kowade épacbsioa "A eer pdeovos THY Xpvoiy 
Tpixa ToD TaTpos ee Tis Keparas egelhero, 
I repeddou TehevT HT avTOS éxetpdoaro Tas unoous 
dmdcas, Thy yey oby Kouarbo Kreivel * "Apde- 
TeUOY Kab Thy Netav eXev eis OnBas emer, Kab 
TAS vicous ‘Edeiep Kal Kegpidp (Swat. KaKeivot 
modeus avToy em @VOMOUS KTloavTEes KAT@KNT OY. 
TIpé rod 8é “Apditpdava maparyeverbau els 
Oras Levs, Suc vuKTos éOav kab rhp piay 
Tpirdacidcas viKTa,® buolos “Auditptwve yevd- 


1 "EAous Aegius: éAotons A. 2 wrelvers RRO: terefvas A. 

3S rhv play rpimaacidoas viera MSS. and editions. The 

Fatican Epitome (E) reads as follows: rhv play vonra wevra- 
mAaotdoas }) nard tTivas rpirdacidoas, of cat bid Toiro Tpieamepor 
bbiotot AdyeoOa thy ‘Hparvda: “having mulliphed the singl: 
night fivefold or threefold, according to some, who on that 
account claim for Hercules the title of T riesporus (He of the 
Three Evenings).” The title of Triesperua i in similarly ex- 
plained by Tzetzes, Svhol. on Lycophron, 33. Tho multi 
plication of the night seal appears to be mentioned by 
no other ancient writer Compare Tt. Wagner, Apitoma 
Vuticana, p. 98. 
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betook him to Cephalus, son of Deioneus, at 
Athens, and persuaded him, m return for a share 
of the Teleboan spoils, lo bring to the chase 
the dog which Procris had brought from Crete 
as a gift from Minos!; for that dog was destined 
to catch whatever it pursued. So then, when the 
vixen was chased by the dog, Zeus turned both of 
them into stone. Supported by his allies, to wit, 
Cephalus fren. Thoricus in Attica, Panopeus from 
Phocis, Heleus, son of Perseus, from Helos in Ar- 
golis, and Creon from Thebes, Amphitryon ravaged 
the islands of the Taphians. Now, so long as Ptere- 
laus lived, he could not take Taphos; but when 
Comaetho, daughter of Pterelaus, falling in love 
with Amphitryon, pulled out the golden hair from 
her father’s head, Pterelaus died,? and Amphitryon 
subjugated all the islands. He slew Comaetho, and 
sailed with the booty to Thebes,? and gave the 
islands to Heleus and Cephalus; and they founded 
cities named after themselves and dwelt in them. 

But before Amphitryon reached Thebes, Zeus 
came by night and prolonging the one night threefold 
he assumed the likeness of Amphitryon and bedded 

1 As to Procris, see below, ii. 15, 1. 

2 Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 932. For the 
sitnilar aa? of Nisus and his daughter Megara, see below, 
ml. 1D. 8. 

? In the sanctuary of Ismenian Apollo at Thebes, the 
historian Herodotus saw a tripod bearing an inscription in 
**Cadmean letters,” which set torth that the vessel had been 
dedicated by Amphitryon trom the spoils of the Teleboans. 
See Herodotus. v, 59. Among the booty was a famous goblet 
which Poseidon had given to his son Telebues, and winch 
Teleboes had given to Pterelaus. See Athenaeus, xi. 98. 
p. 4980; Plantus, Amphitryo, 256 eq. For the expedition of 


Atphitryon against the Teleboans or Taphians, see alsoStralo, 
x. ¥,2U: Panaunias, 1.37. 6; Plautua, Amphitryo, 183-256, 
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n e Lp] ‘ 
dv0 éyévynoe wratdas, Ach prev “Hpakrea, ped vurtt 
, 5 vA be ¥ fa a be 
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¢ 
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4 ae 2 4 \ aN V4 é @ a 
peyebets “Hpa ert riyy edviy ereprpe, SuapOap ira 
, 4 9 f 
70 Bpédhos Gérovca. emiBowpévyns bé “AXKpjvys 
a f 
"Apditpiava, “Hpaxris Siavacras tiyywv éxare- 
a ; 
pais rats yepaly avrovs b:épOecpe. Pepexvdns bé 
“ e 
dna “Apdirptwva, Bovrdpevov pabeiv didtepos 
fv tev matdwy éxeivou, tovs Spdxovras els tiv 
7 2 a \ A x ? a a 
evviy éuBareiv, cal rod perv "Tdhixdréovs huydvroy 
Tob bé “Hpaxhéovs brroordvros pabety ds “Thiers 
é& avrod yeyevunrat. 
¢ n Lad 
"BdsddyOn 88? “Hpaxais dpwarndarely joey 
? x 
bird “Auditpvmvos, waratew Se td A’torvcou, 
€ ~~ rN 
togevery 5€ vd Kipvrov, ordopayxeiv $é bio 
1 gepl (compend.) BE, Bekker, Hercher: rapa A. 
PR: wy A. 





’ Por the deception of Alemena by Zens and the birth of 
Hercules aud Iphicles, see Hesiod, Shield of Hercules, 27-56 ; 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 9; Seholiast on Homer, 21. xiv. 323, 
and Od. ai. 266; Tuetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 33; Ay- 
ginus, Fab. 29. The story was the subject of plays by 
Sophocles and Euripides which have perished (Zragicorum 
Graccorum Fiagmenta, ed. A. Nauck®, pp. 156, 886 sqq.; 
The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A.C Pearson, i. 76 8qq.); 
and it is the heme of a well-known comedy of Plauius, the 
Amphtiryo, which is extant. In that play (Prologue, 11289¢.), 
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with Alemena?! and related what had happened con- 
cerning the Teleboans. But when Amphitryon 
arrived and saw that he was not welcomed by his 
wife, he inquired the cause ; and when she told him 
that he had come the night before and slept 
with her, he learned from Tiresias how Zeus had 
enjoyed her. And Alemena bore two sons, to wit, 
Hercules, whom she had by Zeus and who was the 
elder by one night, and Iphicles, whom she had by 
Amphitryon. When the child was eight months 
old, Hera desired the destruction of the babe and 
sent two huge serpents to the bed. Alemena called 
Amphitryon to her help, but Hercules arose and 
killed the serpents by strangling them with both his 
hands.* However, Pherecydes says that 1t was 
Amphitryon who put the serpents in the bed, be- 
cause he would know which of the two children was 
his, and that when Iphicles fled, and Hercules stood 
his ground, he knew that Iphicles was begotten of 
his body. 

Hercules was taught to drive a chariot by Amphi- 
tryon, to wrestle by Autolycus, to shoot with the 
bow by Eurytus, to fence by Castor, and to play the 


Plautus mentions the lengthening of the night in which 
Jupiter (Zeus) begat Hercules. The Scholiast on Homer (Id. 
xiv. 323) says that Zeus persuaded the Sun not to rise for 
three days; and the threefold night is mentioned also by 
Diodorus Siculus (iv. 9. 2). The whole story was told by 
Pherecydes, as we learn from the Seholiasts on Homer (21. 
xiv. 323; Od. xi. 266); and it is likely that Apollodorus here 
follows him, for he refers to Pherecydes a few lines below. 

2 As to the infant Hercules and the serpents, compare 
Pindar, Nem. i. 33 (50) sqg.; Theocritus, xxiv.; Diodorus 
Sicnlus, iv. 10.1; Pausanias, i. 24.2; Plautus, Amphitryo, 
1123 sqq.; Virgil, Aen. viii. 288 eg.; Hyginus, Fab. 30. 
According to Theocritus (xxiv. 1), Hercules was ten months 
old when he strangled the serpents. - 
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rf eal \ ¢£ ‘ Z 7 \ 
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ta . 2 e 
dderdas “Opdéws: adixopevus 68 eg OijPas Kal 
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4 QA 2 
mrAnyels dwédaver: éwimrAjEarvra yap avrov aop- 
é nr 
yicbels améxtewe. Sixnv bé émayovtoy Tuer 
a et , 
avTh govouv, wapavéyrm voyov ‘PadapydvOvos 
fo’ Qf 
AéyovTas, Ss dv duvvnta, Tov yetpav ddixwy 
n + 
katdptavta,' dbdov eivat, cal odt@s dmedvOy.* 
deicas 0¢ “Auditptov ph war Tt ronjon ToLod- 
Tov, émewryev avTov eis Ta BoudipBia. KaKel 
4 s 
Tpehopevos peyébe. te Kal pouy mavtwy 611- 
veycev. Tv 06 kab Oewpnbels havepos* bre Aros 
mais hv Terpamnyvaiov yey yap elye TO capa, 
mupos © é& duudrov éhaurev alyrnv. ove hoTd- 
xet 88 ode Tokevwy ove dxovTifwv. 

"Ey && trois Boveortors tbrdpyov oxtwxade- 

xaétns tov KiBaipa@verov avetdhe réovta. obros 
e fa] 
yap Oppomevos éx tod KiBaspdvos ras ’Apdi- 
Tpvavos epbepe Boas nal tas Meaniov.s Bact- 

1 kardptavra Ei: kptavra A. = * areddn ERR#: aredady KR, 

3 gavepds R: pavepos LE: poBcpbs A. 

4 @eenfov Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: Georlou MA, Heyne, 
Westermann, Muller. This king’s name is variously re- 
ported by the ancients in the forms @éemos und @eories. In 
favour of the form @éomos, see below, ii. 7. 6; Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 29.2 In favour of the form Géerios, sve below, 
i. 4, 12, ii. 7. 8 (Where @eorfuy occurs im the MSS,); Pausa- 
nias, iii, 19. 5, ix. 27. 6. When we consider the variation 
of the MSS. on this point, the extreme slightness of the 
difference (a single stroke of the pen) hetween the two forms, 
and the appropriateness of the form @éomos for the name of 
aking of Thespiae, we may surmise that the true form is 
@éomos, and that it should everywhere replace @gorios in 
vur editions of Greek authors There is at all events no 


doubt that Diodorus Siculus read the name in this form, 
for he speaks of @éomies as BaciAciwy Tis duwyduov xépas, 
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lyre by Linus.! This Linus was a brother of Orpheus ; 
he came to Thebes and became a Theban, bul was 
killed by Hercules with a blow of the lyre; for 
being struck by him, Hercules flew mto a rage and 
slew him.2 When he was tried for murder, Hercules 
quoted a law of Rhadamanthys, who laid it down 
that whoever defends himself against a wrongful 
aggressor shall go free, and so he was acquitted. But 
fearing he might do the like again, Amphitryon sent 
him to the cattle farin; and there he was nurtured 
and outdid all in stature and strength. Even by the 
look of him it was plain that he was a son of Zeus; 
for his body measured four cubits,* and he flashed a 
gleam of fire from his eyes; and he did not miss, 
neither with the bow nor with the javelin. 

While he was with the herds and had reached 
his eightecuth year he slew the lion of Cithaeron, 
for that animal, sallying from Cithaeron, harried 
the kine of Amphitryon and of Thespius.¢ Now 


1 As to the education of Hercules, see Theucritus, xxiv. 104 
sqq., according to whom Hercules learned wrestling not from 
Autolyeus but from Harpalycus, son of Hermes. 

* Compare Diodorus Siculus, ini, 67.2 ; Pansanias, ix. 29.9; 
J. Luetzes, Chiliades, ii. 213 ag. 

3 Four cubits and one foot, according to the exact measure- 
meut of the historian Herodorus. See J. Tzelzes, Chiliades, 
ji. 210 ag.; id. Schol, on Lycophron, 662. 

+ According to another account, the lion of Cithaeron was 
killed by Alcathous (Pausanias, i, 41. 3 sq.). But J. Tzetzes 
(Chiliades, ii, 216 sy.) agrees with Apollodorus, whose 
account of Hereules he seems to follow. 





Heyne, though he admits that he had not been consistent 
(*‘Animo tn gravioribus occupato non fur satis conatans wn hoc 
nomine”) deliberately preferred @éamis to Odrrtios : ‘Perum 
lumen nevesae est Theypii nomen, si quidem Thespiadae dictae 
sunt filiae.? See his critical note on i. 7 8 (vol, i, p. 226). 
vi) 
VoL. I. N 
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KAvpevov toy Mivdv Bacirtéa ri0m Badrar 
Mevotxéws jvioxos, Svoua Tlepurjpys, ev ’Or- 
xXnoTe@ | Tooesséivos TEMEVEL TLTPWOKEL' O S 
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lM Oyynerg Aegius: ‘Opxnorad A. 








1 as to Hercules and the daughters of Thespius, compare 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 29, 20g.; Pansumias, ix. 27. 6 sg.; 
Athenaeus, xiii. 4, p. 5564; J. Tzetzes, Chilvades, ii, 221 sqg. 
The father of the damsels is culled Thestius by Pausanias and 
Athenaens, who refers to Herodorms as his authority, See 
the Critical Note. 
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this Thespius was king of Thespiae, aud Hercules 
went to him when he wished to catch the 
lion, The king exitertained him for fifty days, and 
each night, as Hercules went forth to the hunt. 
Thespius bedded one of his daughters with him 
(fifty daughters having been borne to him by Mega- 
mede, daughter of Arneus) ; for he was anxious that 
all of them should have children by Hercules. 
Thus Hercules, though he thought that his bed- 
fellow was always the same, had intercourse with 
them all And having vanquished the lion, he 
dressed himself in the skin and wore the scalp? as a 
helmet. 

As he was returning from the hunt, there met 
him heralds sent by Erginus to receive the tribute 
from the Thebans. Now the Thebans paid tribute 
lo Erginus for the following reason. Clymenus, 
king of the Minyans, was wounded with a cast of a 
stone by a charioteer of Menoeceus, named Perieres, 
in a preciuct of Poseidon at Onchestus; and being 
carried dying to Orchomenus, he with his last breath 
charged his son Erginus to avenge his death. So 
Erginus marched against Thebes, and after slaughter- 
ing not a few of the Thebans he concluded a treaty 
with them, confirmed by oaths, that they should 
send him tribute for twenty years, a hundred kine 
every year, Falling in with the heralds on their 


2 More exactly, ‘‘the gaping mouth.” In Creek art 
Tlercules is commonly represented wearing the lion’s skin, 
uften with the lion’s scalp as a hood on his head. See, tor 
example, A. Baumeister, Denkmdler des klassischen Altertuma, 
i. figs. 724, 726, 729, 730. 

‘As to Herenles and Erginus, compare Diodorus Siculus, 
iv. 10. 8-8; Pausanias, 1x. 37. 28q.3 0. Tvetzes, Chiliades, 
ii, 226 eyg. 
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1 8a cxowlwy ab wepto Grueculo upposita suspicor, Heyne. 
The words are at least misplaced, 1f, as sceins probable, 


amorenay is to be understood as applying to ras xefpas as well 
as 10 rd Sra ral rads pivas. 

* dyavaxrav. Heyne proposed to insert éxeivos or Epyivas. 
The sense seems to require one or the other, 

3 "Tpucde? Wagner: ipfxam A. For the form ‘Ipucdjs, sec 
i, 8. 2, ii. 4. 8 (thrice), 11. 7. 3; and compare R. Wagner, 
Liprtoma Vaticana, pp. 98 sq. 

4Onardéas A. In Homer (J/. ii. 501), Strabo (ix. 2 26, 
p. 410), and Stephanus Byzantius (s.v. ‘Meaddéa) the name 
occurs in the singular, "Qkarda (‘Oxarén Homer). 





_, | Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 10.6; J. Tuetzes, Ohiliades, 
ii. 228. As to the sous of Hercules by Megara, compare 
below, ii. 7.8, The ancients differed considerably as to the 
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way to Thebes to demand this tribute, Hercules out- 
raged them: for he cut off their ears and noses and 
hands, and having fastened them [by ropes] from their 
necks, he told them to carry that tribute to Erginus 
and the Minyans. Indignant at this outrage, Erginus 
marched agamst Thebes But Hercules, having re- 
ceived weapons from Athena and taken the com- 
mand, killed Erginus. put the Minyans to flight, and 
compelled them to pay double the tribute to the 
Thebans, And it chanced that in the tight Amphi- 
tryon fell fightiug bravely. And Hercules received 
from Creon his eldest daughter Megara as a prize of 
valour,! and by her he had three sons, Therimachus, 
Creontiades, and Deicoon. But Creon gave his 
younger daughier to Iphicles, who already had a son 
Tolaus by Automedusa, daughter of Aleathus. And 
Rhadamanthys, son of Zeus, married Alemena after 
the death of Amphitryon, and dwelt as an exile at 
Ocaleae in Boeotia.? 


number and names of the children whom Her ules hud by 
Megava. According to Pindar (Isthm. iv. 63 q.) there were 
etght of thom. Muripides speaks of three (Hercules Furcus, 
995 q.). See Nvholiast on Pindar, Isthin. iv. G1 (104): 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 48 and 663; Scholiast on 
Homer, Od, x1, 269 (who agrees with Apollororus and quotes 
Asclepiades as his authoty); Hyginus, Fab. 31 and 32. 
The Thebans celebrated un annual festival, with sacrifices 
and games, in honour of the children. See Pindar, Zethm. 
iv. GI (104) eqg., with the Scholiast. 

* Compare Tretzes, Schol, on Lycophron, 30, who says 
that Rhadamanthys fled from Crete because he had murdered 
his own brother. He agrees with Pausanias that the worthy 
couple took up their abode at Ocalese (or Ocalea) in Boeotia. 
Their tombs were shown near TTaliartus, im Roeotia. See 
Plotarch, Lysander, 2s, The grave of Alcmena was excavated 
in antiquity, during the Spartan occupation of the Cadmea. 
Tt was found to contam a small bronze bracelet, two earthen- 
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katoucyoe. % dé Wudia tore rpdtov ‘Hpaxdéa 
auTov mpooyyopevce: TH Sé mpany® ~ArdKeLdas 


1 wpopafey A, Heyne, Westermann, Muller, Bekker, 
Hercher: mpoopaddoy HR, Wagner. 

2"Evptrov Aegius, Commelinus, Gale, Heyne, Wester- 
nan, Muller, Bekker, Hercher: avrof A, Wagner, 

3 igicacous Es iplera A. 

1 @eoniov Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: Georivy KA, Heyue. 
Westermann, Miller. 3 arpdnv Ws: mporov A 
ware jars, and a bronze tablet inscribed with ancient and 
unknown characters. See Plutarch, De genio Socratix, 5. 

A different story of the marriage of Rhadamanthys anil 
Alemena was told by Pherecydes. According to him, when 
Alemena dier at a good old age, Zeus commanded Hermes to 
steal her body from the coffin in which the sons of Hercules 
were conveying it to the grave. Hermes executed the com- 
mission, adroitly substituting a stone for the corpse in the 
coffin. Feeling the coffin very heavy, the sons of Heroules 
set it down, and taking off the lid they discovered the fraud, 
They took out the stone and set it up in a sacred grove at 
Thebes, where was a shrine of Alemena. Meantime Hermes 
had carried off the real Alemena to the Islands of tho Blest, 
where she was married to Rhadamanthys. See Antoninus 
Liheralis, Ty ansform. 33. This quaint story is alluded to by 
Pansanias, whe tells ns (1x. 16.7) that there was uu toh of 
nen at Thebes, because at her death she had been turned 

9 stone. 
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Having first learned from Eurytus the art of 
archery,! Hereules received a sword from Hermes, a 
bow and arrows from Apollo,? a golden breastplate 
from Hephaestus, and a robe from .\thena; for he 
had himself cut a club at Nemea. 

Now it came to pass that after the battle with the 
Minyans Hercules was driven mad through the 
jealousy of Hera and flung his own children, whom 
he had by Megara, and two children of Iphicles into 
the fire; ® wherefore he condemed himself to exile. 
and was purified by Thespius, and repairing to 
Delphi he inquired of the god where he should 
dwell.! The Pythian priestess then first called 
him Hercules, for hitherto he was called Alvides." 


1 See above ii. 4. 9. According to another account. Hereu- 
les learned archery from the exile Rhadamanthys (Tzetzes, 
Sehol. on Lycophron, 50), and if we accept the MS. reading 
airod in the present parsaye (see Critical Note), this was the 
version of the story here fullowed by Apollodorns. But it 
seems more likely that aéroi is a scribe’s mistake for Edpvrov 
than that Apollodorus should have coutradicted himself Hathy 
1n LWo passages so near each other. The learned Tzetzes (/.c.) 
mentions no less than three different men—Teutarns, Eurytus, 
and Rhadamanthys—to whom the honour of having taught 
Hercules to shoot was variously assigned by tradition. 

* As to the gifts of the gods to Hercules, see Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 13. 3, who, besides the sword and bow given by 
Hermes and Apollo, mentions horses given by Poseidon. 

* Compare Euripides, Hercules Purine, 967 sqq.; Moschus, 
iv. 18 eqg.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 11. 1 sq; Tzetzes, Schol. 
on Lycophron, 38; Nicolaus Damascenus, Frag. 20, in Frag- 
menta Historiccrum Graecorum, ed. C. Muller, ni. 369; 
Hyginus, Fab. 32. 

« Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 10. 7. 

+ Hercules was called Alcides after his grandfather Alcaeus, 
the father of Amphitryon. See above, 11.4.5. But, accord- 
ing to another account, the hero was himself called Alcaeus 
before he receiveil the name of Hercules from Apollo. See 
Sextus Empiricus, pp. 398 sq., ed. Im. Bekker; Scholiast on 
Pindar, Olymp. vi. 68 (115) 
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mpornyopeveTo. KaToixely Se avtov elev ev 
Tipvv6s, Evpuvodel Aatpevovta ern Swdexa, Kai 
Tovs émetarcopévaus dOAaus Séxa! erirenety, Kat 
obras éby, Tv dOXay ovvTehec Perron, abdvaror 
avrov écec bas, 

V. Totro dxotvoas 6 ‘Hparnrijs eis Tipurfa ree, 
Kab TO mpootatrouevoy Uo WupucGéws éréder. 
apa@tov pev odv érétakey avtd tov Nepéov déov- 
Tos THY Sopay Kopivew: tovTo bé Emory tw arpo- 
Tov, é« Tuhavos yeyevynpévov.2 rropevomevos ovr 
éxt tov NéovTa HAGEev eis Krewvds, cab Eeviterar 
mapa avopt yepvijrn Moropy@. Kal Gvew iepetov 
OérovTs eis Nuépar Eby Tnpely TpLakoaTHy, Kal av 
bev amo tH Onpas cHos eravérOn, Aut owrhpe 
Ovew, éav 8 airoOdvy, rote ws* fpws evayifer’. 


1 Séea Dekker, Hercher, Wagner: de5era HA. 
2 yeyerunuevav ER#®: yeyernuévay A. 
3 rdre ds Aevius: rh réws A. 


‘ For the labours of Hercules, sec Sophocles, Z'ruchinure, 
1091 sqq.; Euripides, Hercules Furens, 359 sqq., 1270 sqy.; 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 10 s¢q.; Pausanias, v. 10. 9, v. 26.73 
Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomericu, vi. 208 sqq.; J Taetzes, 
Chiliades, 229 sqq.; Virgil, Aen. viii. 287 sqq; Ovid, ATete- 
morph. ix. 182 eqq.; Hyginus, fab, 30. 

2 As to the Nemean lion, compare Hesiod, Z'heog. 326 ayq.; 
Bacchylides, Ppinic. viii. 6 sqq.: Sophocles, Lrachiniae, 1001 
sqq.; Theocritus, xxv. 142 sgq.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 11. 3 sq.; 
Eratosthenes, Cafaster, 12; J. Tzetzes, Chiltadcs, 1. 232 8q.; 
Hyginus, Fab. 30. According to Hesiod, the Nemean lion was 
begotten by Orthus, the hound of Geryou, upon the monster 
Kehidna. Hyginus says that the hon was bred by the Moon. 

3 As to Hercules and Molorchus, compare Tibullus, iv. |. 
12 sq.; Virgil, Georg. iu. 19, with Servius’s note ; Martial, iv. 
64. 30, ix. 43. 13; Statins, Sylw. iii, 1. 28. 

‘The Grecks had two distinct words for sacrificing, 
according as the sacrifice was offered to a god ar to a hera, 
that is, to a worshipful dead man; the former sacrifice was 
expressed )y the verb @dew, the latter hy the verh evayiten, 
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And she told him to dwell m ‘Tiryns, serving 
Eurystheus for twelve years and to perform the ten 
labours imposed on him, and so, she said, when the 
tasks were accomplished, he would be immortal.' 

V. When Hercules heard that, he went to Tiryns 
and did as he was bid by Eurystheus. First, Eurys- 
theus ordered hm to bring the skin of the Nemean 


o 


lion ;* now that was an invulnerable beast begotten 
by Typhon. On his way bo attack the lion he came 
to Cleonae and lodged at the house of a day-labourer, 
Molorehus :? and when Ins host would have oftered 
a victim in sacrifice, Hercules told him to wait for 
thirty days, and then, if he had returned safe from 
the hunt, to sacrifice to Saviour Zeus, but if he were 
dead, to sacritice to him as tu a hero. And having 


The verbal distinction can hardly be preserved in Enghsh, 
except by a peiiphrasis. For the distinetion between the 
two, see Pausanias, i. 10. 1, 1. 11. 7, iii. 19. 33 and for more 
instances of evaylcew i this sense. see Pausanias. iti. 1. 8, 
vi, 2E V1, vii. V7. 8, vn. 19. 10, vii. 20. 9, vin. 14.70 and 
VW, vii. 41. Los. 5 J4, ix. 18. 3 and 4, 1x. 38. 5, x. 24. 6; 
Inseriptiones Giacae Meyaridis, Oropine, Locotiue, ed. 
(i, Dittenberger, p. 32, No. 53. For instances of the 
antithusis between Ove and évayicew, see Herodotus, it. 44; 
Plutarch, De Herodots§ malignatate, 13: Ptolemarus 
Hephaest., Nov. fList, iii. (Mythographi Graeci, ed. A, 
Westermann, p. 186); Pollux, vni. 91; Scholiast on Eun- 
pides, Phocnissar, 274. The corresponding nouns éuelo 
and évaylopxata are similarly opposed to each other. See 
Aristotle, Constitution of .1thens, 58. Another word which 
1s used only of sacrificing to heroes or the dead is évréuvery. 
Sec, for example, Thucydides, v. 11, ds fpwl re évrgurovar (uf 
the sacrifices offered at Amphipolis to Brasidas) Sometimes 
the verbs évaylgew and évréuvev are coupled in this sense. 
Nee Philostratus, Heroica, xx. 27 and 28. For more evidence 
as to the nae of these words, sec Fr. Pfister, Der Religuren- 
hultam Altertum (Giessen, 1909-1912), pp. 466 syg. Compare 
P, Foneart, Le culte des hévos ches les Grees (Paris, 1918), Pp. 
46, 98 (from the Mémoires de P.tcadémie des Inscriptions et 
Betles-Letives. vol. xiii). 
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es 8¢ tHy Newéar adixduevoy Kal tor Aéovra 
pacrevoas érokevce TO TpdTrov ws Sé Euabev 
drpwrov dvra, avatewdpevos Td potradov edieoxe. 
acupduyovtos 5é els dudlotouov'! amryratoy abrod 
Ti érépav evexoddpncev” elaodov, dua S€& Ths 
érépas érecpOe 1O Onpip, Kau mepiBeis THY 

~ f et 3 
Xelpa TH T pan ip up KaTeo yer ayXwv ews émmfe, 
Kal Oéwevos eri Tov dpov éxducter eis Krewvas." 
kataraBav Sé tov Méropyov ev th TeXeuTaia 
TOY HuepOv ws vexp@ wéArovTa TO epetov évaryt- 
feu, cwarip, Oicas Aut iryer eis Muxnvas tov 
Agovra, Edtpuobeds 5& xatardayels! avtod thy 
avdpelay dmetre To Novrov® abt@ els THY ToALY 
eiotévat, Secxvuev dé mpd Tay wuAGY éxéXeve TOUS 
GOrovs. gaat é dts Seicas xal miPov éavTa 
Narnoby eloxpupivat bird viv’ KaTETKevace, wal 
méeumov xnputa Kompéa Heédomros Tob HAetou 
evératte Tous dOrXouvs. ovrTos Sé “Igdirov xreivas, 
guyav eis Muxnvas cal tuyav wap’ Lvpucléws 
KaBapatwr éxet KaTo@KEt. 

Aedrepov 5é AOXov eréraker adt@ tiv \epvaiay 
Bdpav xteivar: atryn b€ év TO Tis Aépuys Ere 
cxtpadeloa é&éBaivev eis Ta mediov Kal Ta TE 

1 <b> &uplorouoy Wagner, comparing Diodorus Niculus, 
iv. 11, 3 aq. * évpxaddunoey Wi: avpxoddunoe A, 

3 Kaewvds Hercher, Wagner (comparing Pediasmus, We 
Flerculis labortbus, 1): Murqvas A. 

4 xaramawyels Hi: raradaBov A, 

" awetwe TH Aotwby Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: ameiraro 
Aouroy EA, 6 wiv Ws vis A. 


} Compare Jhodorus Siculus, iv. 12. 1, who however places 
this ineiwlent after the adventure with the Frymanthian boar. 

® As to the herald Copreus, compare Honer, 7], xv. 639 sq., 
with the note of the Scholiast. 
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come lo Nemea and tracked the lion, he first shot an 
arrow at him, but when he perceived that the beast 
was invulnerable, he heaved up his club and made 
after him. And when the lion took refuge in a 
eave with two mouths, Hercules built up the one 
entrance and came in upon the beast through the 
other, and putting his arm round its neck held it 
Light till he had choked it: so laying it on his 
shoulders he carried it to Cleonae. And finding 
Molorchus on the last of the thirty days about to 
sacrifice the victim to him as to a dead man, he sacn- 
ticed to Saviour Zeus and brought the lion to Mycenae. 
Amazed at his manhood, Eurystheus torbade him 
thenceforth to enter the city, but ordered him to ex- 
hibit the fruits of his labours before the gates. They 
say, too, that in his fear he had a bronze jar made 
for himself to hide in under the earth,1 and that he 
sent his commands for the labours throngh a herald, 
Copreus,? son of Pelops the Elean. This Copreus 
had killed Iphitus and fed to Mycenac, where he was 
purified by Eurystheus and took up his abede. 

As a second labour he ordered him to kill the 
Lernacan hydra? That creature, bred in the swamp 
of Lerna, used to go forth into the plain and ravage 


3 Compare Kunpides, Hercules Pincns, $19 sgq.; Dioluvies 
Siculus, iv. 11. 5 sy; Pausanias, ii. 37.4, v. 5.10, v. 17. 11s 
Zenobius, Cent. v1. 26: Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, vi. 
212 sqq.; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, in. 287 sqq.; Virgil, den. viii. 
299 sq.; Ovid, Metamorph. ix. 69 syy.; Hyginus, Fab. 30. 
Diodorus and Ovid multiply the hydra’s heads to a hundred ; 
the sceptical Pausanias (11. 37. 4) would reduce them to one. 
Both Diodorus and Pausanias, together with Zenohius and 
Hyginus, mention that Hercnlea poisoned lis arrows with 
the gall of the hydra. The account which Zenolius gives of 
the hydra is clearly based on that of Apolledorus, though 
as usual he does not nanie his authority. 
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Bookyjputa xan TY Xwpav SéPGerper. elye be 
} vdpa wreppéeyees THua, Kedharas éyor evréa, 
Tas pev OkT@ Ountds, THY bé peony wOdvaTon. 
émiBas ody &puatos, ivioyobvTos ‘loNdou, mape- 
yévero els tiv Aépryv, Kat Tovs pev trmous 
éornoe, tiv bé Udpay evpwv ev tut AOdw@+ rape 
ras myyas THs “Apupevis, drov 6 dadeds avtijs 
Umipxe, Bdrrov Péreor memvpopévors irdyxacer 
éferGeiv, éxBaivovoav € adbriy Kkparicas Katet- 
yev. 4 88 Garépw? thr Twodéy evelyeto?* repm- 
wraKkelod. TH poTddrAp dé TAS Kedaras KOTTOP 
ovdey aview HdvvaTo! puis yap KoTTOMENNS 
xeharjs Svo dvepiovro. émeBonber dé xapxivos 
th Udpa brepueyéOns, Sdxvov rov dda. 610 
ToUTOV amroKTetvas éTekadécaTo Kal avTos Bon- 
Oov ror “lodaov, O¢ pépos Te KaTampicas Tis 
éyyus BArns trois darois érinalwy tas aratoNas 
TOV Keparav éxadvev avidvat. Kkal> rodTov Tov 
TpOTroV TOY dvahvopevwy Keparay Trepuyevojcros, 
tiv abdvarov amoKxoWas Kkatwpuke nal Bapetav 
éméOnne wéT pan, Tapa THY Odor Tv pépovaav Sve 
Aépvys eis “EAasodvra:® to 6é cia Tis Bdpas 
avacxioas TH YOAR Todvs dtoTods éBavrev. Ev- 
puobers Oé Eby pn Oeiv KatapiOutjoar TodToy" év 
trois Oéka® tov GOdov ov yap jovos GANA Kal 
peta ‘Jordou Tis bdpas mepteyéevero. 


Adpy KA: rérw Ls V (first hand, in margin). 
Garépm Ki: barrov A, 
évelxero I+ qvelxero A. 
HSbvara Ki, Zenobius, Cent vi 2G ebdvere A. 
nal FE, Zenohius, Cent. vi. 26+ xara A, 
8 *Ragotvra, L. Ross, Reiseu und Aeiserouten durch Crie 
ehentand, 1. (Berlin, 1841), p. 156 note. evrcofvra KA, 
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both the catlle and the country. Now the hydra had 
a huge body, wilh nine heads. cight mortal, but the 
middle one immortal. So mounting a chariot 
driven by Tolaus, he came to Lerna, and having 
halted his horses, he discovered the hydra on a hill 
beside the springs of the Amymone, where was its 
den. By pelting it with fiery shatts he forced it to 
come out, and in Lhe act of doing so he seized and 
held it fast. But the hydra wound itself about one 
of his feet aud clung to him. Nor could he eftect 
anything by smashing its heads with his club, for as 
fast as one head was smashed there grew up two. A 
huge crab also came to the help of the hydra by biting 
his foot! Sv he killed it, and in his turn called for 
help on Iolaus who, by setting fire to a piece of the 
neighbourmg wood and burning the roots of the 
heads with the brands, prevented them from sprouting. 
Having thus got the better of the sprouting heads, he 
chopped off the immortal head, and buried 1t, and put 
a heavy rock on it, beside the road that leads through 
Lerna to Elaeus. But the body of the hydra he slit 
up and dipped his arrows in the gall. However, 
Eurystheus said that this labour should not be 
reckoned among the ten because he had not got the 
better of the hydra by himself, but with the help of 
Tolaus. 


? For this service the crab was promoted by Hera, the foe 
of Hercules, to the rank of a constellation in the sky. See 
Zratosthenes, Cataster. 11 (who quotes as his authority the 
Heracha of Panyaxis); Hyginus, Astronomvieca, ii. 23. 





7 cotrov KW, Pediasmus, De Hereuwis iahoribus, 2 (riv dyova 
rovrov): omitted in A. 7 : 
* 8éxa Bekker, Herchor, Wagner; Séd8ena EA, Pediasmus, 


De Hererlis labo: ibus, 2 
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Tptrov adAdov ércrakey avre ay Kepuviri | 
i 5 ~ 4 
tvadev eis Muxnvas gumvovr eveyxetn. tv 6€ 
wv , ig 
éxados év Olvon, xpuacxepws, ‘Apréptbos tepd: 

x e Lal / a 
610 Kat Bovrowevos avriyy “Hpaxris mire aveneiy 
byte Tphaat, cuvedim&ev Grov éviarrov. érret 5E 
xapvov To Onpiov th Suokec cuvéduyev els dps 
TO Neyomevov “Aprepictor, KaxeOev em) moTapor 

, fal , 
Addova, todror SiaBaive pérdrdovaayv rokevcas 
ouvéhaBe, nal Oéuevos ert Tay dpov bit Tis 
3 U 3 / 29 4 Vv 
Apsasias nreiyeto. per AmddAd@vos be "“Apremes 
guvtvyodca adypeito, Kab TO lepov Cor adriy 

¢t 

kreivovta® Kateuéudeto. o dé wrrotiunodpevos 
THY dudyxnr, cal Tov airtoy eimav Evpucdda 
yeyovévar, mparvas tiv dpyny Tis Oeod ro Onpiov 
exopuicev ewrvovy eis Muxivas. 

Téraptor aOrov érérakev adr@ rov *Kpuputy- 

a / 
Oiov xampov Cavta Kopifey todro 88 1d Aypiov 
5OL \ _ to e / > Pld a “ 
noice. THY Vodida, opwpevov é& Spovs 0 kadov- 
>] 
ow ‘EpipavOov. Stepyopevos ody Poronv ére- 
le) y , a i / 

Eevotra: Kevravpm Porw, Seryrod nal voppns 


1 Kepurirw Heyne: xepyfriy E+ xepynray A. 
2 wrelvovra Wagner: rrefvavra HA. 





1 Compare Pindar, Olymyp. iii. 28 (50) sqgq.; Euripides, 
Hercules FPurens, 375 sgg.; Viodorns Siculus, iv. 12. 1: 
J, Tzetzes, Chiliades, it. 265 sqg.; Hyginus, Fab. 30. Pind 
says that in his quest of the hind with the golden horns 
Hercules had seen ‘the land at the back of the cold north 
wind.” Hence, as the reindeer is said to be the only species 
uf deer of which the female has antlers, Sir William Ridgeway 
argues ingeniously that the hind with the golden horns was 
no other than the reindeer. See his Barly Age of Greeee 
i. (Cambridge, 1901), pp. 360 sqqg. Tater Greek tradition, 1s 
we see from Apollodorus, did not place the native land of the 
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As a third labour he ordered him to bring the 
Cerynitian hind alive to Mycenae.1’. Now the hind 
was at Oenoe; it had golden horns and was sacred to 
Artemis; so wishing neither to kill nor wound it, 
Hercules hunted it a whole year. But when, weary 
with the chase, the beast took refuge on the moun- 
tain called Artemisius, and thence passed to the 
river Ladon, Hercules shot it just as it was about to 
cross the stream, and catching it put it on his shoul- 
ders and hastened through Arcadia. But Artemis 
with Apollo met him, and would have wrested the 
hind from him, and rebuked him for attempting to 
kill her sacred animal.? Howbeit, by pleading ne- 
cessity and laying the blame on Eurystheus, he 
appeased the anger of the goddess and carried the 
beast ahve to Mycenae. 

As a fourth labour he ordered him to bring the 
Erymanthian boar alive ;3 now that animal ravaged 
Psophis, sallying from a mountain which they call 
Erymanthus. So passing through Pholoe he was en- 
tertained by the centaur Pholus, a son of Silenus by a 


hind so far away. Oenoe was a place in Argolis. Mount 
Artemisius is the range which divides Argolis from the plain 
of Mantmea. The Ladon is the most beautiful river of 
Arcadia, if uot of Greece. The river Cerynites, from which 
the hind took its name, is a river which rises in Arcadia and 
Hows through Achaia into the sea. The modern name of the 
river is Bouphousia. See Pansanias, vu. 25.5, with my note. 

? 'The hind 1 said to have horne the inscription. “ Taygete 
dedicated (me) to Artemis.” See Pindar, Olymp. iii. 29 (53) 
9g., with the Schohiast. 

* As to the Erymanthian boar and the centanis, sec 
Sophocles, Trachiniae, 1095 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 12 ; 
J. Tvetzes, Ohiliades, ii. 268 eqg.; Hyginus, Fab. 30. The 
honr’s tusks were said to be preserved in asanctuary of Apollo 
at Cumae in Campania (Pausanias, vill. 24. 5). 
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pedtas med. OUTOS Hpacret yew Ont TA perye 
TH Kpéa, avros b€ mpors é Xpiro. alrobrras 86 olvor 
‘Hpaxhéous, bn Sedosxévae Tov kody tav Ker- 
TaUpoOV avotat midov: Pappety dé maparedevo d- 
HEvos “Hpaxvfs avror move, Kab per’ ov mToXU 
Tis da pis t aia Aoperot maphoar al Kevravpor, 
TET pas oT Ato Levot KM eMiraus, eri Td Tod 
Porov omjraLon. TOUS pev oov ™ pPWTOUS TON 
cavTas eéiow raped Oeiv "Ayyror Kat ” Arypior 
‘Hpadijs érpéyrato Badr dadois, TOUS be 
NotTrovs érofeuoe SioKxav a ait THs Manas. éxel- 
Her 86 mpos Xeipova, ouvépuyoy, os éFehabels t bro 
AamBdy dpous IIndiou mapd Marday caroKyoe. 
TOUT@ TEPLTETTMOKOTAS TOUS Kemraupous rok eveo 
noe Bados 0 ‘Hpakdijs, TO O08 _evex dev ‘EXdrov 
dia, Tod Bpayiovos 7™@ yovaTts ToD Neipwros eur y}- 
yvurat. dviadels dé “Hparajs mpocbpaycv TO Te 
Béxas eFetixvae, Kab dovros Xeipwvos pappaxoy 
er €Bnxcev. aviarov Oé & exov To édXKos es TO OT} 
NaLov amanrddaoer as.” Kdnel TEhEVT HO aL Bovno- 
peevos, Kah Ha) Suvapevos ereitrep dOdvatos my; 
avr 6ovros Aub Tpopnbéws avrov® dvr’ abrod 
yevna opevov abavarov, ovtws dréBavev. ot KoL~ 
mot be Tay Kevravpov petryourwy aAdos array, 
Kab Twes bev mapeyevovTo eis Bpos Manéay, Ku- 
putlay 6é els Poronv, Néoaos 88 él worapor 
Einvov. rovs 8& dAowrods vrodeEduevos Toce- 


1 rijs douijs E: &:& ris doptis A. 

2 amradAdoogerat Scaliger: &dAadooera: HA. 

* abroy Wagner - rv BA; Mpoundéa roy Hemsterhuis on 
Lucian, Dialog. Mort. 26. 
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Melian nymph! [He set roast meat before Hercules, 
while he himself ate his meat raw. When Hercules 
called fur wine, he said he feared to open the jar 
which belonged tojthe centaurs in common.2 But 
Hercules, bidding him be of good courage, opened 
it, and not long afterwards, scenting the smell, the 
centaurs arrived at the cave of Pholus, armed with 
rocks and firs. ‘he first who dared to enter, Anchius 
and Agrius, were repelled by Hercules with a shower 
of brands, and the rest of them he shot and pursued 
as far as Malea. Thence they took refuge with 
Chiron, who, driven by the Lapiths from Mount 
Pelion, took up his abode at Malea. As the centaurs 
cowered about Chiron, Hercules shot an arrow at 
them, which, passing through the arm of Elatus, 
stuck in the knee of Chiron. Distressed at this, 
Hercules ran up to him, drew out the shaft, and 
applied a medicine which Chiron gave him. But the 
hurt proving incurable, Chiron retired to the cave 
and there he wished to die, but he could not, for he 
was immortal. However, Prometheus offered him- 
self to Zeus to be immortal in his stead, and so Chiron 
died. The rest of the centaurs fled in different 
directions, and some came to Mount Malea, and 
Kurytion to Pholoe, and Nessus to the river Evenus. 
The rest of them Poseidon received at Eleusis and. 


1 As to these nymphs, see Hesiod, Theog. 187. The name 
perhaps means an ash-tree nymph (from peAia, an ash- 
tree), a8 Dryad means an oak-tree nymph (from dpis, an 


oak-tree). a ; ' ‘ 
2 Compare J. Tzetzes, Ohiliades, i. 271; Theoeritus, vil. 


149 sg. The jar had been presented by Dionysus to a 
centaur with orders not to open it till Herenles came 
(Diodorus Siculus, iv. 12. 3). 
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dav eis EXevoiva oper Katecadviyer. ‘Poros be! 
érntdoas éx vexpod To Bédos eBavpater, et Tods 
THALKovTous TO puKpov bLébOetpe’ TO O€ THs KELpos 
ducbfjoay Oey emi Tov moda Kal wapayphya 
dméxreivey avtov. émavehOwv Se eis Pordny 
‘“Hpakrijs nal Dorov rerevrijcavta Ocacdpevos, 
Odapas abrov érl thy ToD Karpov Oijpay Traparyi- 
vetat, cat SidEas adrov éx Tivos AOYmNS peTa 
Kpavyis, eis yrova ToAAHY Taperpevoy eiawOijoas ” 
éuSpoxicas re éxoptcev eis Muxjvas. 

Nléurrov éwrétakev aitd aOrov trav Abyetov 
Bocnnpdtov év hpépg pid movov éxpophaat rip 
dvOov. tv 5é 6 Adyelas Bacireds “HrLS0s, ws 
pév tives eitrov, mais “Hdlov, ws 5é Teves, Tocer- 
davos, os dé evior, PopBavtos, wodras 6é elye 
Bocknpdrev roimvas. tovt@ mpocedOar ‘Epa- 
KS, ov Snrdcas thy Evpucbéws érirayyy, 
epacke uid Hyena tiv dvOov éexhopyoey, et Sacer 
Thy Sexatny atte trav Bocknpdtwv. Advyeias 8é 
amictay omioyvettat. paprupdpevos ® 6&8 “Hpa- 
KARs tov Abyelov rraida Puréa, THs te avARS Tov 
Oepércov Ssetre nal tov "Ardetor cab rov TInvesdy 


1 @ddos be. . . Odyas abrivy. This passage has been 
emended by Wagner from the Vatican Epitome (H). In 
the MSS. of Apollodorus (A) it runs as follows: éravycAddy 
Se eis PoAdny ‘Hpaxdfjs nal BdAov rereuTavra SCcarduevos mers, 
kal HAAwy wodd@y, EAndoas dic vexpod ro Bédos ebaduatey, «i 
rods THALKOUTONS Td puxpdy BiépOetper Td SE THis Xeepds drALTORoay 
HAOov em) roy waiia Kal mapaxpiiua kwrécrevev airdy. Odbas BF 
SdAor ‘Hparrjjs. 

® clow@heas HE: omitted in A. Compare Wagner, Epitome 
Faticana, Pp. 100 sg.; and for the late form of the aorist. 
(elaw@hoas for eicdoas), see Veitch, Greek Verbs (Oxford, 
1879), p. 715. 
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hid them im a mountain. But Pholus, drawing the 
arrow from a corpse, wondered that so litttle a 
thing could kill such big fellows; howbeit, it slipped 
from his hand and lighting on his foot killed him on 
the spot.! So when Hercules returned to Pholoe, he 
beheld Pholus dead; and he buried him and pro- 
ceeded to the boar-hunt. And when he had chased 
the boar with shouts from a certain thicket, he drove 
the exhausted animal into deep snow, trapped it, and 
brought it to Mycenae. 

The fifth labour he laid on him was to carry out 
the dung of the cattle of Augeas in a single day.* 
Now Augeas was king of Elis; some say that he was 
a son of the Sun, others that he was a son of Posei- 
don, and others that he was a son of Phorbas ; and 
he had many herds of cattle. Hercules accosted him, 
and without revealing the command of Eurystheus, 
said that he would carry out the dung in one day, 
if Augeas would give him the tithe of the cattle. 
Augeas was incredulous, but promised. Having taken 
Augeas’s son Phyleus to witness, Hercules made a 
breach in the foundations of the cattle-yard, and then, 
diverting the courses of the Alpheus and Peneus, 


} Compare Servius, on Virgil, den. viii. 204. 

2 As to Augeas and his cattle-stalls, see Theocritus, xxv. 
7 8qq.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 13. 3; Pausanias, v. 1. 9 aq.; 
J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii.278 sqg. (who seems to follow Apollo- 
dorus); Scholiast on Homer, JI. ii. 629, xi. 700; Scholiast 
on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 172; Hyginus, Fad. 30. 
According to the rationalistic Pausanias, the name of the 
father of Augeas was Eleus (Hleios), which was popularly 
corrupted into Helios, ‘Sun ™ ; Servius, on Virgil, Aer. vni. 








ee 


3 waprupduevos KH, Pediasmus, De Hereulis laboribus, 6: 
paprupotmevos A, 
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auveyyuUs peovTas TapoXeETetioas ErnyaryEev, EXpoUY 
s ¥ age? 4 Oa: be A > 4 4 
52 ddrns é€odou roinocas. padeov oe Avyeias ort 
“ > fh 
Kat’ érsrayyy Edpucbéws robro émireréeo ras, 
bd nA x 
rov wiabov ove aredidov, mpocért 8 jpveito Kai 
f \ 
pucbov vmrocxécOar Sadcew, nal KptverOas rept 
¢ 4 n 
rovrou érotmos édeyev elvar. Kxabelowévan Sé rior 
a e€ a 
duxacrov crnbels 6 Purevs bd “Hpaxdéovs tod 
TATpOS KATeLApTUpHaEY, eiTMY OMONOHHoAL pLLo- 
bov Sadcay adto. dapytadels 5é Adyeias, mpty 
tiv bhpov eveyOjvar, rov tre Durga kat rav 
‘Hpaxréa Badiferv e& “HArdos éxérevoe. Pureds 
n t 
pev ovy eis Aovariyiov HAGE Kant kat@xe, Hpa- 
Krjs 8€ eis "OdXevov mpos Ackapevdy fre, cal 
f 
xatérxaBe Todroy pédrdovta Ot avdyeny punorev- 
/ 
ew Kvputiove Kevtatpe Mvnoipdyny tiv Ouya- 
répa: bd’ od tapaxAnOels BoyGelv éEXOovrTa eri 
Thy vipgny Ediputiova améxtevev. Lipuvadevs 
A nw 4 
dé ovde TodTov év tots Séxa! mpocedé~aro ror 
GOXov, Néyov él picI@G werpaxOar. 
"Extov érérakev Abdov avt@ ras Vrupparisoas 
v 2 a \ 3 ‘A / a 
dpyibas éxdidEas. Hv dé dv Srvuppdrw roree tis 
? bf. wv \ , , iol 
Apxadias Srupharis Aeyowevn Aipvy, TOAAH 
la 
suvnpepys Urn eis radTnv dpvers avvéduryor 
’ Séxa Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: dé8exa HA, Pediasmus, 
De Hereulis laboribus, 5. 
2? wempaixdat H, Wagner. The MSS. appear to read wespa- 


xévar, and so Heyne, Westermann, Miller, Bekker and 
Hercher. 


? Compare Homer, Ji, ii. 629, with the Scholiast ; Pausa- 
nias, v. 1. 10, v. 3. 1 and 8. 

> Compare Bacchylides, referred to by the Scholiast on 
Homer, Od. xi. 295; Bacchylides, ed. R. C. Jebb, p. 430; 
eee Siculus, iv. 33.1; Pausanias, vii. 18.1; Myginus, 
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which flowed near each other, he turned them into 
the yard, having first made an outlet for the water 
through another opening. When Augeas learned 
that this had been accomplished at the command of 
Eurystheus, he would not pay the reward ; nay more, 
he denied that he had promised to pay it, and on 
that point he professed himself ready to submit to 
arbitration. The arbitrators having taken their seats, 
Phyleus was called by Hercules and bore witness 
against his father, affirming that he had agreed to 
vive him a reward. In a rage Augeas, before the 
voting took place, ordered both Phyleus and Hercules 
to pack out of Elis. So Phyleus went to Dulichium 
and dwelt there,’ and Hercules repaired to Dexa- 
menus at Olenus.?. He found Dexamenus on the 
point of betrothing perforce his daughter Mnesimache 
to the centaur Eurytion, and, being called upon by 
him for help, he slew Eurytion when that centaur 
eame to fetch his bride. But Eurystheus would not 
admit this labour either among the ten, alleging 
that it had been performed for hire. 

The sixth labour he enjoined on him was to chase 
away the Stymphalian birds.* Now at the city of 
Stymphalus in Arcadia was the lake called Stympha- 
lian, embosomed in a deep wood. To it countless 


8 As to the Stymphalian birds, see Apollonius Rhodius, 
Aryon. ii. 1052-1057, with the Scholiast on 1054; Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 13.2; Strabo, viii. 6. 8, p. 371; Pausanias, vii. 
#2. 4; Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, vi. 227 sqq.: 
J. Tzetzes. Chiliades, ii. 201 sq.; Hyginus, Fab. 20 and 30; 
Servius, on Virgil, den. viii. 300. These fabulous birds were 
said to shoot their feathers like arrows. Compare D'Arcy 
Wentworth Thompson, Glossary of Greek Birds, p. 162. 
From the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius (i.c.) we learn 
that the use of a brazen rattle to frighten the hirds was 
mentioned hoth by Pherecydes and Hellanicus. 
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v ‘ ? N fa) , ° \ 6 a 
dmrAerToL, THY ATO TOY AUK@Y aprayny Sedorkviat. 
dpnyavodvtos ody “Hpaxdéous mas ex Ths OAs 
Tas dpvias éxBddn, yddrKea xpdtara didwaty 
avt@ 'AOnva rapa ‘Hdaicrov r\aBodca. tadra 
Kpovev éri} tivos d6pous TH Alp Tapaxetpévor * 
tas dpvilas époBe ai Se Tov Sodmov ody b7o- 
pévovoeas peta déous avimtavto, Kal TodTov Tov 
tpotrov ‘Hoaxrns érofevoev avtas. 
\ rom ry 
"EBdopuov érérakev GOAov tov Kpjra ayayeiv 
“ , ‘ 
Tadpov. rodtov AKouvcinaos pev elvat dnoe tov 
\ \ 
StatropOpevoavra Kvpemrnv Ad, rivés dé tov bro 
aA a 
Tlocesdavos avabobévta éx Oardoans, OTe KaTA- 
Ou n la 9 x ‘ 3 a 
vee Tlocedave Mivws ele to havev éx tijs 
‘ “” 
Gardoons. Kai dact Geacdpevoy adrov rob 
Lf 
Tavpov To KdANOS TODTOY pev eis Ta BovKdda 
aroméurrat,® Sioa 6¢ ddrrXov Tlacedavu ed’ ols 
épytobévta tov Oedv aypidaut Tov tadpov. én 
mn e 
TovToy tTapayevouevos eis Kpoynrny “Hpardis, 
ered ovrrAaBely* a£totyt. Mives elev attra 
A ? \ \5 ‘\ a? 
AaBavew Siayovicapévy, KABw@v xai® mpos Kv- 
\ 
pucbéa Siaxopioas eke, wat TO NoLTrOY elawev 
divetov’ o O€ maAavybels eis® Sardprny te Kal 
? if ¢ \ ‘ > f 9 
Aptadiay a&racav, cal diaBas tov “loOpor, els 
1 éri E, Pediasmus, De Herculis laboribua, 6: bad A. 
2 waparetévov HE, Peciasmus, De Jlerculis laboribus, U: 
mepicermevou A. ; ; bie : 
° droméupa: Ei: awowéume A, ! guaAdAaBeiv Ih: AaBelv A. 
> AaBdy kal WH: nal AaBdy A. 
§ eis HE, but apparently absent in A: ava Heyne, why, 


however, would prefer to omit Sadpryv re xa) *Apradiar 
éracay as an interpolation. 


1 In no other ancient account of the Stymphalian birds, 
so far as I know, are wolves mentioned. There is perhaps 
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birds had flocked for refuge, fearing to be preyed 
upon by the wolves.1 So when Hercules was at 
a loss how to drive the birds from the wood, Athena 
gave him brazen castanets, which she had received 
from Hephaestus. By clashing these on a certain 
mountain that overhung the lake, he scared the 
birds. They could not abide the sound, but fluttered 
up in a fright, and in that way Hercules shot 
them. 

The seventh labour he enjoined on him was to 
bring the Cretan Bull.? Acusilaus says that this was 
the bull that ferried across Europa for Zeus; but some 
say it was the bull that Poseidon sent up from the sea 
when Minos promised to sacrifice to Poseidon what 
should appear out of the sea. And they say that 
when he saw the beauty of the bull he sent it away 
to the herds and sacrificed another to Poseidon; at 
which the god was angry and made the bull savage. 
To attack this bull Hercules came to Crete, and 
when, in reply to his request for aid, Minos told him 
to fight and catch the bull for himself, he caught it 
and brought it to Eurystheus, and having shown it 
to him he let it afterwards go free. But the bull 
roamed to Sparta and all Arcadia, and traversing the 


» reminiscence of an ancient legend in the name of the 
Wolf's Ravine, which is still given to the deep glen, between 
immense pine-covered slopes, through which the road runs 
south-westward from Stymphalus to Orchomenus. The glen 
forms a conspicuous feature in the landscape to anyone 
seated on the site of the ancient city and looking across the 
clear shallow water of the lake to the high mountains that 
bound the valley on the south. See my commentary on 
Pausanias, vol. iv. p. 269. 

2 As to the Cretan bull see Diodorus Sicnlus, iv. 13. 4; 
Pausanias, i. 27. 9 sq., v.10.9; J. Tzetzes, Chiltades, ii, 293— 
298 (who seems to follow Apollodorus) ; Hyginus, Fab. 30. 
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Mapabdva tis Artinijs dbixopevos Tous éyxa- 
pious SteXupaivero. 

“OrySoov GOrov érérakev avt@ tas Atoundous 
Tob Opaxds tamous els Muxnvas xopiterrs jv 86 
obtos “Apeos kal Kupyvns, Bactrers Biotover 
&vovs @paxiov cal wayipwrarov, eixe 66 dvOpw- 
mohdyous tmmous. mAEevoas ody meTa TOP éxov- 
alos ouverropévoyv Kat Bracdwevos rovs émt rats 
parva Tov immwv bmdpyovtas iyyayev éml rn 
Garaccav. trav 6 Bictovwy oty barrows ém- 
BonPowvtav tas wey immous tapédaxev ABS pe | 
gurdocew: odtos 5é Hv ‘Epuod rails, Aoxpos é& 
’Omodvtos, ‘Hpaxdéovs épwpevos, bv ai trmos 
SiépOerpay émiotmacdpeva® mpds dé tods Bi- 
crovas Siayoucdpevos Kat Atoundny amoxretvas 
Tovs otros nrdyeace® devyew, Kal xTicas 
mod “ABSnpa* rapa tov tapov rod s:adOa- 

1 ABShpe, KE: abdjpy or avdfpe A, Pediasmus, De Herculis 
laboribus, 8. 

2 For érigmacduevat we should perhaps read diarrarduevat, 
‘by tearing him in pieces.” The mares were man-eating. 


3 Avdyeace HE, Pediasmus, De Herculis laboribus, 8: hvdy- 


wate A. 
4 &Bdnpa HK, Wagner: &vinpov A: “ABSypov Heyne, Wester- 
mann, Muller, Bekker, Hercher. 


1 As tv the man-eating mares of Diomedes, see Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 15. 3 sq.; Philostratus, Jmagines, ii, 25 ; Quintus 
Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, vi. 245 sqq.; J. Tzctzes, Chiliades, 
ii, 299-308 (who seems to follow Apollodorus, except that he 
speaks of the animals in the masculine as horses, not mares) ; 
Strabo, vii. p. 331, frags. 44 and 47, ed. A. Meineke; Stepha- 
nus Byzantius, ¢.v. “ABdypa; Hyginus, Fab. 30 (who gives 
the names of four horses, not mares). According to Diodorus 
Sieulus (1.c.), Hercules killed the Thracian king Diomedes 
himself hy exposing him to his own mares, which devoured 
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Isthmus arrived at Marathon in Attica and harried 
the inhabitants. 

The eighth labour he enjoined on him was to bring 
the mares of Diomedes the Thracian to Mycenae.} 
Now this Diomedes was a son of Ares and Cyrene, 
and he was king of the Bistones, a very war-like 
Thracian people, and he owned man-eating mares. So 
Hercules sailed with a band of volunteers, and having 
overpowered the grooms who were in charge of the 
mangers, he drove the mares to the sea. When the 
Bistones in arms came to the rescue, he committed 
the mares to the guardianship of Abderus, who was 
a son of Hermes, a native of Opus in Locris, and a 
minion of Hercules; but the mares killed him by 
dragging him after them. But Hercules fought against 
the Bistones, slew Diomedes and compelled the rest 
to flee. And he founded a city Abdera beside the 
grave of Abderus who had been done to death,? 


hin. Further, the historian tells us that when Hercules 
brought the mares to Eurystheus, the king dedicated them 
to Hera, and that their descendants existed down to the time 
of Alexander the Great. 

* Compare Strabo, vu. p. 531, frags. 44 and 47, ed. A. 
Meineke; Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. “AB8ypa; Philostratus, 
Imagines, in. 25. From Philostratus we learn that athletic 
games were celebrated in honour of Abderus. They com- 
prised boxing, wrestling, the pancratium, and all the other 
itsual contests, with the exception of horse-racing-——no 
doubt because Abderus was said to have been killed by 
horses. We may compare the rule wluch excluded horses 
from the Arician grove, because horses were said to have 
killed Hippolytus, with whom Virbius, the traditionary 
founder of the sanctuary, was identified. See Virgil, den. 
vii. 761-780; Ovid, Pasti, 111. 265 sg. When we remember 
that the Thracian king Lycurgus is said to have been killed 
ly horses in order to restore the fertility of the land (see 
Apollodorus, iii, 5. 1), we may conjecture that the tradition 
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€FONLBov, iva py KoAVavTaL axovTitey, TOS Sé 
aptatepovs elwv, iva tpépoer. ebye 8¢ ‘armory 
tov "Apeos fworipa, tipBorov tod mpwrevetr 
amacav. él rovtov tov twothpa “Hpaxdis 
éréumero, NaBeiv avdrov émibupovons ths Eipuc- 
béws Ovyarpos “Adurjrns. maparaBov ov ébe- 
hovTas cuppdyous ev pid vol erret,” Kal mpoct- 
axes viow Idpe, iv" xataxouy of Mivwos viol 
Evpupédov Xpvons Nndariov Pidodaos. drro- 
Bavrov* 8&é 800 Trav év <tH>° vyl cuvéBn TErev- 
Thoat od THY Mivwos vid: imép dy dyavaxTav 
1 ras ER: robs A. 2 rae E. 4 tv Faber: at A. 
+ awoBdvrwy Heyne : dwb xdvrey A. = 8 ri added by Bekker. 





of the man-eating mares of Diomedes, another Thracian king 
who 1s said to have been killed by horses, points to a custom 
of human sacrifice performed by means of horses, whether 
the victim was trampled to death by their hoofs or tied tu 
their tails and rent asunder If the sacrifice was offered, as 
the legend of Lycurgus suggests, for the sake of fertilizing 
the ground, the reason for thus tearing the victim 1o pieces 
may have been to scatter the precious life-giving fragments 
as widely and as quickly as possible over the barren earth. 
Compare Adonis, Attis, Osiris4, ii. OF syq. The games at 
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and bringing the mares he gave them to Eurystheus. 
But Eurystheus let them go, and they came to Mount 
Olympus, as it is called, and there they were de- 
stroyed by the wild beasts. 

The ninth labour he enjoined on Hercules was to 
bring the belt of Hippolyte.1 She was queen of the 
Amazons, who dwelt about the river Thermodon, a 
people great in war; for they cultivated the manly 
virtues, and if ever they gave birth to children 
through intercourse with the other sex, they reared 
the females; and they pinched off the right breasts 
that they might not be trammelled by them in throw- 
ing the javelin, but they kept the left breasts, that they 
might suckle. Now Hippolyte had the belt of Ares 
in token of her superiority to all the rest. Hercules 
was sent to fetch this belt because Admete, daughter 
of Eurystheus, desired to get it. So taking with him a 
band of volunteer comrades in a single ship he set 
sail and put in to the island of Paros, which was in- 
habited by the sons of Minos,? to wit, Eurymedon, 
Chryses, Nephalion, and Philolaus. But it chanced 
that two of those in the ship landed and were killed 
by the sons of Minos. Indignant at this, Hercules 
Abdera are alluded to by the poet Machon, quoted by 
Athenaeus, viii. 41, p. 349 z. 

1 As to the expedition of Hercules to fetch the belt of the 
Amazon, see Euripides, Hercules Furens, 408 syq.; Apollonius 
Rhodius, Argon. u. 777 8qq.. 966 sqq., with the Scholia on 
vv. 778, 780; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 16; Pausanias, v. 10. 9; 
Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, vi. 240 sqq.; J. Tzetzes, 
Chiliades, i1. 309 sqq.: id. Schol. on Lycophion, 1327 (who 
follows Apollodorus and cites him by name); Hyginus, 
Fab. 30. 

2 According to Diodorus Siculus (v. 79. 2), Rhadamanthys 
bestowed the island of Paros on his son Alcaeus. Combined 
with the evidence of Apollodorus, the tradition points to a 
Cretan colony in Paros.) 
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Egor. ai Sé uO StrAwv emt thy vadv KatéBeor 
‘ ivf 8 ¢ be io td a 0 f 
cup immo.” ws dé eldevy avras kalomrdMopevas 
¢ a 
Hpaxdfs, voutoas é« Sorov roto yevécOar, rhv 
pep ‘Trrodvrny xreivas tov Cworhpa adatpetrat, 
XN \ ‘ 
mpos O€ TAS AOLTTAS GywYLCdpmEVvOS drTOT NEL, Kat 
mpociayet Tpoia. 
y 4 8e f x n ’ ' 
~uveBeBrijxet S€ ToTe Kata phy *“AmToAXwVOS 
kai Tlocedavos atuyeiy thy moduv. *Ardd\dwr 
1 The passage is corrupt and defective. Heyne propose 
to correct and supply it as follows: xal femabels ix’ <abrod, > 
ToD BeBpbnwv Bactréws cioBardvros <els rhy yijv,> Bondar. 
Sommer conjectured b2°<abrof, rovrou &t xal> rod BeSpixwy 


Bamikéws cupBardyroy, 
*rfis Wagner: rv A. * woAAdv Heyne: adau A, 
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killed the sons of Minos on the spot and besieged 
the rest closely, till they sent envoys to request thal 
in the room of the murdered men he would take 
two, whom he pleased. So he raised the siege, and 
taking on board the sons of Androgeus, son of Minus, 
to wit, Aleaeus and Sthenelus, he came to Mysia, to 
the court of Lycus, son of Dascylus, and was enter- 
tained by him; and in a battle between him and 
the king of the Bebryces Hercules sided with 
Lycus and slew many, amongst others King Mygdon, 
brother of Amycus. And he took much land from 
the Bebryces and gave it to Lyeus, who called it all 
Heraclea. 

Having put in at the harbour of Themiscyra, he 
received a visit from Hippolyte, who inquired why he 
was come, and promised to give him the belt. But 
Hera in the likeness of an Amazon went up and 
down the multitude saying that the strangers who had 
arrived were carrying off the queen. So the Amazons 
in arms charged on horseback down on the ship. 
But when Hercules saw them in arms, he suspected 
treachery, and killing Hippolyte stripped her of her 
belt, And after fighting the rest he sailed away and 
touched at Troy. 

But it chanced that the city was then in distress con- 
sequently on the wrath of Apollo and Poseidon. For 





41 els BK, Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 1327: és a. 
5 Sroryouévns Pediasmus (De Herculis Inboribus, 9), Her- 
cher, Wagner: émoxvouudvys HA. 
* gr: EH, absent apparently in A. 
7 &paprdfovow ER: apwéCovew A. 
® gby trros-omitted by Hercher, 
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yap Kat locedav tiv Aaopédovras UBpiw Tepa- 
cat Oérovres, eitacbévtes avOpwros vIréaxorTo 
rt wicdG reryeeiv 1d TIépyauov. rots de re- 

lcact tov picOdov ovx aredidov. 8:4 rTodro 
"AréAXav pep Aotuon Erreuwe, Tlocesdav 5é xfros 
avahepopevoy tmd wrnppupibos, & Tavs év TO 
medio suviptatey avOpworovs. xpyopav Oé re- 
yovrav amadrayiy écecOar Tay supdopar, ear 
awpo0h! Aaowédav ‘Hordmmy riv Ouyarépa adtod 
7@ Kyrev Bopdv, obtos® mpovOnxe tails mANoLor 
THs Oardoons wérpais mpocapTicas.  TtadTni 


1 p00} EK: wpocdy A. 
* eB whret Bopdv, ovros KH: Bopay afret, 6 be A. 


1 Compare Homer, J/, vii. 452 sg., xx. 441-457. According 
to the former of these ponerse: the walls of Troy were built 
by Poseidon and Apollo jointly for king Laomedon. But 
recording to the latter passage tho walla were built by 
Poseidon alone, and while he thus toiled as a mason, Apollo 
served as a herdsman, tending the king’s cattle in the wooded 
glens of Ida. Their period of service lasted fur a year, and 
at the end of it the faithless king not only dismissed the two 
deities without the stipulated wages which they had honestly 
earned, but threatened that, if they did not take themselves 
off, he would tie Apollo hand and foot and sell him for a slave 
in the islands, not however before he had lopped off the ears 
of both of them with a knife. Thus insulted as well as robbed, 
the two fode retired with wrath and indignation at their 
hearts. This strange tale, told by Homer, is alluded to by 
Pindar (Olymp. viii. 30 (40) sqq.), who adds to it the detail 
that the two gods took the hero Aeacus with them to aid 
them in the work of fortification; and the Scholiast on 
Pindar (pp. 194 sg. ed. Boeckh) explains that, as Troy was 
fated to be captured, it was necessary that in building the 
walls the immortals should be assisted by a mortal, else the 
city would have been impregnable. The sarcastic Lucian 
tells us (De sacrificiis, 4) that both Apollo and Poseidon 
laboured as bricklayers at the walls of Troy, and that the 
sum of which the king cheated them was more than thirty 
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desiring Lo put the wantonness of Laomedon to the 
proof, Apollo and Poseidon assumed the likeness of 
men and undertook to fortify Pergamum for wages. 
But when they had fortified it, he would not pay 
them their wages.1 Therefore Apollo sent a pest- 
ilence, and Poseidon a sea monster, which, carried 
up by a flood, snatched away the people of the 
plain. But as oracles foretold deliverance from these 
calamities if Laomedon would expose his daughter 
Hesione to be devoured by the sea monster, he ex- 
posed her by fastening her to the rocks near the sea.” 


Trojan drachmas, The fraud is alluded to by Virgil (Georg. 
i. 502) and Horace (Odes, ui. 3.21 sqg.). Compare Hyginus, 
Fab. 89; Ovid, Metamorph. x1. 194 eqg.; Servius, on Virgil, 
Aen. vii. 157; Seriptores rerum mythicarum Latini. ed. 
G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 48 sq.. 188 (Hirst Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 136; Second Vatican Mythographer, 193). Homer 
does not explain why Apollo and Poseidon took service with 
laomedon, but his Schohast (on Jl, xsi. 414), in agreement 
with Tzetzes (Schol. on Lycophron, 34), savs that their 
service was & punishment inflicted on them by Zeus for a 
conspiracy into which some of the gods had entered for the 
purpose of putting him, the supreme god, in bonds. The 
conspiracy is mentioned by Homer (J2. i. 399 sqq.), who 
names Poseidon, Hera, and Athena, but not Apollo, among 
the conspirators ; their nefarious design was deteated by the 
intervention of Thetis and the hundred-handed giant Bri- 
areus. We have already heard of Apollo serving a man in 
the capacity of neatherd as a punishment for murder per- 
petrated by the deity (see above, i. 9. 15, with the note). 
These backstair chronicles of Olympus shed a curious light 
un the early Greek conception of divinity. 

4 For the story of the rescue of Hesione by Hercules, see 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 42; Schohast on Homer, IJ7. 1x. 146; 
Tzetzes, Sechol. on Lycophron, 34; Ovid, Afetamorph. 
xi. 211 sqq.; Valerius Flaccus, Argon. ii. 451 sq¢q.; Hygmus, 
Fab. 89; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. viii. 157; Seriptores 
rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 44 
(First Vatican Mythographer, 136). A curious variant 
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idwv éxxeperyy “Hpaxris vrécxeto owce,' e 
f a Ff, 4 
Tas trmous mapa Aaopébartos Arrerat ds Levy 
a n 4 4 
mowhy ris Tavupadous dprayis éwxe. Sever 
/ \ o t ‘ 
58 Aaopédovtos eirrovtos, KTeivas TO KiTOS “Hot0- 
\ \ \ 2 
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Soiva, roreujoew Tpoia? dreirrjoas aviyy61. 
e Xx é 
Kat rpocioyve Alvo, &Oa Eeviterat itro Ton- 
a fal . oF 
Tuos. aromhéwv O& emt tis hidvos Tis Alvius 
vy la 8a \ eX 16. x x de 
Yapwnsova, Tlocedavos pev viov adergov dé 
is 7 5 
TloAtvos, tBpioriy svra tokevoas amexretve. 
3 
Kat Tapayevdpuevos es Odoov kal yespwodpevos 
n % f 
tous évorxobvras Opdeas Ewxe trols ‘Avdpoyew 
a te 
match xatorkelv. é« @dcov &é opynGels ext To- 
ta - \ T 4 ‘ II é/ 
pavnv Tlorvyovov cat Tyréyovev, rods Tpwréws 
a an + ‘ 
tod Tlocesdavos viovs, madatety mpoxadoupévovs 
kara Tip madny améeteve. xopicas O€ Toy 
A 3 4 vy 3 ~ 
fwathpa eis Munjvas eaxev Lipo del. 


'odoev Ms cdoew abriy A, 2 Tpolg I: Tpotay A. 





of the story is told, without mention of Hesione, by the 
Second Vatican Mythographer (#ab. 193, vol. i. p. 138, 
ed. G.H. Bode), Tzetzes says that Hercules, in full armour, 
leaped into the jaws of the sea-monster, and was in its 
belly for three days hewing and hacking 11, and that at 
the end of the three days he came forth without any hair 
on his head. ‘The Scholiast on Homer (2.c.) tells the tale 
similarly, and refers to Hellanicns as his authority. The 
story of Hercules and Hesione corresponds closely to that of 
Perseus and Andromeda (see Apollodorus, ii. 4. 3). Both 
tales may have originated in a custom of sacrificing maidens 
to be the brides of theSea. Compare The Magic Art and the 
Hivolution of Kings, ii. 150 sqq. 

1 The horses were given by Zeus to Tros, the father of 
Ganymede, See Homer, JI. v. 265 sqq.; Homeric Hymn to. 
Aphrodite, 210 sqg.; Pausanias, v. 24. 5. According tu 
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Seeing her exposed, Hercules promised to save 
her on condition of receiving from Laomedon the 
mares which Zeus had given in compensation for the 
rape of Ganymede! On Laomedon’s saying that 
he would give them, Hercules killed the monster 
and saved Hesione. But when Laomedon would not 
give the stipulated reward,? Hercules put to sea 
after threatening to make war on Troy.® 

And he touched at Aenus, where he was entertained 
bv Poltys. And as he was sailing away he shot and 
killed on the Aenian beach a lewd fellow, Sarpedon, 
son of Poseidon and brother of Poltys. And having 
come to Thasos and subjugated the ‘Thracians who 
dwelt in the island, he gave it to the sons of Andro 
geus to dwell in. From Thasos he proceeded to 
Torone, and there, being challenged to wrestle by 
Polygonus and Telegonus, sons of Proteus, son of 
Poseidon, he killed them in the wrestling match.* 
And having brought the belt to Mycenae he gave it 
to Eurystheus. 


another account, which had the support of a Cyclic poet, the 
compensation given to the bereaved father took the shape, 
not of horses, but of a golden vine wrought by Hephaestus. 
See Scholiast on Euripides, Orestes. 1301. As the duty of 
(janymede was to pour the red nectar from a golden bowl in 
heaven (Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite, 206), there would Ie 
a certain suitability in the bestowal of a golden vine to replace 
him in his earthly home. 

2 As to the refusal of Laomedon tu give the horses tu 
Heroules, see Homer, JI. v. 688-651, xx1, 441-457; Ovid, 
Metamorph. xi. 213 8qq.; Hyginus, Fab.69. Laomedon twice 
broke his word, first to Poseidon and Apollo and afterwards 
to Hercules. Hence Ovid speaks of **the twice-perjured 
walls of Troy ” (Metamorph. xi. 215). 

% As to the siege and capture of Troy by Hercules, see 
below, ii. 6. 4. ea 

+ Compare J. Tvetzes, Chiliadea, ti. 320 sy. 
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Aéearov érerdyn' GOXor tas Tnpvovov Boas’ 
é& "Epudeias xopitew. “Epvdea dé i ’Oxneavod 
adnatov Keévn vicos, ) viv Tadepa xareirac. 
rauTny katexe I'npvoyns Xpvodopos nai Kad- 
Asppons THs "ONxeavod, Tpidv éywv avdpav cup- 
dves chua, cuvynypévov® eis &v Kata Thy yaorépa, 
éoyiocpévov 5é* eis tpets dad Aayovev re Kal 
pnpav. elye 5& houwexds Boas, dv tv Boveddos 
Evputiov, dvrak é"OpOos* 6 nbwy Sinépanros €& 
"Eytdvns «al Tuddvos yeyevvnuévos.®  mopeve- 
pevos ovv él ras ['npvovou Boas dia ths Evpw- 
TS, Gypla TOMA <Cga> dverov™ AtBins éré- 
Bawe,® wal mapedOav Taprnocdy totynce onpeta 
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1 grerdyn HE: 8 érdyn A. 2 Béas E: Bows A. 

3 cuvnyuevoy wey Bekker. * d¢ Heyne: re A. 

5 *Opdos Pediasmus, De Herculis lnboribus, 10: “OpOpos A, 
Sce exegetical note on this passage. 

& veyernuévos BC. 

7 wéAka <{Ga> dveAdy Wagner (comparing Diodurus 
Niculus, iv. 17. 3): wdéAAa wapeddov A. 

8 éréBy Scholiast on Plato, Timaeus, p. 24", Hercher. 


1 As to Hercules and the cattle of Geryon, see Hesiod, 
Theog. 287-294, 979-983 ; Pindar, Frag. 169 (151), ed. Sandys ; 
Herodotus, iv. 8; Plato, Gorgias, 39, p. 484 8 ; Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 17 sg.; Pausanias, 211i. 18. 13, iv. 36. 3; Quintus 
Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, vi. 249 sqq.; J. Tzetzes, Cheliades, 
ii. 322-352 (who seems to follow Apollodorus) ; Scholiast on 
Plato, Timaeus, p. 248; Pliny, Nat. Hist. iv. 120; Solinus, 
sxiii, 12; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. viii. 300, 

* Compare Herodotus, iv. 8; Strabo, iii. 2. 11, p. 148, 
iii. 5 4, p. 169; Phny, Nat. Hist. iv. 120; Solinus, xxiii, 12. 
Gadira is Cadiz. According to Pliny (J.c.), the name is de- 
rived from a Punic word gadir, meaning ‘‘ hedge.” Compare 
Dionysius, Perieg. 453 sqgg. The same word egadir is still 
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As a tenth labour he was ordered to fetch the kme 
of Geryon from Erythia.’ Now Erythia was an 
island near the ocean; it is now called Gadira.2 
This island was inhabited by Geryon, son of Chrysaor 
by Callirrhoe, daughter of Ocean. He had the body 
of three men grown together and joined in one at 
the waist, but parted in three from the flanks and 
thighs? He owned red kine, of which Eurytion 
was the herdsman and Orthus,‘ the two-headed hound, 
begotten by Typhon on Echidna, was the watch-dog. 
So journeying through Europe to fetch the kine of 
Geryon he destroyed many wild beasts and set foot 
in Libya,5 and proceeding to Tartessus he erected as 
tokens of his journey two pillars over against each 


uged in the south of Morocco in the sense of ‘fortified house,” 
and many places in that country bear the name. Amongst 
them the port of feat is the best known. See H. Doutté, 
En tribu (Paris, 1914), pp. 50 sg. The other name of the 
island is given by Solinus (J.c.) in the form Erythrea, and by 
Mela (in. 47) in the form Eythria. 

5 As to the triple form of Geryon, compare Hesiod, Theoy. 
287; Avschylus, Agamemnon, 870; Euripides, Hercules 
Furens, 423 sq.; Scholiast on Plato, Timaeus, p. 245; 
Pausanias, v. 19. 1: Lucian, Tovaris, 62; Tzetzes, Schol. 
on Lycophron, 652; Lucretius, v. 28; Horace, Odes, ii. 14. 
7 sq.; Virgil, Aen. vi. 289; Ovid, Metamorph. ix. 184 9q.; 
Hyginus, fad. 30 and 151, 

4 The watchdog’s name is variously given as Orthus (Orthos) 
and Orthrus (Orthros). See Hesiod, Z’heog. 293 (where Orthos 
seems to be the better reading); Quintus Smyrnaeus, Post- 
homerica, vi, 253 (Orthros) ; Scholiast on Pindar, Isthm. 1. 
13 (15) (Orthos) ; Scholiast on Plato, Timaeusa, p. 242 (Orthros, 
so Stallbaum}; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 338 (Orthros); 
Pediasmus, De Hereulis laboribus, 10 (Orthos); Servius, on 
Virgil, Aen. viii, 300 (Orthrus), 

5 Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 17. 3 9g., who says that 
Hercules completely cleared Crete of wild beasts, and that he 
subdued many of the wild beasts in the deserts of Libya and 
rendered the land fertile and prosperous, 
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; ; ei ‘ ; pee eens 
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1 Gepduevos R, Peiliasmus. De Herveulis laboriius, 10: ep- 
payduevos A. 





1 The opinions of the ancients were much divided on the 
subject of the Pillars of Hercules. Sce Strabo, iii. 5. 5, 
pp. 169-172. The usual opinion apparently identified then 
with the rock of Calpe (Gibraltar) and the rock of Abyla, 
Abila, or Abylica (Ceuta) on the northern and southern sides 
of the straits. See Strabo, iii. 5. 5, p- 170; Tzetzos, 
Schot. on Lycophron, 649; Pliny, Nat. Hist. iii. 4; Mela, i. 
27, ii. 95; Martianus Capella, vi. 624. Further, it seems to 
have been commonly supposed that before the time of Her- 
cules the two continents were here joined by an isthmus, anid 
that the hero cut through the isthmus and so created the 
straits. See Diodorus Siculus, iv. 18. 5; Seneca, Hercules 
furens, 235 sqq.; id. Hercules Octaeus, 1240; Pliny, l.c.; Mela, 
1,27; Martianus Capella, vi. 625. Some people, however, on the 
contrary, thought that the siraits were formerly wider, and 
that Hercules narrowed them to prevent the monsters of the 
Atlantic ocean from bursting into the Mediterranean (Diodorus 
Sicnlus, 2.c.). An entirely different opinion identified the 
Pillars of Hercules with two brazen pillars in the sanctuary 
of Hercules at Giadira (Cadiz), on which was engraved an 
inscription recording the cost of building the temple. Sev 
Strabo, iii. 5.5, p. 170; compare Pliny, Nat. Hist. ii, 249, 
who speaks of ‘‘the columns of Hercules consecrated at 
Gadira.” Yor other references to the Pillars of Hercules, see 
Pindar, Olymp. iii. 43 sq., Nem. iti. 21, Isthm. iv. 11 ag.; 
Athenaeus, vii. 98, p. 3l156cp; J. Tzetzes, Chiliadea, ii. 339 
(who here calls the pillars Alybe and Abinna); Scholiast on 
Plato, Timaeus, p. 24H; Dionysius, Orbis Descriptio, 64-08, 
with the commentary of Eustathius (Geographi Graeci 
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other at the boundaries of Europe and Libya.’ But 
being heated by the Sun on his journey, he bent 
his bow at the god, who in admiration of his hardi- 
hood, gave him a golden goblet in which he crossed 
the ocean.?, And having reached Erythia he lodged 
on Mount Abas. However the dog, perceiving him, 
rushed at him; but he smote it with his club, and 


Minorcs, ed. C. Muller, 2. pp. 107, 228). According to Eusta- 
thius (2.c.), Calpe was the name given to the rock of Gibraltar 
ly the barbarians, but its Greek name was Alybe; and the 
rock of Ceuta was called Abenna by the barbarians but by 
the Greeks Cynegotica, that is, the Hunter’s Rock. He tells 
us further that the pillars were formerly named the Pillars 
of Cronus, and afterwards the Pillars of Briareus. 

® Apollodorus seems to be here following Pherecydes, as 
we learn from a passage which Athenaeus (xi. 39, p. £70 cD) 
quotes from the third book of Pherecydes as follows: ‘* And 

ercules drew his bow at him as if he would shoot, and the 
Sun bade him give over: so Hercules feared and gave over. 
And in return the Sun bestowed on him the golden goblet 
which carried him with his horses, when he set, through the 
Qcean all night to the east, where the Sun rises. Then 
Hercules journeyed in that goblet to Erythia. And when he 
was on the open sea, Ocean, to make trial of him, caused the 
goblet to heave wildly on tho waves. Hercules was about to 
shoot him with an arrow; and the Ocean was afraid, and 
bade him give over.” Stesichorus described the Sun embark- 
ing in a golden goblet that he might cross the ocean in the 
darkness of night and come to his mother, his wedded wife, 
and children dear. See Athenaens, xi. 38, p. 468%; compare 
ad, xi. 16, p. 781D. The voyage of Hercules in the golden 
goblet was also related Ly the early poets Pisander and Pan- 
yasis in the poems, both culled Heraciia, which they devoted 
to the exploits of the great hero. See Athenaeus, xi. 38, 
p. 469_D; compare Macrobius, Saiurn., v. 21, 16 and 19. 
Another poet, Mimnermus, supposed that at night the weary 
Sun slept in a golden bed, which floated across the sea to 
Ethiopia, where a chariot with fresh horses stood ready for 
him to mount and resume his daily journey across the sky. 
Nee Athenaeus, xi, 39, p. 470 A. 
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T "ABdnplay Heyne: abdnplay or dvdnplay A: “IByplav Gale. 

2 Avyorivny Gale (compare Diodorus Siculus iv. 19. 4, 
érolnoato Thy wopelay Bid Tis Aryvoricss): Avyony Hevne, con- 
jecturing Alyuas: AcBuny A, J. Tzctzes, Chiliades, ii, 340. 

9 tareBlwy Ri; ddreBlwy A. 


1 Compare ‘Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 652, who 
ahah follows Apollodorus. 

* Abderia, the territory of Abdera, a Phoenician city of 
southern Spain, not to be confused with the better known 
Abdera in Thrace. See Strabo, iii. 4.3, p. 157: Stephanus 
Byzantius, s.v. “ABSnpa. 

% Apollodorus has much abridged a famous adventure of 
Hercules in Liguria. Passing through the country with the 
herds of Geryon, he was attacked by a great multitude of the 
warlike natives, who tried to rob him of the cattle. Fora 
time he repelled them with his bow, but his supply of arrows 
running short he was reduced to great straits; for the 
ground, being soft earth, afforded no stoncs to be used as 
missiles. So he prayed to his father Zeus, and the god in 
pity rained down stones from the sky ; and by picking them 
up and hurling them at his foes, the hero was able to turn 
the tables on them. The place where this adventure took 

lace was said to be a plain between Marseilles and the 

hone, which was called the Stony Plain on account of the 
vast quantity of stones, about as large as a man’s hand, 
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when the herdsman Eurytion came to the help of the 
dog, Hercules killed him also. But Menoetes, who 
was there pasturing the kine of Hades, reported to 
Geryon what had occurred, and he, coming up with 
Hercules beside the river Anthemus,} as he was 
driving away the kine, joined battle with him and 
was shot dead. And Hercules, embarking the kine 
in the goblet and sailing across to Tartessus, gave 
back the goblet to the Sun. 

And passing through Abderia? he came to 
Liguria,3 where Ialebion and Dercynus, sons of 
Poseidon, attempted to rob him of the kine, but 
he killed them‘ and went on his way through 
Tyrrhenia, But at Rhegium a bull broke away 


which were scattered thickly over it. In his play Prometheus 
Unbound, Aeschylus introduced this story in the form of a 
prediction put in the mouth of Prometheus and addressed 
to his deliverer Hercules. See Strabo, iv. 1.7, pp. 182 sq,; 
Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Antig. Rom. i. 41; Wostathing 
Commentary on Dionysius Periegetes, 76 (Geographi Graect 
Minores, ed. C. Miiller, fi. 231); Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 6; 
Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck®?, pp. 66 sq. 
The Stony Plain is now called the Plaine de la Crau. It 
‘attracts the attention of all travellers between Arles and 
Marseilles, since it is intersected by the railway that joins 
those two cities, It forms a wide level area, extending for 
many square miles, which is covered with round rolled stones 
from the size of a pebble to that of a man’s head. These are 
supposed to have been brought down from the Alps by the 
Durance at some early period, when this plain was submerged. 
and formed the bed of what was then a bay of the Mediterra- 
nean at the mouth of that river and the Rhone” (H.F. Tozer, 
Selections from Strabo, p. 117). 

4 Compare J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 340 sqq., who calls the 
victims Dercynus and Alebion. 

5 The author clearly derives the name of Rhegium from 
this incident (Phy:ov from azopphyvver). The story of the 
escape of the bull, or heifer, and the pursuit of it by Hercules 
was told by Hellanicus. See Dionysius Halicarnasensis. 
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Kab Taxes eis THY Oddagoay EuTreTwY Kat Stavn- 
Edwevos <eis> Zixeriav, kal thy TAnoloy yopav 
dtehOav [hv aor’ exelvou KrnOeicav “Iradiav 
(Tuppnvol yap itadoy tov radpov éxdrecay),]' 
AAGev eis mediov “Epuxos, 5 éBactrever EdAvpuov. 
“Epvé 88 yw Tlocedavos rats, b5 tov radpoy rats 
idiars ouyxaréwiEer dyédars. mapabéuevos obv 
ras Boas “Hpaxrss “Adaiorw éml tiv adrod 
Eyrnaw nreiyeto: evpwy dé év tals Tob "EpuKos 
ayédais, AéyovTes ov Sacew av fy) Tadaigas 
avtTod Tepuyévytat, Tpls Tepiyevomevos KaTa THY 
wdnrny aréxretve, Kal TOV TAdpOV AABOVY meTa TOV 
ddkeov ért rov "lovovy iAavire movrov. ws be 
HrOev el Tovs puyovs Tov wovrou, tais Bovaly 
oistpov evéBarev 1 “Hpa, nal oxifovrat xara 
Tas Ths Opduns brwpeias: o bé didEas ras pev 
avAraBov énl tov ‘EXdjorovtop Hryayev, ai dé 
amroretbOeioat TO AOLTOY Hoav dryptat. ports Se 
Tov Body cuvedMovedy Zrovpdva peprrdwevos 
Tov TroTamov, mara TO pelOpov TAwTOY dy éu- 
wAncas wétpa arrdorov érroinge, kat ras Boas 

1 rhy dx’ éxelvov ... éxdrevay omitted by Wagner, Heyne 


proposed to omit these words, together with the preceding 
nal rhy tAnoloy xdpav SredGdv, and he is followed by Hercher. 


eet 





Aniag. Rom. i. 35.2. Tt is somewhat singular that Apollo- 
dorus passes so lightly over the exploits of Horoules in Italy, 
and in particular that he says nothing about those adventures 
of his at Rome, to which the Romans attached much signifi- 
cance. For the Italian adventures of the hero, and his 
sojourn in Rome, see Diodorus Siculus, iv. 20-22; Dionysius 
Halicarnasensis, Antig. Rom. i. 34 sq., 38-44; Propertius, 
iv. 9; Virgil, Aen. viii. 201 egg.; Ovid, Fasti, i, 548 sqqg. On 
the popularity of the worship of Hercules in Italy, see 
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and hastily plunging into the sea swam across to 
Sicily, and having passed through the neighbouring 
country since called Italy after it, for the Tyrrhenians 
called the bull italus,) came to the plain of Eryx, 
who reigned over the Elymi.2, Now Eryx was a son 
of Poseidon, and he mingled the bull with his own 
herds. So Hercules entrusted the kine to Hephaes- 
tus and hurried away in search of the bull. He 
found it in the herds of Eryx, and when the king 
refused to surrender it unless Hercules should beat 
him in a wrestling bout, Hercules beat him thrice, 
killed him in the wrestling, and taking the bull 
drove it with the rest of the herd to the Ionian Sea. 
But when he came to the creeks of the sea, Hera 
afflicted the cows with a gadfly, and they dispersed 
among the skirts of the mountains of Thrace. 
Hercules went in pursuit, and having caught some. 
drove them to the Hellespont; but the remainder 
were thenceforth wild.§ Having with difficulty 
collected the cows, Hereules blamed the river Stry- 
mon, and whereas it had been navigable before, he 
made it unnavigable by filling it with rocks; and he 


Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Antig. Rom. i. 40. 6, who says: 
‘And in many other parts of Italy (besides Rome) precincts 
are consecrated to the god, and altars are set up both in cities 
and beside roads; and hardly will you find a place in Italy 
where the god 18 not honoured,” 

t Some of the ancients supposed that the name of Italy 
was derived from the Latin vttulus, ‘a calf.” See Varro, 
Rerum Rusticarum, ii. 1. 9; Dionysius Halicarnasensis, 
Anjtig. Rom. i, 35. 2; compare Aulus Gellius, xi. 1. 2. 

2 As to Herculus and Eryx, see Diodorus Sioulus, iv. 23.2 : 
Pausanias, jii. 16. 4 ag., iv. 36.4; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 
346 egq.; id. Schol, on Lycophron, 866; Virgil, Aen. v. 410 
agg. ; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. i, 570. 7 

+ The story was apparently told to account for the origin 
of wild cattle in Thrace. : 
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a t 
Bipucbei xopicas Sédwxev. 06 Sé abtas xaré- 
Ouoev “Hoa. 
é A ~ w > \ \ wv 
Terxeobévrwv 5é trav AOrXwv év pnvi cab teow 
‘ 4 “a 
dxTe, wn mpordeEduevos Evpuobeds tov re trav 
n ‘ a o e 
rod Avyéou Booxnudrwy kal tov Tis bdpas, évdé- 


reas a ee — 


1 This period for the completion of the labours of Hercules 
is mentioned also by the Scholiast on Homer (JJ. viii. 868) 
and Tzetzes (Chilzades, 11. 353 sq.), both of whom, however, 
may have had the present passage of Apollodorus before 
them. Its possible that the period refers to the eight years’ 
vycle, which figured prominently in the religious calendar ot 
the ancient Greeks: for example, the Pythian games were 
originally held at mtervals of eight years. See Geminus, 
Element. Astron. viii. 25 sqqg. ed. C. Manitius ; Censorinus. 
De die natali, 18. It is to be remembered that the period of 
service performed by Hercules for Eurystheus was au expia- 
tion for the murder of his children (see Apollodorus, ii. 4. 12), 
Now Cadmus is said to have served Ares for cight years as 
an expiation for the slaughter of the dragon, the offspring of 
Ares (see Apollodorus, iii. 4.2). But in those days, we arc 
told, the ‘‘eternal year” comprised eight common years 
(Apollodorus, l.c.). Now Apollo served Admetus for a year 
as an expiation for the slaughter of the Cyclopes (Apollodorus, 
iii. 10. 4); but according to Servius (on Virgil, Aen. vii. 761), 
the period of Apollo’s service was not one but nine years. In 
making this statement Servius, or his authority, probably 
had before him a Greek author, who mentioned an évvearnpls 
as the period of Apollo’s service. But though évvearnpls 
means literally ‘‘nine years,” the period, in consequence of 
the Greek mode of reckoning, was actually equivalent to eight 
years (compare Oelsus, De die natalt, 18. 4, ‘* Octacteris facta, 
quae tunc enneateris vocitata, quia primus ejus annie nono 
quoque anno redibat”). These legends about the servitude 
of Cadmus, Apollo, and Hercules for eight years, render it. 
probable that in ancient times Greek homicides were banished 
for eight years, and had during that time to do penance by 
serving a foreigner. Now this period of eight years was 
called a ‘‘ great year” (Censorinus, De die natali, 18. 5), and 
the period of banishment for a homicide was regularly a 
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conveyed the kine and gave them to Eurystheus, who 
sacrificed them to Hera. 

When the labours had been performed in eight 
years and a month,! Eurystheus ordered Hercules, as 
an eleventh labour, to fetch golden apples from the 


year. See Apollodorus, ii. 8.3; Kuripides, Zzppolytus, 34-37. 
id. Orestes, 16438-1645; Nicolaus Damascenus, Frag. 20 
(Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, ed. C. Muller, iii. 369) ; 
Hesychius, ¢ v. dweviautiouds ; Suidas, s.v. drevaurtoa. Hence 
it seems probable that, though in later times the period of a 
homicide’s banishment was a single ordinary year, it may 
formerly have been a ‘‘great year,” or period of eight 
ordinary years. It deserves to be noted that any god whu 
had forsworn himself by the Styx had to expiate his fault by 
silence and fasting for a full year, after which he was 
banished the company of the gods for nine years (Hesiod, 
Theog. 793-804) ; and further that any man who partook ot 
human flesh in the rites of Lycaean Zeus was supposed to 
be turned into a wolf for nine years. See Pausanias, viii. 2; 
Pliny, Nat. Hist. viii. 81; Augustine, De civitate Dei, xviii. 
17. These notions point to a nine years’ pee of expiation, 
which may have been observed in some places instead of the 
eight years’ period. In the present passage of Apollodorus. 
the addition of a month to the eight years’ period creates a 
difficulty which Iam unable to explain. Ancient mathemat- 
icians defined a ‘great year” as the period at the end of 
which the sun, moon, and planets again ocuupy the same 
ositions relatively to each other which they occupied at the 
eginning ; but on the length of the period opinions were much 
divided. See Cicero, De natura decorum, ii. 20 51 sq. Differ- 
ent, apparently, from the “‘great year” was the ‘‘revolving~ 
(vertens) or “mundane” (mundanus) year, which was the 
period at the end of which, not only the sun, moon, and 
planets, but also the so-called fixed stars again occupy the 
ositions relatively to each other which they occupied at the 
fesinaing ; for the ancients recognized that the so-called fixed 
stars do move, though their motion is imperceptible to our 
senses, The length of a ‘‘revolving” or ‘“‘mundane” year 
was calculated by ancient physicists at fifteen thousand years. 
See Cicero, Somnium Scipionis, 7, with the commentary of 

Macrobius, ti. 11. 
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xatov éwératev GOdov man ‘Korepidov ypucea 
uhra Kxouiterr.' ratra 8é jv, ody ds TLvEs eirran 
ev AtBin, GAN eri tod “AtAavros év “Lrrep- 
Bopéos: & Ad <T> yijwarrs “Hpav? éwprijoaro. 
épvracce 88 aita Spuxaor addvatos, Tuddvos 
cat "Eyidvans, xeparas éywyv éxatov: éypijro dé 
povais mavrotats cal rouinas. pera TovTou Sé 
“‘Eomepides épvrarrov, Aiyhy “Epu@ea “Eorepia 
"ApéBovca!® rropevdpevos ody él trotayor *Kyé- 
Swpov xe. Kuxvos 68 "Apeos xal Tlupijyns eis 
povopaxytay avtoyv mpoexaneiro. “Apeos Sé Toi- 
Tov éKdikobyTos Kal cuVeTayToS povomaxiar, 
BrOeis Kepavvds péoos audorépwv Siarver rijv 

' woulfew Aegius: xoulowy RA. 

2 Ad <A> yhuavri’Hpav Valckonar (comparing Scholiast 


on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon, iv. 1896): Ad yhuavri“Hpa A. 
5 "Kowepla ’ApdBovee Gale, Aegius: éorla épédovoa A. 


1 As to the apples of the Hesperides, see Hesiod, Theog. 
215 sq.; Euripides, Hercules Furens, 394 sqgq.; Apollonius 
Rhodius, Argon. iv. 1396 sq¢q., with the Scholiast on 1396; 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 26; Pansanias, v. 11. 6, v. 18. 4, 
vi. 19. 8; Eratosthenes, Cataster. 3; J. Tzetzes, Ohiliades, 
ii. 955 sgg.; Ovid, Metamorph. iv. 637 sqq., ix. 190; 
Hyginus, Fab. 30; id. Astronom. ii. 3; Scholia in Qacsuris 
Germanict Aratea, pp. 382 sg., in Martianus Capella, 
ed, Fr. Eyssenhardt; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, 
ed. CG. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 138g., 180 (First Vatican 
Mythographer, 38; Second Vatican Mythographer, 161). 
From the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius (Z¢.) we learn 
that the story of Hercules and the apples of the Heaper- 
ides was told by Pherecydes in the second book of his 
work on the marriage of Hera. The close resemblance whioh 
the Scholiast’s narrative bears to that of Apollodorus seems 
to show that here, as in many other places, our author 
followed Pherecydes. The account given by Pherecydes of 
the origin of the golden apples is as follows. When Zeus 
married Hera, the gods prongas presents to the bride. Among 
the rest, Earth brought golden apples, which Hera so much 
admired that she ordered them to be planted in the garden 
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Ifesperides,! for he did not acknowledge the labour 
of the cattle of Augeas nor that of the hydra. These 
apples were not, as some have said, in Libya, but on 
Atlas among the Hyperboreans.2?. They were pre- 
sented by Earth to Zeus after his marriage with Hera, 
and guarded by an immortal dragon with a hundred 
heads, offspring of Typhon and Echidna, which spoke 
with many and divers sorts of voices. With it the 
Hesperides also were on guard, to wit, Aegle, Ery- 
thia, Hesperia, and Arethusa. So journeying he 
came to the river Echedorus. And Cycnus, son ot 
Ares and Pyrene, challenged him to single combat. 
Ares championed the cause of Cyenusand marshalled 
the combat, but a thunderbolt was hurled between 
the two and parted the combatants.3 And going on 


of the gods beside Mount Atlas. But, as the daughters of 
Atlas used to pilfer the golden fruit, she set a huge serpent 
to sande the tree. Such is the story told, on the authority 
of Pherecydes, by Eratosthenes, Hyginus (Asironom. ii. 3), 

and the Scholiast on the Aratea of Germanicus. 
" Here Apollodorus departs from the usual version, which 
pa the gardens of the Hesperides in the far west, not the 
ar north. We have seen that Hercules is said to have gone 
to the far north to fetch the hind with the golden horns (see 
above, ii, 5. 3 note); also he is reported to have brought 
from the land of the Hyperboreans the olive spray which was 
to form the victor’s crown at the Olympic games. See Pindar, 
Qlymp. iii. 11 (20) sqq.; Pausamias, v. 7.7, compare 7d. v. 15.3. 
* Compare Hyginus, Fab. 31, who describes the interven- 
tion of Mars (Ares) on the side of his son Cyenus, and the fall 
of the thunderbolt which parted the combatants ; yet he says 
that Hercules killed Cyenus. This combat, which, according 
to Apollodorus, ended indecisively, was supposed to have 
been fought in Macedonia, for the Fvhedorus was a Mace- 
donian river (Herodotus, vii, 124, 127). Accordingly we 
must distinguish this contest from another and more famous 
light which Horcules fought with another son of Ares, also 
called Cycnus, near Pagasae in Thessaly. See Apollodorus, 
ii. 7. 7, with the note. Apparently Hyginus confused the 

two combats. 
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payny. Badefov Se Se “Trdrupeav, nae rmrevder! 
x f 
éml motapov Hpidavev, tjxe mpos vupudas Acoy 
> A / 
Kat @éuidos. attra. pynviovow aitd Noypéa. 
curraBov 88 avrov Kotpepmevoy Kal tavroias 
évadddooorra popdas ence, Kal ovK EdXuce ply 
h padeiy aap’ avtod rod ruyxydvowy Ta pia 
wat ai “Torepioes. pabaov 5é AsBiny sueEne. 
travTyns éBacireve trais Locedavos *Avtatos, d5 
Tous Eévous dvayxatov waralew dvype. Tovre 
Tanraiev avayKatouevos “Hpaxdijs apdwevos ap- 
Hac. petéwpov KrXdoas dréxtewe Yravovta yap 
yns loyupotepov? cvvéBatve* yiverOar, bid Kal 
Tis tuves bacay rodrov elvas maisa. 
\ , \ y hk , 

Mera ArBinv 5é Aiyurrov Sie&je.® tadrys 

1 gmreddor Acgius: petywv A. 

2 dunaot R, Scholiast on Plato, Les, vii. p. 796 a: du- 
mace A. 

3 lrxupdétepov R:: ioxupdrarav A. 

+ guvéBawve R, Scholiast on Plato, Laws, vii. p. 796 4: 


cuvéByn A. 
5 Grete: Fuber: efper A. 


1 The meeting of Hercules with the uymphs, and his 
fee me with Nereus, are related also by the Scholiast on 
Apollonius Rhodius, Argon, iv. 1396, citing as his authority 
Pherecydes, whom Apollodorus also probably follows. The 
transformations of the reluctant sea-god Nereus in his en- 
counter with Hercules are hke those of the reluctant sea-god 
Proteus in his encounter with Menelaus (Homer, Od, iv. 354— 
570), and those of the reluctant sea-goddess Thetis with her 
lover Peleus (see below, ni. 13. 5). 

? As to Hercules and Antaeus, see Pindar, Isthm. 1v.52 (87) 
sgg., with the Scholiast on 52 (87) and 54 (92); Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 17. 4; Pausanias, ix. 11. 6; Philostratus, 
Imagines, ii. 21; Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, vi. 
285 sqq.; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 363 sqgq.; Schohast on 
Plato, Laws, vii. p. 796 aA (whose account agrees almost 
verbally with that of Apollodorus); Ovid, Zéis, 393-896, 
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foot through Illyria and hastening to the river 
Eridanus he came to the nymphs, the daughters of 
Zeus and Themis. They revealed Nereus to him, 
and Hercules seized him while he slept, and though 
the god turned himself into all kinds of shapes, the 
hero bound him and did not release him till he had 
learned from him where were the apples and the 
Hesperides! Being informed, he traversed Libya. 
That country was then ruled by Antaeus, son of 
Poseidon,? who used to kill strangers by forcing 
them to wrestle. Being forced to wrestle with him, 
Hercules hugged him, lifted him aloft,? broke and 
killed him; for when he touched earth so it was that 
he waxed stronger, wherefore some said that he was 
a son of Earth. 

After Libya he traversed Egypt. That country 


with the Scholia; Hyginus, Fab. 31; Lucan, Pharsal. iv. 
588-655 ; Juvenal, Sat. iii. 89; Statius, Theb. vi. 893 
syq.; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Pheb. vi. 869 (894) ; 
Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, 
vol, i. pp. 19, 131 (First Vatican Mythographer, 55; 
Second Vatican Mythographer, 164), According to Pindar, 
the truculent giant used to roof the temple of his sire 
Poseidon with the skulls of his victims. The fable of his 
regaining strength through contact with his mother Earth 
is dwelt on by Lucan with his usual tedious prolixity. It is 
briefly alluded to by Ovid, Juvenal, and Statius. Antaeus 
is said to have reigned in western Morocco, on the Atlantic 
const. Here a hillock was pointed out as his tomb, and the 
natives believed that the removal of soil from the hillock 
would be immediately followed by rain, which would not 
cease till the earth was replaced. See Mela, iii. 106. Ser- 
torius is said to have excavated the supposed tomb and to 
have found a skeleton sixty cubits long. See Plutarch, 
Sertorius, 9; Strabo, xvii. 3. 8, p. 829. : 

3 More literally, ‘lifted him aloft with hugs.” For this 
technical term (&yua) applied to a wrestler’s hug, see Plutarch, 
Fabius Maximus, 23, and Alcibiades, 2, 
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éBacirkeve Bovaotpes Tovedares mais cab Avawe- 
vicons Ths "Emadpov. obtos tots Eévous ever 
drt Bop@ Aros card 1 Oyo evréu yap er 
aopia tiv Alyurrov xatéXaBe, Ppacios! 8&8 
erOav éx Kumpov, pevris tip émortiunr, éby 


1 ppdows A, Heyne, Westermann, Miller: gpéyos F- 
Opdotos Acgius, Bekker, Hercher. Compare Ovid, Ars 
Amat, i. 649 sy. (Thrasius); Hyginus, Jab. 56 (Thasius). 


1 Yor Hercules and Busines, see Divdorus Siculus, iv. 
18. 1, iv. 27. 2eq.; Plutarch, Paradlela, 38; Sehohast on 
Apollonius Rhodius, Aryon, iv. 1396; Txetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, ii. 367 sq.; Ovid, ATetamorph. ix. 182 sy. id. 
Are Amul. 1, 647-652 ; Scholia on Ovid, Zbis, 397 (p. 72, 
ed. R. Elhs); Hyginus, #ab. 31 and 56; Servius, on Virgil, 
Aen. viii. 300 and Georg. iii. 5; Plilargyrius, on Virgil, 
Geory. ii. 5; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, 7heb. xi. 
155. Ovid, with his Scholiasts, Hyginus and Philargyrius, 
like Apollodorus, allege a nine or eight years’ dearth or 
dvought as the cause of the human sacrifices instituted by 
Busiris. Their account may be derived from Pherecydes, 
who is the authority cited by the Scholiast on Apollo- 
nius Rhodius (Zc.). Hyginus (Fab. 56) adds that the 
seer Phrasius, who advised the sacrifice, was a brother of 
Pygmalion. Herodotus, without mentioning Busiris, scouts 
the story on the ground that human sacrifices were utterly 
alien to the spirit of Egyptian religion (Herodotus, 11. 45). 
Isocrates also discredited the tradition, in so far as it relates 
to Hercules, because Hercules was four genorations younger, 
and Busiris more than two hundred years older, than Perseus, 
See Isocrates, Busivia, 15. Yet there are grounds for think- 
ing that the Greek tradition was substantially correct. For 
Manetho, our highest ancient authority, definitely affirmed 
that in the city of Dithyia it was customary to burn alive 
““Typhonian men” and to scatter their ashes by means of 
winnowing fans (Plutarch, Isis cl Osiris, 73). These “ Ty- 
phonian men” were red-haired, because Typhon, the Egyptian 
embodiment of evil, was also red-haired (Plutarch, Lsia el 
Osiris, 30 and 33). But red-haired men would commonly be 
foreigners, in contrast to the black-haired natives of Egypt ; 
and it was just foreigners who, according to Greek tradition, 
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was then ruled by Busiris,! a son of Poseidon by 
Lysianassa, daughter of Epaphus. This Busiris used 
to sacrifice strangers on an altar of Zeus in accordance 
with a certain oracle. For Egypt was visited with 
dearth for nine years, and Phrasius, a learned seer 
who had coine from Cyprus, said that the dearth 


were chosen as victims. Diodorus Siculus points this out 
(i. 88. 5) 1n coutirmation of the Greek tradition, and he tells 
us that the red-haired men were sacrificed at the grave of 
Osiris, though this statemont may be an inference from his 
etymology of the name Busiris, which he explains to mean 
‘‘ grave of Osiris.” The etymology is correct, Busirs being 
a Greek rendermg of the Egyptian du-As-iri, “place of 
Osiris.” See A. Wiedemann, Herodote Zweites Buch (Leipsic, 
1890), p. 213. Porphyry imforms us, on the authority of 
Manetho, that the Egyptian custom of sacrificing human 
beings at the City of the Sun was suppressed by Amosis 
(Amasis), who onlered waxen effigies to be substituted for 
the victims. He adds that the human victims used to be 
examined just hke calves for the sacrifice, and that they were 
sealed in token of thew fitness for the altar. See Porphyry, 
De abstinentia, iii. 35. Sextus Empiricus even speaks of 
human sacrifices in Egypt as if they were practised down to 
his own time, which was about 200 A.p. See Sextus Empiri- 
cus, p. 173, ed. Bekker. Seleucus wrote a special treatise on 
human sacrifices m Egypt (Athenaeus, iv. 72, p.172D)._ In 
view of these facts, the Greek tradition that the sacrifices 
were offered in order to restore the fertility of the land or to 
procure rain after a long drought, and that on one occasion 
the king himself was the victim, may be not without signiti- 
cance. For kings or chiefs have been often sacrificed under 
sitnilar circumstances (see Apollodorus, iii. 5. 1; Adonis, Attis, 
Osiris, 3rd ed. 11, 97 eqg.; The Magic Art and the Hvolu- 
tion of Kings, i. 844 sqq., 352 sqqg.) ; and in ancient Egypt the 
rulers are definitely said to have been held responsible for the 
failure of the crops (Ammianus Marcellinus, xxviii. 5. 14) ; 
hence it would not be surprising if in extreme cases they 
were put to death. Busiris was the theme of a Satyric play 
by Euripides. See Tragicorum QGraecorum Fragmenta, ed. 
A. Nauck®, pp. 452 eq. 
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Tie dpoptay! wavrandas sav ievov avopa im Ad. 
apdeEwot car’ troy. Bovortpes 0€ exeivor mperrar 
oddkas Tov wdvriv Tous KaTLovTas Elvous éopate. 
ovrAANdOcis ody Kai ‘Hpuxdijs Tots Swpots mpoc- 
epépero Ta O& Scope duappijEas tov te Bovorper 
Kal Tov éxeivou maida ’Audidaparra dmixterte. 

AteEvor 8¢ “Actav? Oeppvépais, Acwdiov® AL- 
pen, Mpogiaxel. Kab Bondarou rivds Adous Tov 
érepov TG Tauvpwr dad Ths dpdkens ebwxeiro 
Gicas. é be Bonddrns BonOetv saute pi) duvd- 
pevos otras emt Tivos Gpouvs Katnpato. 0 Kal 
vov, éredav Oviwow “Hpaxrgei, pera xatapiny 
TOUTO TpaTTOVGL. 

1 We should perhaps real civ dpoplav ky radcarbac. 


2 deley HR: dolas A. 
5 Awdlow ER: Awdlor A, 





1 The Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius (Aryon, iy. 1396) 
ealls him Iphidamas, and adds ‘the herald Chalbes and the 
attendants” to the list of those slain by Hercules. 

2 Thermydra is the form of the name given by Stephanus 
Byzantius (s.v.). In his account of this incident Tzetzes calls 
the harbour Thermydron (Chiliades, ii, 385). Lindus was one 
of the chief citios of Rhodes. 

3 Compare Conon, Narrat. 11; Philostratus, Jonagines, ii, 
Os J. Tzotzes, Cheliades, ii. 385 sqq.; Lactantius, Divin, 
Inst. i. 21. According to all these writers except Tzetzes 
(who clearly follows Apollodorus), Hercules’s victim in this 
affair was not a waggoner, but a ploughinan engayed in the 
act of ploughing; Philostratus names him Thiodumus, and 
adds: ‘ Hence a ploughing ox is sacrificed to Hercules, and 
they begin tho sacrifice with curses such as, T suppose, the 
husbandman then made use of; and Hercules is pleased and 
blesses the Lindians in return for their curses.” According 
to Lactantius, it was a pair of oxen that was sacrificed, and 
the altar at which the sacrifice took place hore the name of 
houzyyos, that is, ‘yoke of oven.” Hence it seems probable 
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would cease if they slaughtered a stranger nan in 
honour of Zeus every year. Busiris began by 
slaughtering the seer himself and continued to 
slaughter the strangers who landed. So Hercules 
also was seized and haled to the altars, but he burst 
his bonds and slew both Busiris and his son Amphi- 
damas.! 

And traversing Asia he put in to Thermydrae, the 
harbour of the Lindians.? And having loosed one of 
the bullocks from the cart of a cowherd, he sacrificed 
it and feasted. But the cowherd, unable to protect 
himself, stood on a certain mountain and cursed. 
Wherefore to this day, when they sacrifice to Hercu- 
les, they do it with curses,* 


that the sacrifice which the story purported to explain was 
offered at the time of ploughing in order to ensure a blessin 
on the ploughman’s labours. This is confirmed by the ritua. 
uf the sacred plougling observed at Eleusis, where members 
of the old priestly family of the Bouzygai or Ox-yokers 
uttered many curses as they guided the plough down the 
furrows of the Rarian Plain. See Hiymologicum Magnum, 
8.v. Boufvyla, p. 206, lines 47 sgq.; Anccdota Graeca, ed. Im. 
Bekker, 1. 231; Hesychius, 8.0. BouQiyns : Paroemiographi 
Graeci, ed. HE. L. Leutsch und F. G. Schneidewin, i. 388; 
Scholiast on Sophocles, Antigone, 255; Plutarch, Praecepta 
Conjugalia, 42, Compare J. Toepifer, slitische Gencaloyie 
(Berlin, 1889), pp. 136 sq.; The Spirits of the Corn and of the 
Wild, i. 108 sg. The Greeks seem to have deemed curses of 
special efficacy to promote the fertility of the ground ; for we 
are told that when a Greek sowed cummin he was expected to 
nutter imprecations or the crop would not turn out well. See 
Theophrastus, Historia plantarum, vii. 3.3, ix.8.8; Plutarch, 
Quaest, Conviv. vii. 2.3; Phny, Nat. Hist. xix. 120. Roman 
writers mention a like custom observed by the sowers of rue 
and basil. See Palladius, De re rustica, iv. 9; Phny, Nat. 
Hist. xix. 120. As to the beneficent effect of curses, when 
properly directed, see further The Magic Art and the Hralu- 
tion of Kings, i. 278 sqq. 
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Napiay 5¢ ApaBiav “Hpabiora xreiver raida 

~ A t ‘ ‘ 

Tidaved. xat dua ths AuBuns mopevleis emi ri 

JEm Odraccav map Hriov' ro Sdéras trapadap- 

Ae ee ee 

Bdve.* Kal meparmbels emi thy irecpoy thy 

\ , ‘ 

dvrTinpy KateTokevoev eri ToD Kavedoou tov 
, , b] " 

éaGiovra To tod Ilpounbéws Frrap derov, dvra 

9 / 4 “ ‘ ‘ lA of 

Eyiduns cal Tuddros xal rov Wpounbéa édvoe, 
nN / 

Seapov édopevos Tov Tihs édXatas, Kal Tapécye 


\ wap’ ‘HAlfov C, Robert, De Apollodori Bibliotheca, pp. 
47 sq. (comparing Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Aryon. 
wv. 1396): xaramAe ob A. 

2 wapadauBave: Frazer: xoradaBdvee MSS., Heyne, Wes- 
termann, Muller, Bekker, Wagner: AauBdvec Hercher. ‘I'he 
verb karaAauBdvew means to seize or estch, generally with 
the impheation of force or violence. 14 cannot mean to 
receive peaceably as a favour, which 1s the sense required in 
the present passage. Thus the seribes have twive blundered 
over the preposition mapa in this sentence (karamAe?, cara- 
AauBdver), 





1 Compare J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 369 sq., who as usual 
follows Apollodorus. According to Diodorus Siculus (iv. 27.3), 
after Hercules had slain Busiris, he ascended the Nile to 
Ethiopia and there slew Emathion, king of Ethiopia. 

2 As to Hercules and Prometheus, see Diodorus Siculus, 
iv, 15.2; Pausanias, v. 11.0; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 370 8q.; 
Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. ii, 1248, iv. 1396; 
Hyginus, Astronom. ri. 15; td. £ubd. 31, 54, and 144; Servius, 
on Virgil, Eel, vi. 42. The Scholiast on Apollonius (ii. 1248) 
agrees with Apojlodorus as to the parentage of the eagle 
which preyed on Prometheus, and he cites as his authority 
Pherecydes; hence we may surmise that Apollodorus 1s 
following the same author in the pierre passuge. The time 
during which Prometheus suffered on the Caucasus was saiul 
by Aeschylus to be thirty thousand years (Hyginus, Astron. 
ii, 15); but Hygmus, though he reports this in one passage, 
elsewhere reduces the term of suffering to thirty years (Fab. 54 
and 144), 

3 The reference seems to be to the crown of olive which 
Hercules brought from the land of the Hyperboreans and 
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And passing by Arabia he slew Emathion, son 
of Tithonus,' and journeying through Libya to the 
outer sea he received the goblet from the Sun. 
And having crossed tu the opposite mainland he shot 
on the Caucasus the eagle, offspring of Echidna and 
Typhon, that was devourmg the liver of Prometheus, 
and he released Prometheus,’ after choosing for him- 
self the bond of olive,’ and to Zeus he presented 

‘AUNES. 


instituted as the balye of victory in the Olympie x 
Neo Pindar, Olymp. ini. 11 (20) s¢q ; Pausauias, v 7.7. The 
ancients had a envious notion that the custom of weariny 
crowns or varlands on the head aud rings on the fingers was 
au memorial of the shackles once worn for their sake by their 
great benefactor Prometheus among the rocks and snows of 
the Cancasus. In order that the will of Zeus, who had 
sworn never to relcase Prumetheus, might not be frustrated 
by the entire liberation of his prisoner from his chains, 
Prometheus on obtaining his freedom was ordered to wear on 
his finger a ring made out of his iron fetters and of the rock 
to which he had been chained; hence, in memory of their 
saviour’s sufferings, men have worn rings ever since, The 
practice of wearmg crowns or garlands was explained by 
some people in the same way. See Hyginus, Astronom. 1.15; 
Servius, on Virgil, Bel, vi. 42; Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxxvin. 2 ; 
Isidore, Origines, xix. 32.1. According to one version of the 
legend, the crown which the sufferer on regainmg his liberty 
was doomed to wear was a crown of willow ; and the Carians, 
who used to crown their brows with branches of willow, 
explained that they dil so in imitation of Promethens. Nee 
Athenaeus, xv. 11-13, pp. 671 E-673 3. In the present passage 
of Apollodorns, if the text is correct, Hercules, as the 
deliverer of Prometheus, is obliged to bind himself vicariously 
for the prisoner whom he has released ; and he chooses to do 
so with his favourite obye. Similarly he has to find a snb- 
stitute to die instead of Prometheus, and he discovers the 
substitute in Chiron, As to the substitution of Chiron for 
Prometheus, see Apollodorus, ii. 5. 4. It 1s remarkable that, 
though Prometheus was supposed to have attained to immor- 
tality and to be the great henefactor, and even the creator, of 
mankind, he appears not to have been worshipped by the 
(reeks; Lucian says that nowhere were temples of Prometheus 
to be seen (Prometheus, 14). 
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t@ At Neipeva Ovicwev aGavaror'! avr adtow 


Oédovra. 
"OAs 88 Ajxev els “LrrepBopéovs mpos “AtXrapta, 
3 f / nie fal b] x . \ \ 

elrrovros Ipopunbéws 7O ‘parr? adrov emt rh 
pia pt) tropetec Oar, SsadeEduevov 6€ "AtAaITOS 
Tov TwOAOY arroaTéAXeLy exetvov, merabes d16dé- 
Faro. “Aradas 5é Speyrupevos? aap’ ‘“Korepiseor 
Tpia pia hee mpos “Hpaxaéa. Kal wy Rovdd- 
pevos Tov mrodor éxeww*,.. Kal ameipay eri Tis 
Kepanris Oérev toujoacdat. rodto dKovcas 
"Arvas, él ys xatabels Ta mijAa tov modo 
SiedéEaro. xal otttws dveddopevos adta “Hpaxrys 
amnarnradtreTo. evior 66 pac ov mapa "AtravTOS 
aura AaBev, GN adror SpéyracOas Ta pra, 
KteivavTa Tov ppovpobvra doi. Kopicas 8é Ta 
pra Edpucbe? eaxevr. 6 8€ AaBov ‘Hpaxre? 

1 a@dvaroy A, but wanting m EK and omitted by Wagner. 
Gale proposed to read Xelpwra &0dvarov <ivra> OvqoKew dyer’ 
airod Qédovra. Retaining the MS. order of the words we 
uright read Ovharxew GOavaroy <-.dvra> dvr’ abroad bédorvra. 
The accumulation of participles (d»ra—@éaorvra) is awkward 
but quite in the manner of Apollodorus. 

2 Yor Spepduevos we should perhaps read Sefduevos. For 
SpdrrecOac means ‘‘to pluck from a tree,” not ‘to receive fron 
a person.” The verb is nsed correctly by Apollodorns a few 
lines below. 

3 Gale pointed out that there is here a gap in the text 
of Apollodorus, which can be supplied from the following 
passage of a scholium on Apollonins Rhodius, Aryon. iv. 
1306: 7a pev pijAa abrds pyoty drroloeyv Eiipuabe?, rdv 8 obpardv 
éxédeurev exeivoy dvéxew avr’ ato. 6 S& “Hpakats tae- 
axdpevos, S6Am avremeOnev abrdy r@ “AtAarTi. Fv yap einer 
are & Mponndeds swobéueros, werevew Bélarbas thy obpardy, 
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Chiron, who, though immortal, consented to die in 
his stead. 

Now Prometheus had told Hercules not to go him- 
selfafter the apples but to send Atlas, first relieving 
him of the burden of the sphere; so when he was 
come to Atlas in the land of the Hyperboreans, he took 
the advice and relieved Atlas. But when Atlas had 
received three apples from the Hesperides, he came 
to Hercules, and not wishing to support the sphere 
<he said that he would himself carry the apples to 
Kurystheus, and bade Hercules hold up the sky in 
his stead. Hercules promised to do so, but succeeded 
by craft in putting it on Atlas instead. For at the 
advice of Prometheus he begged Atlas to hold up 
the sky till he should>! put a pad on his head. 
When Atlas heard that, he laid the apples down on 
the ground and took the sphere from Hercules. And 
so Hercules picked up the apples and departed. But 
some say that he did not get them from Atlas, but 
that he plucked the apples himself after killing the 
guardian snake, And having brought the apples he 
gave them to Eurystheus, But he, on receiving 


1 The passage in angular brackets is wanting in the 
manuscripts of Apollodorus, but isrestored from the Scholiast 
on Apollonius Rhodius (Argon, iv. 1396), who quotes as his 
authority Pherecydes, the writer here seemingly followed hy 
Apollodorns. See the Critical Note. The story of the 
contest of wits between Hercules and Atlas 1s represented in 
one of the extant metopes of the temple of Zeus at Olympia, 
which were seen and described hy Pausanias (v.10. 9). See 
my note on Pausanias (vol. ii. pp. 524 2g.), 





dws ub owelpay él thy nepodhy worhoerat. In this passage I 
read dvéxew and oweipay for zyew ani rhpav, which appear 
to be the readings of the MSS. In the parallel passage of 
Pausaniaa (v. 11, 5) we read of obpavdy cal -yijy “ArAas dvéxwr. 
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amekopicev’ Balov yap ovK Fv avTa TteOivai Tov. 

Aawbdéxatov GOXov éretayn KépBepov é&" Acdou 
xopbberv. eiye de obTos Tpels pev KUVdY Kehadas, 
Thy dé ovpdy Spdkoyros, cata 8& tod reTOU 
TavToiwy eLyev ddewy Keparis. pédhAwv OUD rl 
Todrov dmiévat WAGE Tpds Hipozror eis ’EAeuciva, 
Bovroperos punOivas [iv 5 ob éEov Eévois rote 
Muetobar, eretdirep Petros! Tvdiov mais yevo- 
[ev0s euveiro). Be) Suvduevos 88 iSety Ta puoTipra 
emeitrep ovK Hv ryvecpevos Tov Kevravpwv® ddvor, 
dypiaGeis ura Edyddrov tore éuvnOn. Kal 
mrapayevopevos ent Talrapov ris Aaxwixts, ob 


1 @eris Ti: @éarios oA, 
2 xevtatpwr K, Scholiant on Homer, J/. vi 368. acerad- 


pou A, 





1 As to Hercules and Cerberus, see Homer, 7. viii. 366q¢., 
Od. xi. 623 sqq.; Racchylides, Bpiniv. v. 56 sgqqy.; Kumpides, 
Hercules furens, 23 sqq., 1277 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 25. 1, 
iv. 26.]; Pansanias, u. $1. 6, ii. 35. 10, iii. 18. 18, 111.25. Say , 
v. 26.7, 1x. 34.5; J. Tzetzes, Chiliadecs, ii. 388-405 (who 
seems to follow Apollodorus) ; Scholiast on Homer, Zl. viii. 
368; Ovid, Metamorph. vii. 410 sqqg.; Hyginns, Fab, 31; 
Seneca, Agamemnon, 859 sqq., Hercules furens, b0aqq.3 Serip- 
tores rerum mythicarum Lahni, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 20 
(First Vatican Mythographer, 57). Ancient writers differ as 
to the number of Cerberus’s heads. Hesiod assigned him fifty 
(Theog. 311 sq.); Pindar raised the number to a hundred 
(Scholiast on Homer, JU. vin. 368), a liberal estimate which 
was accepted by Tzctzes in one place (Schol. on Lycophran, 
699) and by Horace in another (Odes, ii, 13. 34). Others 
reduced the number to three. See Sophocles, J'rachinias, 
1098 ; Euripides, Hercules furens, 24 and 12773; Pausanias, 
iui, 25. 6 ; Horace, Odes, vi, 19. 29 sqq., iii. 11. 17 8¢q.3 Virgil, 
Georg. iv. 488, Aen. vi, 417 sqy.; Ovid, Metamorph. iv. 45) 
sq.; Hyginus, fab. 151; Seneca, Ayamemnon, 62, Hercules 
furens, 78330. Apollodorus apparently seeks fo reconcile 
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them, bestowed them on Hercules, from whom Athena 
got them and conveyed them back again; for it was 
not lawful that they should be laid down anywhere. 
A twelfth labour imposed on Hercules was to bring 
Cerberus from Hades. Now this Cerberus had three 
heads of dogs, the tail of a dragon, and on his back 
the heads of all sorts of snakes. When Hercules 
was about to depart to fetch him, he went to Eumol- 
pus at Kleusis, wishing to be initiated. However it 
was not then lawful for foreigners to be initiated : 
since he proposed to be initiated as the adoptive son 
of Pylius. But not being able to see the mysteries 
because he had not been cleansed of the slaughter of 
the centaurs, he was cleansed by Eumolpus and then 
imitiated.? And having come to Taenarum in Laconia, 


these contradictions, and he is followed as usual by Tzetzes 
(Chiliaales, 11. 390 sqq.), who, however, at the same time 
sperks of Cerberus as fifty-healed. The whole of the 
present passage of Apollodorus, from the destription of 
Cerberus clown to Ilercules’s slaughter of one of the kine 
of Hades, is quoted, with a few small variatious, by a 
Ncholinst on Homer, Z1, viii. 368. See Dindorf’s edition of 
the Scholia, vol. i p. 287. The quotation is omitted by Bekker 
in his edition of the Scholia (p. 238). 

* As to the initialion of Hercules at Eleusis, compare 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 26. 1; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii, 394. 
According to Diodorus, the rites were performed on this 
occasion by Musaeus, son of Orpheus. Elsewhere (iv. 14. 8) 
the same writer says that Demeter instituted the lesser 
leusinian mysteries in honour of Hercules for the purpose 
of purifying him after his slaughter of the centaure. The 
statomont that Pylius acted as adoptive father io Hercules 
at his initiation 1s repeated by Plutarch (Theseus, 33), who 
mentions that before Castor and Pollux were initiated at 
Athens they were in hke manner adopted by Aphidnus. 
Tlerodotus says (viii. 65) that any Greek who pleased might 
be initiated at Eleusis. The initiation of Hercules is repre- 
sented in ancient reliefs. See A. B. Cook, Zeus, i. 425 599. 
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SeBévra. Oeacdpwevor. 88 “Apaxdréa tay yelpas 
@peyov ws avacrncopevo, Oia THs exeivov Pias. 
e tA nn ‘ 
0 dé Oncéa pev AaBduevos Tiis Yeepas iryetpe, 
Tlepi@ovv 8 davactica: Bovropuevos THs yis 
l iis “AiSou xaraBdoews HA, Scholiast on Homer, JI. viii. 
368: rijs els “Aidov xaraBdoews Heyno (conjecture), Wester- 
mann, Hercher, Wagner. 


2 xarze: Scholiast on Homer, viii. 368, Heyne, Wester- 
mann, Muller, Bekker, Hercher: dmjfec As émfec E, Wagner. 











} Compare Euripides, Hercules furens, 23 sqq.; Vausanias, 
xxv. 5; Seneca, Hercules furens, 807 qq. Sophocles seems 
to have written a Satyric drama on the descent of Hercules 
into the infernal regions at Taenarum See The Fragments 
of Sophocles, ed. A. CU. Pearson, vol, i. pp. 167 sy. According 
to another account, Hercules descended, not at Taenarum 
but at the Acherusian Chersonese, near Heraclea Pontica on 
the Black Sea. The marks of the descent were there pointed 
out toa great depth. Sce Xenophon, Anabasis, vi. 2. 2. 

2 So Bacchylides (Hpenic. v. 71 egg.) represents Hercules 
in Hades drawing his bow against the ghost of Meleager in 
shining armour, who reminds the hero that there is nothing 
to fear from the souls of the dead; so, too, Virgil (Aen. vi. 
290 sqq.) describes Aeneas in Hades drawing his sword on the 
Gorgons and Harpies, till the Sibyl tells him that they are 
mere flitting empty shades. Apollodorus more correctly 
speaks of the ghost of only one Gorgon (Medusa), because of 
the three Gorgons she alone was mortal, See Apollodorus, 
ii. 4.2, Compare Homer, Od. xi. 634 eq. 

3 On Theseus and VPirithons m hell, see Apollodorua, 
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where is the mouth of the descent to Hades, he 
descended through it.) But when the souls saw him, 
they fled, save Meleager and the Gorgon Medusa. 
And Hercules drew his sword against the Gorgon, as 
if she were slive, but he learned from Hermes that 
she was an empty phantom.? And being come near 
to the gates of Hades he found Theseus and Piri- 
thous? him who wooed Persephone in wedlock 
and was therefore bound fast. And when they 
beheld Hercules, they stretched out their hands 
as if they should be raised from the dead by his 
might And Theseus, indeed, he took by the hand 
and raised up, but when he would have brought up 


Epitome, i. 23 sq.; Homer, Od, x1. 63] ; Euripides, Hercules 
furens, 619; Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 101 egqg., with the 
Seholiast on 101; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 26. 1, 1v, 63. + 3¢.; 
Pausanias, i. 17. 4, ix. 31. 5, x. 29.9; Apostolis, Cent. iii. 
36; Suidas, 8.v. Alowor; Scholiast on Aristophanes, Knights, 
1368 ; Virgil, den. vi. 302 sqq., 617 8g.; Horace, Odes, iti. 4. 
70 sq., iv. 7. 27 sq.; Hyginus, Fad. 79; Aulus Gelling, x. 16. 
13; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. vi.617 ; Scriptores rerum mytht- 
carum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 18 (First Vatican 
Mythographer, 48). The general opinion seems to have been 
that Herenles rescued Theseus, but that he could not save 
Pirithous. Others, however, alleged that he brought up both 
from the dead (Hyginus, l.c.); others agai affirmed that he 
brought up neither (Diodorus Siculus, iv. 63. 5). A dull 
rationalistic version of the romantic story converted Hades 
mto a king of the Molossians or Thesprotians, named 
Aidoneus, who had a wife Persephone, a daughter Cora, and 
a dog Cerberus, which he set to worry his daughter's suitors, 
promising to give her in marriage to him who could master 
the ferocious animal. Discovering that Theseus and Pirithous 
were come not to woo but to steal his daughter, he arrested 
them, The dog made short work of Pirithons, but Theseus 
was kept in durance till the king consented to release him at 
the intercession of Hercules. See Plutarch, Theseus, 31. 4 
and 35. 1 sq.; Aelian, Var. Hist. iv. 5; Pansanias, i. 17. 4, 
i. 18, 4, ii, ¥2. 6, Hi. 18.5; J. Tretzes, Chilradea, th. 16 say. 
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VI. Mera 6é rods dOrous ‘Hpaxrijs apicopevos 
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1 Kevdwrdpou Tzetzes, Chitiades, u. 397, Acgius : xudevbjuou 


Kh. a mpoxaderdweros Faber: wpooradcadueves WA. 
3 Hégos Faber : pécor BA, 4 wareayels K. waredtas A, 
® odk dvijice .- - Spdxovros li: obd« avijice, Keitrep Baxvdpeves 
ind tod Kath Thy olpar bpdicavros, nparay éx Tob Tpaxt}Aov nat 
dyxov Td Onplov éreie A. 6 Srov Aepius: dvoy WA. 


7 wporeOenrévac Ki: wporeOjva: RRB. mporedetvar C, 
8 rokich Hs rogechy A. 


saaaaiteanasenenamamd 





' See Apollodorus, i. 5. 3. 
* Compare J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, 11396 sqq., who calls the 
herdsman Menoetiua. 
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Pirithous, the earth quaked and he tel go And he 
rolled away also the stone of Asealaphus.’ And 
wishing to provide the souls with blood, he 
slaughtered one of the kine of Hades. But 
Menoetes, son of Ceuthonymus, who tended the kine, 
challenged Hercules to wrestle, and, being seized 
round the middle, had his ribs broken ;2 howbeit, he 
was let off at the request of Persephone. When 
Hercules asked Pluto for Cerberus, Pluto ordered 
him to take the animal provided he mastered him 
without the use of the weapons which he carried. 
Hercules found him at the gates of Acheron, and, 
cased in his cuivass and covered by the lion’s skin, he 
Hung his arms round the head of the brute, and 
though the dragon in its tail bit him, he never 
relaxed his grip and pressure till it yielded.’ So he 
carried it off and ascended through Troezen.!. Bub 
Demeter turned Ascalaphus into a short-eared owl,® 
and Hercules, after showing Cerberus to Lurystheus, 
arried him back to Hades. 

VI. After his labours Hercules went to Thebes 
and gave Megara to Jolaus,® and, wishing himself to 
wed, he ascertained that Eurytus, prince of Oechalia, 
had proposed the hand of his daughter Tole as a 
prize to him who should vanquish himself and _ his 

5 Literally, °‘ till he persuaded (it).” 

* Compare Pausanias, ii. 31.2. According to others, the 
ascent of Hercules with Cerberus tonk place at Hermione 
(Pausamus, ii, 35. 10) or on Mount Laphystius in Boeotia 
(Pausamas, ix. 34. 5). 

+ Compare Ovid, Metamorph. v. 538 sqg. As to the short- 
exred owl (Gros), see D’Arcy Wentworth Thompson, Glossary 
af Greek Birds, pp. 200 sy. 

§ With this and what follows down to the adventure with 
Nyleus, compare Dioclorny Siculuy, iv. 31 (who seems to be 


fullowing the same anthority as Apolludoins) ; 7. Taetzes, 
Chiliades, it, 412-4155. 
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4 y ” 2 fal ’ , 

Kal TOUS Talay avTA Lrdpyorras. — adbteaevus 
ody cis Oivadtay cat TH TOE Kpertr@r avroew 
fal , ‘ n 
ryevouevos oux éruye TOU ydpwou, “Iditou pep tod 
cal , a 
mpeaButTépov tav maidwy éyortos Sidorar TO 

€ Lal \ 3 , 3 tA be \ fal n 
Hpaxret tyv “Llodnu, Kuputou 6€ kal TOv Nowra 

/ 

amayopevovtay Kal Sedorxévas Reyovtwy yu) 
TexvoTrotnadpevos Ta yerrnOnadueval marcy 
amoereivy. per ov modu O& KAaTecav éf 

’ a \ 
EvBotas taro Avtodveov Body, Kiputos pep 
évopustev th’ ‘Hpaxréovs yeyovévar rovto, “I[deros 
8é amiotav adixvettar mpos ‘Hpaxdéa, cal ovv- 
Tuyav jeovte ee Depdv” adte, cerwKore THY 
A 2 al 
amodavodcay “Adxnoti "Adpmite, TtapaKanet 
outnrioa tas Boas. ‘Hpaxarsjs dé imioyvetrac 

‘ ‘ fal 
Kal Eeviter wev adtov, pavels b€ addy amd Tap 
t / iv te a n \ 
TipuvOiwv éppirpev adrov terydv. xabapOivar dé 

‘ n ‘ c 
Oérwy tov hovoy adixveirar mpdos Nydéa: TvAtwv 
4 ovTos Suvdorns. amwcauévov 5é Nyréws 
adrov Oia rH mpos Kvjputov geriar, eis *Apueras 
na ¢ / 
mapayevonevos tro Anipofov tod ‘Iaaodvrou 
KaOaipetar. katacxebels S& Seevf vow oid op 
“Tdhirou hovor, eis Aedovs maparyevopevos iranr- 
1 yevenOnodueva Ki: yernodueva Ro. -yerryodueva A. 
2 bepay Ri: popav A. 





1 Compare Scholiast on Homer, Jl. y. 392; Sophocles, 
Trachiniae, 260 sqq., with the Scholiast on 266 : Scholiast on 
Ewipides, Hippolytus, 546, 

? As he had killed the children he had by Megara. Swe 
Apollodorus, ii. 4, 12. 

8 The story is told somewhat differently by Homer (Od. 
xxi, 23-30), According to him, Iphitns had lost twelve 
mares (not oxen) and came in search of them to Hercules, 
who murdered him in his house and kept the mares. A 
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sons in archery! So he came lo Oechalia, and 
though he proved himself better than them at 
archery, yet he did nut get the bride; for while 
Iphitus, the elder of Euryvtus’s sons, said that [ole 
should be given to Hercules, Eurytus and the others 
refused, and said they feared that, if he got children, 
he would again lull his offspring.? Not long after, 
some caltle were stolen from Euboea by Autolycus, 
and Eurytus supposed that it was done by Her- 
cules; but Iphitus did not believe it and went tu 
Hercules. And meeting him, as he came from 
Pherae after saving the dead Alcestis for Admetus, 
he invited him to seek the kine with him. Hercules 
promised to do so and entertained him; but going 
mad agaiu he threw him from the walls of Tiryns.% 
Wishing to be purified of the murder he repaired to 
Neleus, who wus prince of the Pylians. And when 
Neleus rejected his request on the score of his friend- 
ship with Eurytus, he went to Amyclae aud was 
purified by Deiphobus, son of Hippolytus.! But 
being aiflicted with a dire disease on account of the 
murder of Iphitus he went to Delphi and inquired 


Scholiast on Homer (Od. xxi. 22) says that the meres had 
heen stolen by Autolycus and sold by him to Hercules. 
Another Scholiast on the same passage of Homer, who 
refers to Pherecydes as his authority, says that Hercules 
treacherously lured Iphitus to the top of the wall, then hurled 
him down. As to the quest of the mares and the murder of 
Iphitus, sec also Sophucles, Trarhiniae, 270-273 ; Diodorus 
Siculug, iv. 81.2 sq. (who says that Herenles himself stole 
the mares out of spite at Hurytus) ; J. Tzetzes, Chaliades, 1i. 
417~423 ; Ncholiast on Homer, Zl. v. 392. Apollodorus seems 
to be the only writer who substitutes cattle for mares in this 
story. 

* Compare Diodorus Sienlus, iv. 3h. 4 aqg.; Scholiast on 
Homer, £2. ¥. 392 
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May érrurGdvero Ty voroU. fA XY pia pmdauans 
dé avt@ ris Wuéias rov te vuov ovdap iGere, Kat 
Tov Tpimoca Pacrdaas KatacKkevaterr warteiov 
idtov, payopuévov dé adT@ ’AmdddAwvOS, O Zevs 
inot pécov avtdy xepavvdv. kal rodrov badv- 
¢ a 
evra TOV TpoTaY, Aap Bdver xpne mor Hpakdijs, 
ds Gdeyey radrAayy abiT@ Tis vooov éoecOar 
, Ul 
mpabévrs Kat Tpia éTH) NaTpEevcavTs Kal dovTe 
Tony tov govov thy tinny Kvpitr@. tod d¢ 
le e n ¢ 
xenopyod Sobévros ‘Koutis “Hpaxrtéa wempaccer 
kal avrov a@veirat "Oudddryn ‘lapddvov,? Bace- 
Aevovea Avddy, fh thy Hyemoriay TerXevToY 6 
Y THY DYER 

yn Las Tuddos Karehomre, THY wey oby TopaY 
KoutcOciocav Evputos ov mpocedéfaro, Hpardijs 

% 
b¢ ‘Oudary Sovrevwy tovs pev rept tHv "Edeoor 

q b n 
+ 

Képxwras ocvrdrsaBov enoe, Svrda be ey 

1 parackevdcew KE: raracnevdce: A. ae 

2 lapidvou R (second hand), Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. £80: 
lopidvov EA. 'The MSS. of Pausanias similarly vary between 
the forms iepidvov and iopSdrov as the name of a river 


Klis, See Pausanias vi. 21. 6, with the critical notes of 
Nchubart and Walz, of Hitzig and Blunmer. 





1 As to the attempt of Hercules to carry off the tripod, see 
Plutarch, De EI apud Delphos, 6; id. De sera numinis 
vindicta, 12 (who says that Hercules carried it off to Pheneus); 
Pausanias, iii. 21, 8, vii. 37. 1, x. 18. 7 #g.; Scholiast on 
Pindar, Olymp. ix. 29 (43); Cicero, De natura deorum, iii. 
16, 42; Hygius, Fab. 32; Servius, on Virgil, Aen, viii. 300, 
The subject was often represented in ancient art ; for example, 
it was sculptured in the gable of the Treasury of the Siph- 
mans at Delphi; the principal pieces of the sculpture were 
discovered by the French in their excavation of the sanctuary. 
See EH. Bourguet, Les ruines de Delphes (Paris, 114), pp. 76 
sgq., and my commentary on Pausanias, vol. v. pp. 274 sq. 

* As to Hercules and Omphale, see Sophocles, Trachiniae, 
247 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 31. 5-83 Lucwn, Dialoy, 
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how he might be rid of the disease. As the Pythian 
priesless answered him not by oracles, be was tain Lo 
plunder the temple, and, carrying off the tripod, to 
institute an oracle of his own. But Apollo fought 
him,! and Zeus threw a thunderbolt between them. 
When they had thus been parted, Herenles received 
an oracle, which declared that the remedy for his 
disease was for him to be suld, and Lo serve for three 
vears, and to pay compensation for the murder to 
Eurytus. After the delivery of the oracle, Hermes 
sold Hercules, and he was bought by Omphale 
daughter of lardanes, qucen of Lydia, to whom 
at his death her husband Tmolus had bequeathed 
the government. Hurytus did not accept the compen- 
sation when it was presented to him, but Hercules 
served Omphale as a slave, and in the course of his 
servilude he seized and bound the Cercopes at 
Ephesus ;° and as for Syleus in Aulis, who compelled 


deorum, xiii.2; Plutarch, Quuestiones Graecae, 15; J. Tvetzes, 
Chiltades, ii. 425 sqy.; Scholiast on Tlamer, Od. xxi. 22; 
Joannes Lydus, De magistratibus, ini. 64 ; Ovid, Heroides, 
ix. 55 sgg.; Hyginus, Fab. 32; Seneca, Hercules Octarus, 371 
sqg.; Status, Theb. x. 646-649. According to Pherecydes, 
cited by the Scholiast on Homer (1.c.), Hermes sold Hercules 
to Omphale for three talents. The sum chtained by lis sale 
was to be paid as compensation to the sons of the murderect 
Iphitus, according to Diodorus (2.c.). The period of his ser- 
vitude, according to Sophocles (Zrachiniae, 252 #q.), was 
only one year; but Herodorus, cited hy the Scholiast on 
Sophocles (Lrach. 253), says that it was three years, which 
avrees with the statement of Apollodorus. 

+ As to the Cercopes, sec Diodorus Siculus, iv. 31. 73 
Nonuua, in Mythographi Graeci, ed. A. Westermum, Appen- 
fig Nurrutionum, 39, p. 375; J. Tactzes, Chiliades, 1. 45%, 
v. 73 8gq.3 Zenebius, Cent. v. 1D; Apostolius, Cenl. x. 19. 
These malefactors were two in number. Hercules is said to 
have carried them hanging with theiv heads downwaiid from 
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Avalos! ToUs mraptértas Eévous oxan tel dvayKa- 
Lovru, ov Tails pilas Tas apmdrovy Kavous” peta 
THs Guyatpos Eevodoxns® daréwremve. kab mpoo- 
ayav vijow Aoriyn, To ‘Ixdpou capa idwv roils 
alyarots mporpepopevoy EOawre, Kul Tiy vicor 
avrt Sori yns leaplay éxddecev. avti rovTou Aa- 
daroy év llioy eixova TapatAnuiay KaTEecKEevaceEr 
“Hpaxrel ip vueros dyvojoas “Hpaxdis MOw 
Barov ws Eurvouv erryke. cal’ ov && ypdvov 
érdrpeve tap Opduidry, Aeyerac Tov drt Kdr-yous 
mwarobv yevécOat Kal Tiv ToD Kadtudwviou xdmpou 


1 éy AbAC WA, Muller, Bekker, Wagner: év Avale Pierson, 
Westermann; tdv Addiov Gale: éy abAdu or ev duredar: 
Heyne (conjecture): évy AA: Herchor. But Heyne's con- 
Jecture év duredavi may be right; fora plave Aus m Lydia 
1s otherwise unknown, and the mention of the vineyards 
seems essential to the sense. Compare Diodorus Siculus, 
iv. 31. 7, Suada 5& rods wapidyras Eévous cuvapwaCovrTa wal robs 
dpmedavas axdarrey dvaydCovra; J Tuetzes, Chiliades, ii. 
432 sq., Svrada nal rhy Addiov, BidLorvras robs Eévous || robs 
dumed@vas alrav oxdwrew Govdcias rpdry. Tzetues appears 
tohave made two men out of Syleus the Lydian: his version 
favours Gale’s conjecture in the present passage of Apollo- 
dorus. The passaye should perhaps be rewritten as follows: 
Zudda Ge roy Avdioy robs wapidvras Edvous <Tols Guwedavas > 
andarey avayxagorvra, aby rais plfas ris dumérous dvarwdous 
«TA. See the next note. 

* cabous WH: ondwas A: omdaas Meineke. We should per- 
haps read dvaomdeas, comparing Tzetzex, Chilindea, ii, 435, 
kal mpodeAvuvous dvarra nal rodrov ras dumédous. The wp- 
rooted vines are shown at the feet of Hercules and Syleus in 
®& vase-painting. See W.H. Ruscher, Lerihon d. yriech, u 
ron. Myth, wi. 1622. 

¢ Bevodduns ECU: Sevobdiens R&B, Tactzes, Chifusdes, iu. 43d, 





a pole. They are so represented in Greek art. See W. H. 
Roscher, Lexikon der grvech, und rdm. Mythologie, ii. 1166 aqq. 
‘The name Cercopes seems to mean "‘ tailed men,” (froin «épxos, 
“tail”). One story concerning them was that they were 
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passing «lranuers lo dig, Hercules killed him with his 
daughter Menodice, alter burning the vines with the 
roots. And having putin to the island of Doliche, he 
saw the body of learus washed ashore and buried it, 
and he called the island Icaria instead of Doliche. In 
return Daedalus made a portrait statue of Hercules 
at Pisa, which Hercules mistook at night for living 
and threw a stone and hit it. And during the time 
of his servitude with Omphale it is said that the 
voyage to Colehis? and the hunt of the Calydonian 


deceitful men whom Zeus pumshed by turning them into 
apes, and that the islands of Ischia and Procida, off the 
Gay of Naples, were called Pithecusae (‘ Ape Islands”) after 
them, Nee Harpocration, «0. Képxow : Hnstathius, on Homer, 
Od. xix 247, p. 1864; Ovid, M£ctamorph, xiv. 88 sqy. Accord- 
ing to Pherecydes, the Cercopes were turned mto stone. See 
Neholiast on Lucian, Alexander, 4, p. 181, ed. H. Rabe. The 
story of Hercules and the Cercopes Ais been interpreted as a 
reminiscence of Phoenician traders bringing apes to Greck 
markets, See OQ. Keller, Thiere des classiachen Alterthuims 
(funsbruck, 1887), p. 1. The interpretation may perhaps be 
supported by an Assyrian bas-relief which represents a Hercu- 
lean male figure carrying an ape on his head and leading 
another ape by a leash, the animals heing apparently brought 
as tribute to a king. See O. Keller, op. cit., p. LI, fig. 2; 
aoe et Chipiez, Histoire de VArt dans? Antiquité, ii, 547, 
fig 254, 

t Compare Diodorus Siculus, 1v. 31.7; J. Tzetzos, Chiliadcs, 
ii, 482 eg.; Conon, Marrat. 17. Kuripides wrote a satyric 
play on the subject. See Trayicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, 
ed. AA. Nauck*, pp. 575 sqqg. The legend may he based on 
a custuin practised hy vine-dressers on passing strangers. See 
W. Mannhardt, Mythologische Forschungen, pp.12,538q.,who, 
for the rough jests of vine-dressers m antiquity, refers to 
Horace, Sat. i. 8. 28 eqq.; Pliny, Nat. Hast. xviii. 26. 66 (249). 

* That 1s, the voyage of the Argo. Nee above, i. 9. 16 sqq. 
As to the hunt of the Calydonian boar, see above, i. 8. 2 sqq. 
As to the clearance of the Isthmus by Theseus, see below, 
ii. 16, aud the Hpttome, i. 1 sqq. 
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Oypav, kal @noéa mapaqyevopevor &x ‘T'porShuoy 
rov Io@ pov xabapar. 

Mera 5¢ viv \atpelay araddaryels Tips vooov 
ext “Icov emdee mevrnxovToépots oxTwKaioena, 
guvabpoiaas atpatav avdpdv dpiatav éxovalas 
Gerovimv orparevecOu. KxataTrAcdoas 5é eis 
"TAcov TH yey TOV vey puraxcyy "OrcKwre Kare- 
Nerev, avTOS Oé peTa THY GhAwy aptoTéwr Opua 
én) Ti TwoALW. Tapayeropuevos $é ert THs vats 

\ A ¢ v4 > 4 X a i 
ow Te wAnGe ANaopédeov Ockréa pev ware terre 
payopevor, dreracOels! 58 bd THY peta “Hpa- 
KAgous émodupKeito. THs O€ moAtopKiay eve- 
oTacns pyfas To Telyos TeAape@v mp@tos eat Gen 
els THY TOAY, Kal weTa ToDTOV ‘HpaKkrjijs. ws be 
eedcato Tehapdva mpotov eicednrvdora, ora- 
odpevos To Eidos em adrov Opua,® unddva Gédrov 
éavTod <peirrova vopitecGat. aumdmv dé todro 
Tehauov AiOovs mAncioy xeévouvs auvijOposte, 
rod 8& épopévou ti mpdtrot Boor elrrev ‘Hoax- 
Néous KaTacKevatery Kaddwikov. 6 5 éralvéecas, 
ws elre Thy ToALY, KaTaTokevcas Aaopédovta Kai 
Tovs waidas avTod ywpls Iloddpxov, Tehapave 
dpiaretov “Horovyy tiv Aaopédovtos Ouyarépa 


1 Gredacbels A: dweaadels Ra, Heyne, Westermann, Miil- 
ler, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner. On the form of the aoris, 
éAagéels, see Veitch, Greek Verhs (Oxford, 1879), p. 240, 

2 dope Ei: fer A, Wagner. 

1 As to the siege and capture of Troy by Hercules, sec 
Homer, Zl. v. 640-643, 648-651; Pindar, Jsthm. vi. 26 (88) 
eqq.; Diodorns Sicnlus, iv. 82; J. Tzetzes, Chaliades, ii. 443 
sq; 1d. Schol. on Lycophron, 34; Ovid, Metamorph. xi. 213- 
217, xii, 22 sq.; Hyginus, “ab. 89. The account given by 
Diodorus ayrees so closely in matter. {hough not in words, 
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boar took place, and that Theseus on his way from 
Troezen cleared the Isthmus of malefacturs, 

After his servitude, being rid of his disease he 
mustered an army of noble volunteers and sailed for 
lium with eighteen ships of fifty oars each! And 
having come to port at Ilium, he left the guard of 
the ships to Oicles* and himself with the rest of the 
champions set out to attack the city. Howbeil Lao- 
medon marched against the ships with Lhe multitude 
and slew Oicles in battle, but bcing repulsed by the 
troops of Hercules, he was besieged. The siege 
once laid, Telainon was the first to breach the wall 
and enter the city, and after him Hercules. But 
when he saw that Telamon had entered it first, he 
drew his sword and rushed at him, loath that anybody 
should be reputed a better man Lhan himself. Per- 
ceiving that, Telamon collected stones thal lay to hand, 
and when Hercules asked him what he did, he said he 
was building an altar to Herenles the Glorious Vic- 
tor.8 Hercules thanked him, and when he had Laken 
the city and shot down Laomedon and his sons, except 
Podarces, he assigned Laomedon’s daughter Hesione 


with that of Apollodoras that both authors probably drew on 
the same source. Homer, with whom Tzctzes agrees, says 
that Hercules went to Troy with only six ships. Diodorus 
notices the Homeric statement, but mentions that according 
io some the fleet of Hercules numbered “ eighteen lung ships.” 

2 As to Oicles at Troy, compare Diodorus Sieulus, iv. 32.3; 
Pansanias, viii. 36. 6, who says that his tomb was shown 
near Meyalopolis in Arcadia. Sophocles seems to have 
written a play called O7eles, though there is some doubt as 
to the spelling of the name. See The Fragments of Sophocles, 
ed. A.C. Pearson, vol. ii. p. 119. 

* This incident is recorded also by Tzetzes (Schol. on Lyco- 
phron, 469) ; but according to hin the tatle which Telamon 
applied to Hercules at the altar was Averter of Hs (Aleav- 
kakos), not Glorious Vietor (Kallinikos) 
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Aibwaol, Kab TAUT) ovYXOpeEd Ta LX pet e007 on op 
Oehev dryer Oat. Tis oe al poupey ys Tov adehgor 
Tloddpxnn, &bn dety qT pw@ToP auTor So0iXon 
yever Oat, Kat TOTE TL TOT Sodcay arr auton ! 
NaSety avror. % 8 wirpacKkopevoy Ti KahiTT- 
pav dpe oper Tis Keharns cvrédmxev' 8bev 
Todd pens Hi piamos ens}. 

VIN. TWréorrtas 88 ard Tpotas ‘Hpaxdéous 
Hoa Xarerovs errepyre® Nespas: ep als 
dyavacticas Zt AEs expepac er auriyy ef ‘Oduparov. 
mpoo emer dé “Hpardijs Th Kg Kab vopio art TES 
avrov of K@oe Agar picon cryery orohor, Bur- 
AovTeEs NGors Tpoom)éip cea duon, 6 88 Braci- 
pEvos aurhy vuxros® eide, cal TOY Baciréa 
Eupimunoy, "Natumadaias made. A a Hocrerdavos, 
exrewer, érpwOr be Kare Typ mayny “Li paxajs 
bro Xadtxadovros, cab Ards éFauprrdaavros avrov 
ovdev errade, mopiijoas be KO he bP "AOnvas | 
eis Préypar, nal pera Oedyv xatrerodéunoc 
Tiyayras. 

' Botcar dvr’ abroi Mi: 8000’ dvr’ otra A. 

* dreupye HA: érémeupe conjectured by Heyne, who rightly 
observed that emiméeumery i is the usual word in this connexion. 
Compare 1, 9. 24, Bnitome, ui. 4, vi §, 

3 abrhy vuerds Wvagier: Thy vinra A. 

+ *Adyvas Gale, Hoyne (comparing i. G. 1): ?A@qviv Wes- 


termann, Muller, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner, apparently 
following the MSS, 








ee 


* Courpare. Sophocles, Ajax, 129-1 803 Seholiast on 
Homer, £1. viii. 284; Ovid, Metumorph. 1.2 G8¢.3 Hyginus, 
Fab. 89. 

® This derivation of the name Priam From the verb priameaié. 
‘*to buy,” ia repeated, somewhat more clearly, hy Tzatzes, 
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asa prize to Telamon! and allowed her to take with 
her whomsvever of the captives she would. When 
she chose her brother Podarces, Hercules said that 
he must firs be a slave and then be ransomed by her. 
Sv when he was being sold she took the veil from her 
head and gave it asa ransom; hence Podarces was 
valled Priaiun.? 

VIL When Lereules was sailing from Troy, Hera 
sent grievous stomns,? which su vexed Zens that he 
hung her from Olympus.¢ Hereules satled to Cos,’ 
and the Coans, thinking he was leading a piratical 
squadron, endeavoured to prevent his approach by a 
shower of stones. But he foreed his way in and 
took the city by night, and slew the king, Eurypylus, 
sou of Poseidon by Astypalaea, And Hercules was 
wounded in the battle by Chalecdon; but Zeus 
snatched him away. so that he took no harm. And 
having laid waste Cos, he came through Athena's 
agency to Phlegra, and sided with the gods in their 
victorivus war on the giants.® 


Schol. on Lyvophron, 34, Moddpieny émplaro, Bder wal edge 
Tiplaxos. Compare Hyginns, Lab. 89, Podarci, fluo eiusrnfantt, 
rgnum dedit, qui posiea Priamus est appellatis, ded coi 
wolagdat, For the hestowal hy Hercules of the kingdom on the 
youthful Priam, compare Sencea, Z'reades, 718 sq¢. 

+ Sec Homer, Jl. xiv. 240 syq., xv. 24 sqg. 

* See Apollodorus, i. 3. 5. 

* With the following account of Herculey’s adventures in 
(os, compare the Scholiasis on Homer, I/. i. 590, xiv. 255; 
J. Tzotzes, Chiliades, ii. 445; Ovid, Metamorph. vii. 865 s¢q 
The Scholiast on Homer (7. sav. 255) tells us that the story 
was fuund m Phereeydes, whoin Apolladorus probably follows 
in the present passage. 

® Mee Apollodorus, i. 6. 7 sty. 
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katéatnoey “Hretwr otpatyyovs Kvputov «cal 
Kréatov cvpouels, of Suvvdues Tous tore dvOpe- 
mous vrepéBadrXov, Tratdes Sé Haoav Modovyns Kal 
Axropos, édéyovro 6¢ Tlocesdavos: “Axrop 66 
aderdos Ry Adyetov. avvéB8n dé ‘Hpaxre? xara 
Thy atpateiay vooijaas: Sta totto Kal omovdas 
7 pos TOUS Modovidas éroujoato. ob 6é Botepov 
émiyvovres avTOY vooobyTa, emtTiVerTar TH oTpPa- 
TevpaTe Kab KTEeivoVaL TOoANOUS. TéTE ev Ody” 
aveydpnoey “Hpaxdtjs: avdis 8& tis tpirns 
icOmiddos Tedovperns, "Hreiwy rods Modzovidas 
mepapdvray cwvOiras, év Knrewvais évedpedoas 
routous ‘Hpanaris améxtave, cal orparevo uevos 
émt thy “EHdav ede Thy modu. Kab Kretvas pera 
trav ratoav Adyelay cathyaye Duréa, cal rovT@ 

b) rf st ” \ \ ‘ ? 
thy Bactretayv ESwxev. eOnke dé kal rov ’Odvp- 
1 civ dorav A, Westermaun, Muller. darayv is rightly 


omitted by Bekker, Hercher, and Wagner, following Heyne, 
2 odv Ei: ody obt A. 


1 For the expedition of Hercules against Augeas, sec 
Diodorus Siculus, iv, 33. 1; Pausanias, v. i. 10 sq., v. 2. 1, 
vi. 20. 16; Scholiast on Pindar, Olymp. x. 31 (40). 

2 As to Eurytus and Cteatus, who were called Actoriones 
after their father Actor, and Moliones or Molionides, after 
their mother Molione, see Homor, ZZ, it. 621. xi. 709 sg., 751 
sqq., xxiii. 638; Pausanias, v. 1. 10 sq., v. 2. 1 sg. and 5. 
According to some, they had two bodies joined in one 
(Scholiast on Honer, JU. xxiii. 638, 689). According to others, 
they had each two heads, four hands, anc four feet but only 
one body (Scholiast on Homer, Z2. xi. '709). Compare Eusta- 
thius, on Homer, J/, xi. 749, p. 882. The poet Thycus spoke 
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Not long afterwards he collected an Areadian 
army, and being joined by volunteers from the first 
men in Greece he marched against Augeas.’ But 
Augeas, hearing of the war that Hercules was levying, 
appointed Eurytus and Cteatus? generals of the 
Kleans. They were two men joined in one, who 
surpassed all of that generation in strength and were 
sons of Actor by Molione, though their father was 
sud to be Poseidon; now Actor was a brother of 
Augeas. But it came to pass that on the expedition 
Hercules fell sick; henee he concluded a truce with 
the Molionides. But afterwards, being apprized of 
his illness, they attacked the army and slew many. 
On that occasion, therefore, Hercules beal a retreat ; 
but afterwards at the celebration of the third Isth- 
mian festival, when the Eleans sent the Molionides to 
take part in the sacrifices, Hercules waylaid and 
killed them at Cleonae,? and marching on Elis took 
the city, And having killed Augeas and his sons, he 
restored Phyleus and bestowed on him the kingdom.! 
He also celebrated the Olympian games® and 


of them as twins, born of a silver egy and '* with equal heads 
in one hody ” (icoxepdadous éviyvlovs), See Athenaeus, 11. 50, 
pp. 57 sq. Their story was told by Pherecy des (Schohast ou 
Homer, J1. xi, 709), whom Apollodorns may have followed in 
the present passage. 

* Compare Pindar, Olymp. x. 20 (82) sgq.; Diodorus Siculus, 
tv, 33. 8; Pausantas, ji. 15.1, v. 2.17 

4 Compure Pindar, Olymp, x. 34 (43) 8qq.; Diodorus Siculus. 
iv. 33. 43; Pausanias, y.:}. 1; Scholiast on Homer. Il. xi. ‘700. 

* Hercules is said to have marked out the sacred precinet 
at Olympia, instituted the quadriennial Olympic festival, and 
celebrated the Olympic games for the first time. Sea Pindar, 
Olymp. iii. 3sq., vi. 67 8qq.. x. 43 (51) sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, 
iv, 14, 1 6g., v. 64.6; Pansanias, v. 7.9, v. 8.1 and 3 sq.; 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 41; Scholiast. on Homer, I. 
xi. 700; Hyginus, Fab, 273. 
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1 8 Heyne (conjecture), Bekker, Hercher, Wagner. éfiis 
A, Westermann. 2 obros yop KN. 
8 Modorrinoy Aegius: podmuney A. 


a me re te ee rere 


1 Apollodorus is prohably mistaken in speaking of an altar 
of Pelops at Olympia. The move accurate Pausanias describes 
(v. 13. 1 sq.) a precmet of Pelops founded by Hereules at 
Olympia and containing a pit, mm which the magistrates 
annually sacrificed a black ram to the hero: he does not 
mention an altar. Asa hero, that is, a ieee cian dead many, 
Pelops was not entitled to an altar, he had only a right toa 
sacrificial pit. For sacrifices to the lead m pits, see Homer, 
Od, xi. 28 sqq.; Philostratus, Heroica, xx. 27; Scholiast on 
Kuripides, Phoenissac, 274; Pausanias, ix. 39. 6; Fr. Ptister, 
Der Reliquienkult im Altertum, pp. 474 sqq. 

* As to the six double altars, each dedicated to a pair 
of deities, seo Pindar, Olymm. v. 4 (8) sqq., x. 24 (BD) ages 
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founded an altar of Pelops,! and butt st altars of 
the twelve pods.” 

After the capture of Elis he marched agaist 
Pylus,? and having taken the city he slew Percly- 
menus, the most valiant of the suns of Neleus, who 
used to change his shape in battle? And he slew 
Neleus and his sons, except Nestor: for he was a 
youth and was being brought up among the Geren- 
iams. In the fight be also wounded Hades, who was 
siding with the Pylians. 

Having taken Pylus he marched agamst Lacedae- 
mon, wishing to punish the sons of Hippocoon," for 
he was angry with them, both because they fought 
for Neleus, and still angrier becanse they had killed 
the son of Licyninius. Por when he was looking at 
the palace of Hippocoon, a hound of the Molossian 
breed ran out and rushed at him, and he threw a 
stone and hit the dog, whereupon the Hippocoontids 


Schohast on Pindar, Olyaip. v. + (8) and 5 (10), who cites 
Herodorus on the foundation of the altars hy Hercules, 

3 As to the war of Hercules on Pylus, see Homer, 1. \. 
392 sqq., xi. 690 aqq.: Scholiast on Homer, J], ii. 396; Pansa- 
nias, 1.18.7, ni. 26.8, v. 3. 1, vi. 22.5, vi. 25.2 o¢.; J. Tretzes, 
Chiliades, ii. 451; Ovid, Metamorph. s1i 549 sqq. 

+ See Apollodorus, 1. 9. 9, with the note. 

§ See Homer, J. v 395 saq 3 Pausaiias, vi. 25. 2 sy. In the 
same battle Herunles is sant to have wounded Hera with 
an arrow in the right breast. See Homer, Jl. v. 892 sqq.; 
(‘lement of Alexandria, Protrepl. ii. 36, p. 31, ed. Potter, from 
whom we learn that Panyasis mentioned the wounding of the 
goddess by the hero. Again, m the same fight al Pylus, we 
read that Hercules gashed the thigh of Ares with his spear 
and laid that doughty deity in the dust. See Hesiod, Shicld 
of Hereules, 359 sqq. 

6 As to the war of Herenles with Hippocoon and his 
sons, see Diodorus Siculus, iv. 388. 5 aq.; Pausanins, vi. FR. 7, 
i1.10, 6, in, 15. 8-6, 17. 19. 7, wi. 58, 9, 
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! , Aeuceocuavious Hi: Aacedauoviar A: Aaxedaluora Hercher 
2 yarns E- XoA cabs A. 
" Brepdémy WA: ’Aepdary Pausanias, vii. 44. 7, Hercher 
4 ée inserted by Aegius 
3 mpolotans HA: rpoodotons Heyne (conjecture), 


"Ipindtis Hi: “Ipindos A. 
7 wal inserted by Herchier. 


a 





1 Compare Pausanias, vii. 47. 3. 

* As to the story of Hercules. Auge, and Teleplus, ser 
Apollodorus, iii.9.1; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 33. 7. -12; Strabo, 
xiii, 1, 69, p. 615 ; Pautsanias, viii. 4.9, viii. 47. 4, vini. 48.7, 
viii, 54. 6, x. 28. 8; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, : 206 : 
Hyginus, Fah. OY aq. "The tale was told by Hecataeus (Paurn- 
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darted out and despatched him with blows of their 
cudgels. It was lo avenge his death that Hercules 
mustered an army against the Lacedaemonians. And 
having come to Areadia he begged Ceplhicus to join 
him with his sous, of whom he had twenty. Bul 
fearing lest, if he quitled Tegea, the Argives would 
march against il, Cepheus refused to join the expe- 
dition. But Hercules had received trom Athena a 
lock of the Gorgon’s hair in a bronze jar and gave it 
\o Sterope, daughter of Cepheus, saying thatif an army 
advanced against the city, she was to hold up the 
lock of hair thrice trom the walls, and that, provided 
she did not look before her, the enemy would be 
turned to flight.! That being so, Cepheus and his sons 
took the field, and in the battle he and his sons 
perished, and besides them Iphicles, the brother of 
Hercules, Having killed Hippocoon and his sons 
and subjugated the city, Hercules restored Tyndareus 
and entrusted the kingdom to him. 

Passing by Tegea, Hercules debauched Auge, nut 
knowing her to be a daughter of Aleus.2 And she 


nias, vill. 4. 9, viii. 47. 4), and was the theme of tragerlies by 
Sophocles and Turipides. See Uragicorum Graccorum Frag- 
menia, ed. A. Nauck*, pp. 146 sqy., 436 sqq.; Lhe fragmenta 
of Sophocles, el. A. C. Pearson, vol. i. pp. 46 sqq., ii. 70 syy. 
Different versions of the story were current among ancient 
writers and illustrated by ancient artists. See my note on 
Pausanias, i. 4. 6 (vol. u. pp. 75 sg.). One of these versions, 
which T omitted to notice in that place, ran as follows. On 
a visit to Delphi, king Aleus of Tegea was warned by the 
vracle that his daughter would bear a son who would kill his 
mnaternal uncles, the sous of Aleus. To guard against this 
catastrophe, Aleus hutricd home and appointed his daughter 
priestess of Athena, declaring that, should she prove unchaste, 
he would put her to death. As chance would have it, Hereules 
arrived at Togea on his way to Elis, where he purposed to 
make war on Augeas. The king entertained him hospitably 
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in the sanctuary of Athena, and there the hero, flushed with 
wine, violated the maiden priesteas. Learning that she was 
with child. her father Aleus sent for the experienced ferry- 
man Nauplius, father of Palameces, aud entrusted lig daughter 
io him to take and drown her. On their way to the sea the 
girl (Auge) gave birth to Telephus on Mount Parthenius, and 
mestead of drowning her and the infant the ferryman sold 
them both to king T'euthrags in Mysia, who, being childless, 
married Ange and adopted Telephus. See Aleidamas, Odysys 
14~16, pp. 179 9g., ed. Blass (appended to his edition of Anti- 
phon), This version, which represents mother and child as 
sold together to Teuthras, differs f1om the version adupted 
by Apollodorus, according to whom Auge alone was suld to 
Teuthras in Mysm, while her infant son Telephus was left 
behind in Arcadia and reared by herdsmen (iii. 9.1). The sous 
of Aleus and maternal uncles of Teclephus were Cepheus 
and Lycurgus (Apollodorus, 11. 9. 1). Ancient writers do 
not tell us how Telephus fulfilled the oracle by killing 
them, though the murder 1s inentioned by Hyginus (ad. 
244) and a Greek proverl-wmter (Paroemigraphi Graeci, 
ed, Leutsch et Schneidewin, vol. i. p. 212). Sophocles 
appears to have told the story in his lost play, The 
Mysians; for in it he described how Telephus caine, silent 
and speechless, from Tegea to Mysia (Aristotle, Poetics, 
24, p. 1460a, 32, ed. Bekker), and this silence of Telephus 
seems to have been proverbial. For the comic poet Alexia, 
speaking of a yreedy parasite who used to gobble up his 
dinner without exchangmg a word with anybody, says 
that, ‘he dines like specchloss Telephus, answering all 
questions put to lum only with nuds” (Athenaeus, x. 18, p. 
421p). And another comic poet, Ainphis, desertbing the 
high and mighty airs with which fishmongors treated their 
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brought forth her babe scereUly and deposited it in 
the precinet of Athena, But the country bemg 
wasted by a pestilence, Aleus entered Lhe precinct 


and on investigation discovered his daughter's 


motherlivod. So he exposed the babe on Mount. 
Parthenius, and by the providence of the gods it was 
preserved: for a doe that had just cast her fawn 


customers in the nuarket, says that 16 was a thousand times 
easier to get speech of a yeneral than of a fishiuonger ; for i 
you addressed one of these gentry and, pointing to a fish, 
asked ‘‘ How much?” he would not at first dergu to look at 
you, wuch less speak to you, bul would stuop duowa, silent as 
Telephas, over hiy wares; though tn time, his desire of lucre 
overcoming his contempt of you, he would slap a bloated 
oclopns and mutter meditatively, as 1f soliloquizing, ‘‘Six- 
pence for him, and a bob for the hammer-tish.? This latter 
poet explains menlenlally why Telephus was silent; he says 
ib was very natural that fishmongers should hold their tougue, 
‘for all homicides are m the saine case,” thus at once mform- 
lng us of a curious pomt iu Greek law or custom and pratify- 
ing lis spite at the ‘ cursed fishmongers,” whom he compares 
to the worst class of criminals. See Athenacus, vi. 5, p 224 Du. 
As Greek homicides were supposed to be luaunted by the 
ghosts of their victims antil a ceremony of purification was 
performed which rid them of their mvisible, but dangerous, 
pursuers, We may conjecture that the rule of silence had to 
be observed by therm until the accomphshiment of the purifica- 
tory rite released them from the restrictions under which 
they laboured daring their uncleanness, and permitted them 
once more Lo associate freely with their fellows. As to the 
vestrictions imposed on homicides in ancient Greece, see 
Psyche’s Task, 2nd ed. pp. 113 sqq.; Folk-Lore in the Old 
Testament, i. 80, 88sq. The motive of the homicide’s silence 
may have been a fear lest by spoaking he should attract the 
attention, and draw down on hiinself the vengeance, of his 
victim’s ghost. Ninnlarly, wumony certain peoples, a widow 18 
bound to observe silence for some time after her husband’s 
death, and the rule appears to be based on a like dread of 
exciting the angry or amorous pansions of her departed 
spouse by the sound of the familiar voiee. See Molh-lore ine 
the Ola Testament, iii. 71 sqq. 
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1 duynoredero KA: euynaredvcoaro, clryument of Sophorles, 
Trachiniae (ée rijs *Awoddoddpou BiBrArobjnys). 

2 Afuovtov Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniue, Tzetze, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 50, Aegius: dpyevtov A, 

* eye Argument of Sophocles, Truchiniac, Faher, Muller, 
Hercher; #e: HA, Westermann, Bekker, Wagner. 


4 Sep dv etiarro Argument af Sophocles, Trachinine: Srep 
etfuro RA, 











1 Apollodorus seems to derive the name Telephus from 
Gna}, **a dug,” and faamos, ‘a doe.” 

2 When Hercules went clown to hell to fetch up Cerberus, 
he met the ghost of Meleager, and conversing with him pro- 
pored to inarry the dead hero’s sister, Deianira. The story 
of the match thus made, not m heaven but in hell, is told by 
Bacchylides (Hpinic. v. 165 sqq.), and seems to have been 
related by Pindar in a lost poem (Scholiast on Homer, Jl, 
xxi. 194), As to the marriage of Hercules with Deianira ut 
Calydon, the home of her father Oeneus, sve also Diodorus 
Sieulus, iv. 34. 1. 

2 On the struggle of Hercules with the river Achelous, see 
Sophocles, Trachiniae, 9-21; Diodorus Siculus, iv. $5. 3 g.; 
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wave ib suck, and shepherds took up the babe and 
called it Telephus.t And her father gave Auge Lo 
Nauplius, son of Poseidon, to sell far away in a 
foreign land ; and Nauplius gave her to Teuthras, the 
prince of Teuthrania, who made her his wife, 

And having come to Calydon, Hercules wooed 
Deianira, daughter of Oeneus.2 He wrestled for her 
hand with Achelons, who assumed the likeness of a 
bull; but Herenules broke off one of his harns.? So 
Hercules married Detanira, but Achelous recovered 
the horn by giving Lhe horn of Aimalthea in its stead. 
Now Amalthea was a daughter of Haemonius, and 
she hada bull’s horn, which, according to Pherecydes, 
had the power of supplying meat or drink in abun- 
dance, whatever one might wish ! 


Lio Chrysostom, Or, 1x.; Scholiast on Homer, Zi, xxi. 104; 
Ovid, Metamorph. ix. 1-88; Hyginus, fab. 31 ; Scriptores 
rerum mythicarum Latini. ed. (i. SI, Bode, vol. 1. pp. 20, 131 
(First Vatican Mythographer, 58; Second Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 165) According to Ovid, the mver-god turned 
himself first into a serpent and then into a bull. The story 
was told by Archilochus, who represented the river Achelous 
in the form of a bull, as we learn from the Scholiast on Homer 
(Z.c.). Diodorus rationalized the legend in Ins dull muuner 
hy supposing that it referred to a canal which the eminent 
philanthropist Herenles dug for the henetil of the people 
of Calydon. 

‘ According io some, Amalihea was the goat on whose 
milk the infant Zeus was fed. rom one of its horns flowed 
ambrosia, and from the other flowed nectar. Nee Calli- 
machus, Hymi to Zets, 48 sg., with the Schohast. Accorl- 
ing to others, Amalthea was only the nymph who owned the 
goat which suckled the god. See Eratustlenes, Catuster. 13; 
if ygmus, Astronom. i. 18; Ovid, asti, v. 115 sqq. Some 
said that,in gratitude for having been nurtured on the animal’s 
nuilk, Zeus made a constellation of the goat and bestuwed 
one of its horis ou the nymphs whu had reared him, at the 
same time ordaining thai the horn should produce whatever 
they asked for. See Zenobius, Cent. ii. 48. As tu the horn, 
see A. B. Cook, Zeus, 1. 501 ay, 
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1 mudAas Arynuent of Sophocles, Trachiniac> vidas A: 
éuvAeds Tnodurus Sieulus, iv, 36, 1, 

* TAnmodéuov Aryument of Sophocles, Trauchiniac (compare 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 36. 1): rperrodduou A. 

4 rapa Oiver Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniac: wap’ olvelny 
wad A. 4 waicas Aryument af Sophocles, Trachinute. 

5 Ebvouoy Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniue. He as 
named “Evvouos by Taetzes (Srhol. on Lycophron, 50; 
Chatindes, it. 456) and Edpévonos by Diodorus Siculus (iv, 
36. 1). 


1 Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 36. 1, who gives Phyleus 
as the name of the king of Ephyra, but does not inention the 
name of lis daughter. Acvording to Pindar (Olymp. vii. 23 
(40) sq., with the Scholiast), the mother of Tlepolemus by 
Hercules was not Astyoche but Astydamia. 

2 'The sons referred to are those whom Hercules had by the 
fifty daughters of Thespius. See Apollodorus, ii. 4. 10. 
Compare Diodorus Sieulus, iv. 29, who says that two (not 
three) of these sons of Hercules remained in Thebes, and that 
their descendants were honoured down to the historian’s 
time. He informs us also that, on account of the youth of 
his sons, Hercules committed the leaderslup of the colony to 
his nephew Jolaus. As to the Sardinian colony see also 
Pausanias, i, 29. 5, vii. 2. 2, ix. 23. 1, x. 17.5, who says 
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And Hercules marched sith the Calydomans 
against the Thesprotians, and having taken the city 
of Ephyra, of which Phrlas was king, he had inter- 
course with the king’s daughter Astyoche, and 
became the father of Tlepolemus.1 While he stayed 
amony them, he sent word to Thespius to keep 
seven of his sons, to send three to Thebes and to 
despatch the remaining forty to the island of Sardinia 
to plant a colony? After these events, as he was 
feasting with Oeneus, he killed with a blow of his 
knuckles Eunomus, sou of Architeles, when the lad 
was pouring water on his hands; uow the lad was : 
kiusman of Ocneus.? Seeing that it was an accident, 


(x. 47.5) that there were stil] places called Tolaia in Sardinia, 
and that Iolaus was still worshipped by the inhabitants down 
to his own tune As the Dacula: Aritvutle (Mirab. Auscult. 
100, p. 31. in Westermann’s Scriptores rerum mirabilium 
Graect) tells us that the works ascribed to Tolaus included 
round buildimys finely built of masonry in the ancient Greek 
style, we can hardly doubt that the reference 1s to the 
remarkable prehistoric round towers which ave still found m 
the asland, wud to which nothing exactly sunilar 1s known 
elsewhere. The natives call them nouraghes. They ave built 
in the form of truncated cones. and their material consists of 
squared or rough blocks of stone, sometimes of enornious size. 
See Perrot et Chimez, Histoire de [Art dans lAntiquité, iv. 
22 sqq. The Sardinian lolaus was probably a native god or 
hero, whom the Greeks identified with thew own Iolaus on 
account of the sunilarity of lus name. It has been surinised 
that. he was of Phoemcian origin, bemg identical with Hsmun. 
hee W. W. Baudissim, Adonis und Esmwn (Leipsic, 191]), 
pp- 282 sqy. 
® Compare Diodorus Siculus,iv 36.2; Pausanias, 1. 13.8; 
Athenaeus, 1x. 80, pp. 410 r-411 a; Scholiast on Apollonius 
Rhodius, dryon. i. 1212; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 
50-51; ¢d, Chiliades, 1. 4156 sy. From Athenaens (/.c.) we 
learn that the story was told or alluded to by Hellanicus, 
Herodorus, and Nicander. The victim’s name is variously 
given as Eunomus, Ennomus, Eurynomus, Archias, Cherias, 
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' Siéyvo Commelinus : 3) gw A, Argumeut of Sophories, 
Trachiniae, 

2 rapidyras Aripument of Sophocles, Trachiniae, Aegins: 
mapemrAéoyvras A, Genohius, Cent, i. 33. 

5 Bid 7d Oleaios elvar Argument ef Saphveles, Trachinine, 

+ 8€By Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae, Heyne, Muller: 
Sujet KA, Zenobins, Cent. i. 338, Westermann, Bekker, 
Hercher, Wagner. 

® énérpewe Nécaw Ki, Arynment of Sephacles, Trechiniae : 
érérpeer tow RAB, 

® wal rpodijs dropav Argument of Sophoclea, T'rachiniar 

7 Sravrfoavros Aryument of Sophocles, Trachiniae. 








and Cyathus. He was cupbearer to Qeneus, the father-in-law 
of Hercules. The scene of the tragedy seems to have been 
generally laid at Calydon, of which Oenous was king (Apollo- 
dorus, i. 8. 1}, but Pausanias transfers the scene to Phlius. 
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the lad’s father pardoned Hercules; but Hercules 
wished, in accordance with the law, to suffer the 
penalty of exile, and resolved to depart to Ceyx at 
Trach. And taking Deianira with him, he caine to 
the river Evenus, at which the centaur Nessus sat 
und ferried passengers across for hire,! alleging 
that he had received the ferry frum the gods for 
his righteousness. So Hercules crossed the river by 
himself, but on being asked to pay the fare he en- 
trusted Deianira to Nessus to carry over. But he, in 
ferrying her across, attempted to violate her. She 
eried ont, Hercules heard her, aud shot Nessus to 
the heart when he emerged from the river. Being at 
the point of death, Nessus called Deianira to him 
and said that if she would have a love charm to 
operate on Hercules she should mix the seed he had 
dropped on the ground with the blood that flowed 
from the wound inflicted by the barb. She did so 
and kept it by her. 

Going through the country of the Dryopes and 
being in Jack of food, Hercules met Thiodamas 


* As to Hercules and Nessus, and the fatal allray at the 
ferry, see Sophocles, Zrachwniae, 555 sqqg.; Diodorus Siculus, 
iv, 86. 3 sgqg.; Strabo, x. 2. 5, p. £51; Dio Chrysostom, Or. 
lx.; Eusebius, Pracparatio Hvangelit, ii. 2. 15 99.3 Nownus, 
in Westermanu’s Mythographt Graeei, Appendix Narra- 
tionum, xxvin. 8. p. 371; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 
50-51 ; id. Chiliades, ix. 457 sqg.; Ovid, Mfetamorph. ix. 
101 sgq.; Hyginus, Fab. 34; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. viii. 
300; Lactantius Placidus, on Statins, Theb, xi, 235; Serip- 
tores rerum mythicarum Lotini, ed. G. Fl. Bode, vol. i. pp. 
20 sq., 131 (First Vatican Mythographer, 58 ; Second Vatican 
Mythographer, 165). The tale was told hy Archilochus 
(Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. 1.1212). Apollo- 
dloruy’s version of the story is copicd, with a few verbal 
changes and omissions, by Zenohins (Criul, i, 33), but as usual 
without acknowledginent. 
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' Adoas Kal opdéas Aryument of Sophocles, Trachiniae: 
Aveas EA, Heyne, Westermann, Muller. Bekker: dteas 
Wagner (comparing Nchohast on Apollonius Rhadius, .4ryon. 
i, 1212, Ovoas ehwyeiro). 

2 ebaxhoaro BE: ebwyeiro ulrgnmnent ap Sophocles, Trachs- 
nine, Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodins, ryou, 1. 1212. 


3 fev Argument of Sophocles, Lrachinine. 
+ Aaoydpay R, Taetzes, Chiftades, ri. 466, Acgius: Awye- 


av A. 

§ “Ireaver Miller, Wagner (comparing Diodorus Niculus, 
iy. 37. 4; Stephanus Byzantius, 8,7. “Irwv): tee As “reve 
Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae, Aogiux, Commelinus, 
Gale, Heyne, Westermann, Bekker, Hercher. 








1 As to Hereules and Thicdamas, compare Callimachus, 
Hymn to Diana, 160 sq., with the Scholiast on 161 (who calls 
Thiodamas king of the Dryopians) ; Nonnus, in Westermann’s 
Mythographt Graect, Appendix Narrationum, xxviii. 6, pp. 
370_sq.; Scholiast on Apollonius Kbodius, «rgon. i, 1212; 
J. Tzetzes, Chitiades, ix. 464 sg. From the Seholiast on 
Apollonius (.¢.), we learn that the tale was told by Phere- 
eydes, whom Apollodorus may here be following. The story 
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driving a pair of bullocks; so he unloosed and 
slaughtered one of the bullocks and feasted.1_ And 
when he came to Ceyx at Trachis he was received 
by him and conquered the Dryopes.? 

And afterwards setting out from there, he fought 
as an ally of Aegimius, king of the Dorians.? For the 
Lapiths, commanded by Coronus, made war on him 
in a dispute about the boundaries of the country; and 
heing besieged he called in the help of Hercules, 
offering him a share of the country. So Hercules 
came to his help and slew Coronus and others, and 
handed the whole country over to Aegnnius free. 
He slew also Laogoras,* king of the Dryopes, with 
his children, as he was banqueting in a precinct ot 
Apollo; for the king was a wanton fellow and an ally 
of the Lapiths. And as he passed by Itonus he was 


seems to be a doublet of the one told about Hercules at 
Lindus in Rhodes. See Apollodorus, ii. 5 11, with the note. 

* On the reception of Hercules by Ceyx, see Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 36.5; VPausanias, i. 32.6, As to the conquest of 
the Dryopians by Hercules, see Herodotus, viil. 43, compare 
73; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 37. 1 sg.: Strabo, viil. 6. 13, p. 373 ; 
Pausanias, iv. 34. 9 sq.; Nonnus, in Westermann’s Jfytho- 
qgraphi Graeci, Appendix Narrationum, xxix. 6, p. 371; 
Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 1212,1218 From 
these accounts we gather that the Dryopians were a wild 
robber tribe, whose original home was in the fastnesses of 
Mount Parnassus. Driven from there by the advance of the 
Dorians, they dispersed and settled, some in Thessaly, some 
in Euboea, some in Peloponnese, and some ever in Cyprus. 
Down to the second century of onr era the descendants of the 
Dryopians inaintainod their national or tribal traditions and 
pride of birth at Asine, on the coast of Messenia (Pausanias, 


+0.) 
® On the war which Hercules, in alliance with Aegimius, 
king of the Dorians, waged with the Lapiths, see Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 37. 3 eq. 
4 Compare J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 406. 
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rently omitted in vther MSS. 

$ guvfOpower K. Argument of Sophocles, Trachinite: curhe 
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+ Mydcdor wlrqgument of Sophorles, Trachiniac, Negus: 
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1 Qn the combat of Jloreules with Cycnus, see Hesiod, 
Shield of Hercules, 57 sqq.; Pindar, Olymp. 1i. 82 (147), with 
the Scholium, x. 15 (19). with the Scholia; Euripides, Her- 
cules furens, 391 sqq.; Plutarch, Lhesens, 11; Pausanias, 1. 
27.6; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 467. It is said that Cyenus 
used to cut off the heads of passing strangers, intending 
with these gory trophies to build a temple to his father Ares. 
This we learn from the Scholiasis on Pindar (Z.cc.). The 
scene of his exploits was Thessaly. According to Pansanias 
(i.c.), Hercules slew the ruilian on the banks of the Peneus 
river ; but Hesiod places the scene at Pagasne, and says that 
the grave of Cyenus was washed away by the river Auaurus, 
# small siream which flows into the Pagasaean gulf. See 
Shield of Hercules, 70 sqq.,472 sqy. The story of Cyenus was 
told in a poem of Stesichorus. See Scholiast on Pindar, 
Olymp. x. 15 (19). For the combat of Hercules with another 
Cycnus, see Apollodorus, ii. 5. 11. 

2 Jt is said that the king refused to give his daughter 
Astydamia in marriage to Hercules. So Hercules killed him, 
took Astydamia by force, and had a son Ctesippus by her. 
See Diodorus Siculus, iv. 37. 4. Ormenium was a small town 
at the foot of Mount Pelion. See Strabo, ix. 5. 18, p. 438. 
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challenged to single combat by Cyenus a son of 
Ares and Pelopia; and closing with him Hercules 
slew him also.’ But when he was come to Ormenium. 
king .Amyntor took arms and forbade hii to inarch 
through; but when he would have hindcred his 
passage, Hercules slew him also.? 

On his arrival at Trachis he mustered an army to 
attack Oechalia wishing to punish Eurytus.? Being 
joined by -Arcadians, Melians from Trachis, and 
Epienemidian Locrians, he slew Eurytus and his sons 


* Kurytus was the king of Oevhalia. See Apolludorus, n. 
§. Lsg. As to the capture of Oechalia dy Hureules, see 
Sophocles, Lruchinaae, 35)-365, 476-478; Tiodorus Sieulus, 
iv. 37.5: Zenobius, Cent i, 333 3. Tzetzes, Chiliades, n. 469) 
sq.5 td. Schol. on Lycophron, 50 51: Seholiast on Homer, Jt. 
v, 392; Schohast on Kuripidles, Heppolytua, 545+ Hy yinus, 
Fab, 35; Servius, on Virgil. Aen. viii. 291 5 Seriptores rerum 
mythwarum Latini, ed.G. HW. Bode, vol. 1. pp. 129 sq., 131 sy. 
(Second Vatican Mythographer, 159,165). The sttnation of 
Ovchaha. the city of Hurytus. was much dchatud. Homer 
seems Lo place it in Thessaly (22. 1. 780). Lut according to 
others it was in Euloea, ov Areadia, or Messenia. See Strabo. 
m. 5,17, p. 488: Pausanias, iv. 2. 2 sg.: Scholiast on Apallo- 
mus Tihodius, Argon. 1. 87; the Second Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 105, Apollodorus apparently placed it in Kuboea. 
Nee above, u. &. leg. There was an ancient epic culled The 
Capture of Ovchaiia, which was commonly attributed to 
Creophilus of Samos, though some thought it was by Homer. 
See Strabo, xiv. J, 18, pp. 638 sq¢: compare éd., ix. 5. 17, 
p. 438; Pausanias, iv. 2. 3 (who calls the poem Heracleu) ; 
Callinachus, Hpiyram. vi. (vu.); Epicorwm Graecorum 
Fragmenta, ed. UG. Kinkel, pp. 60 sqq.; F. G. Weleker, Der 
epische Cyclus (Bonn, 1835), pp. 229 syy As to the naines 
of the suns of Eurytus, see the Scholast on Sophocles, 
Trachiniae, 266. He quotes a passage froin a loxt poem of 
Hesiod in- which the poet. mentions Deion. Clytins, Toxeus, 
and Iphitus as the suns, und Lola (Lole) os the daughter of 
Eurytus. The Scholiast adds that according to Creophylus 
and Aristocrates the natnes of the sous were ‘Toxeus, Clytius, 
and Deion. Diodorus Siculus civ, 37. 5) cally the son 
Toxeus, Mohon, and Clytins, 
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1 grparevoapévaw Aryununt Qt Sophocles, Trachiniac, 
Heyne, Westermann, Muller, Hercher, Wagner: orparevo- 
pévav A, Bekker. 

3 mpogopuia dels He Aryeenend af Sophocles, Teachiniuc : 
mpocopundels A. 

3 axpwrnpie dryumcut af Sophocles, Trachinae, Bekker, 
Hercher, approved by Heyne: él dkparipiov A: éw’ dicpo- 
tnpl» Heyne (in the text), Westermann, Muller: él dupw- 
rnptov Wagner: ém) dporoAdws H. 

* Alyay roy xhpvea Sommer, Wagner: riy kipuea Ks roy 
wnuka A: whpuxa Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae: Alyav 
rov bxnpérny Diodorus Siculus, iv, 38.1: roy Aixay rbv Bepd- 
mwovra Tzetzes, Chilterles, ii. 473. 
2 Compare Nophocles, Trachiniae, 237 sqg., 752 syq., 993 
sgqq-; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 37. 5; Ovid, Metamorph. ix. 136 
sy.; Seneca, Hercules Ortaeus, 102 eg., 782 sqq. Cenaeum is 
the modern Cape Lithada, the extreme north-western point 
of Euboea. It is a low flat promontory, terminating a penin- 
stla which runs far out westward into the sen, as if to meet 
the opposite coast of Locris. But while the cape is low and 
flat, the greater part of the peninsula is occupied by steep, 
rugged, and barren mountains, overgrown generally with 
lentisk and other shrubs, and presenting in their hareness 
and aridity a strong contrast to the beautiful woods and 
rich vegetation which clothe much of northern Euboca, 
especially in the valleys and glens. But if the mountains 
themselves are gaunt and bare, the prospect from their 
summits is glorious, stretching over the sex which washes 
the sides of the peninsula, and across it to the long line of 
blue mountains which bound, as in a vast amphitheatre, the 
horizon on the north, the west, and the south. These blue 
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and tuok the city. After burying those of his own side 
who had fallen, to wit, Hippasus, son of Ceyx, and 
Argius and Melas, the sons of Licymnius, he pillaged 
the city and Jed Iole captive. And having put in at 
Cenaeum, 2 headland of Euboea, he built an altar of 
Cenaean Zeus.! Intending to offer sacrifice, he sent 
the herald Lichas to Trachis to fetch fine raiment ’ 


mountaiws are m VMaynesia, Philuotis, and Loeris. At their 
foot the whole valley of the Spercheus lies open to view. The 
sanctuary of Zeus, at which Hercules is sad to have otfered 
his famous sacrifice, was probably at ‘‘ihe steep city ot 
Dium,” as Tfomer ealls it (Zi. i) 538). winch may have 
oceupied the site of the modern Lithada, a village situated 
high up on the western face of the monntains, embowered in 
tall olives, pomegranates, mulberries, and other trees, and 
supphel with abundance of flawing water. The mhabitants 
say that a great city once stvod here, and the heaps at 
stones, many of them presenting the aspect of artificial 
mounds, ge | pethaps support, if they did not suggest, the 
tradition. See W. Vischer, Zrunnerungen and Eindrieke 
aus Griechenland (Bile, 1857), pp. 659-661; H. N. Ulrichs, 
Reisen und Forschunyen in Greecht nland, 11. (Berlin, 1863), 
pp. 236 sqg.; ©. Bursian, Geographie von Gricchenland, i. 
409 sq. At Dium (Lithada’), in a spot named after a church 
of St. Constantine, the foundations of a te:nple and fair-sized 
precinct, with a circular base of three steps at the east end, 
have heen observed in recent years. These ruins may be the 
remains of the sanctuary of Caenean Zens. See A. B. Cook, 
Zeus. i, 123, note 9. 

# With this and what follows compare Sophocles, Trachi- 
niae, 756 sgg.; Diodorus NSiculus, iv. 38. 1 sg.; J. Tzetzes, 
Chiliades, ii. 472 sqq.; 1d. Schol. on Trycophron, 50-51 ; Ovid, 
Metamorph. ix. 136 sqy.; Hyginus, Fab. 36; Seneca, Hercules 
Ovtaeus, 485 sqg.; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. vin. 300; Scripn- 
lores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 21, 
132 (First Vatican Mythographer, 58; Second Vatican My- 
thographer, 165). The following passage of Apollodorus, 
down to and including the ascensiou of [Tereules to heaven, 
is copied verbally, with a few unimportant omissions and 
changes, by Zenobius (Cent. i. 33), but as usual withont 
acknowledgment. 
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wn An! e a 

copare ocuvatertovra OC Kal at oipKes abrod, 
a \ ’ t n 

TalauTy ouppoph xatacyebets ets Tpayiva eri 

. , , 4 

vews Kopiterar. Anuutvetpa Se aicAopér ro ye- 

c “~ + ‘ 

yovos éautiy dinjprnoer. “Wpuargy be évreida- 

a , o ro n 

pevos "Thaw, O¢ &e Antavetpas Hr atte waiy 

’ a fa ’ ral 

mpeofsutepos, Torn avdpwOevta yi, wapa~ 

1 rybouery Kh, Arynment uf Sophoeles, Trachiniac : avréaro- 
uevy BR, : 

2 uh enelvyy maddov ayarioyn Ki, Zenobing, Cent. 1. 3: ah 
mddw éxelvny yamrhay Aryanent of Suphocles, Trachiniac, 

3 rails dAnbetas Mi, Zenoliius, Gene, 1.333 7h aAndela clique. 
ment of Sophoclea, Trochiniae, 

* ards rijs Bowrlas HA. The words are clearly corrapt. 
Various emendations have Leen proposed : dard rijs dicpopelas 
Heyne ; dd rijs wapwpelas Westermann: dard rijs depotoAdws 
Wagner (comparing iii. 5. 8). We should perhaps read ard 
Tou &xpwrnplov, comparing axpwryple above. T have trans- 
lated accordingly. Commelinus and Gale add the words 
eis thy EtiBotkny @ddracoay in brackets. This may possibly 
be the true reading, Compare Ovid, Afefamorph. ix, 21 xq: 

 Corripit Aleides, et berque quaterque rolatium 

AWittdt in Muboieus lormento fortins wadas,” 
Ovid is followed hy the Vatican Mythographers (‘‘in Hubu- 
twas projectt undus,”  Euboico mari immersit). See Serip- 
tores rerum mythicarum Lato, ed. G. H. Bude, vol. i. 
pp. 21, 182 (First Vatican Mythographer, 58; Second Vati- 
Gan By rhoaranhet, 165). Hercher omits the words dwrd ris 
Borwrlas and inserts the words cis thr OdAcraay, alleging the 
authority of the Argumeut to the 7'ruchinive of Sophocles, 
where, however, the words do not occur. 
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Mrom bint Veiauira learned about fole, and fearing 
that Hercules wight love that damsel more than her- 
self, she supposed that the spilt blood of Nessus was 
in truth a love-charm, and with it she smeared the 
tunic.1 So Hercules put it on and proceeded to offer 
sacrifice. But no sooner was the tunic warmed than 
the poison of the hydra began to corrode his skin ; 
and on that he lifted Lichas by the feet, hurled 
him down from the headland? and tore off the tunic, 
which clung to his body, so that his flesh was torn 
away with it. In such a sad plight he was carried on 
shipboard to Trachis: and Deianira, on learning what 
had happened, hanged herself? But Hercules, after 
charging Hyllus his elder son by Deiamra, tu marry 
Tole when he came of age,! proceeded to Mount 


'' That is, the “fine raiment which Lichus had fetched 
from Trachis for the use of Hercules at the sacrifice. 

® The reading is uncertain. Sco the critical note. 

> Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 38. 3. According to 
Sophocles (Z'rachiniae, 930 sq.), Demnira stabbed herself with 
a sword. But hanging was the favourite mode of suicide 
adopted by Greck legendary heroines, as by Jovasta, Erigone, 
Phaedra, and Oenone. Sce Apollodorus, 1. 8 3, 1.9, 27, 
11. 5. 9, ii. 12. 6, iii, 18.3, ui. V4. 7, Bpitome, i. 19. Lt does 
not seem to have been practised by nen, 

4 Por this dying charge of Hercules, see Sophocles. Zrachi- 
nide, 1216 sqq.: Ovid, Metamorph. ix. 278 syq. It 1s remark- 
able that Hercules should be represented as so earnestly 
desiring that lis concubine should become the wife of his 
eldest son hy Deianira. In many polygamous tribes of Africa 
it is customary for the eldest son to inherit all his father's 
wives, except his own mother. See Folk-lore in the Old 
Testament, 1. 541, note 3, ix. 280. Albsalom’s treatment of 
his father’s concubines (2 Samuel, xvi. 21 sq.) suggests that 
a similar custom formerly obtained in Isvael. [ do not 
remember to have met with any other seeming trace of a 
similar practice in Greece. 
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‘pvoperos as Olryr apes (éo7t 66 ‘routo ‘pa 
yxivier), éxel trupdy monjoas exédevcev) CrriBas’ 
iddmrev. pSevds b€ rodTo mparrev eOédovTos, 
Tlotas wapiav cata Oijrnow rotpriev thie. 
rovTp Kal ra ToEa éSwpijocato ‘Hpakdis. Kxauo- 
péuns b& THs mupas Aéyeras véhos bTooTay perc 
Bpovris avrov eis ovpavoy avarréurpa. exeiOev * 
Se tuyov davacias Kat Svadrrayels “Hpa rhe 


1 éxérevoey Ky Arquinent of Saphocles, Trachinme, Leno- 
bius, Cent. 1. 833: éeéAeve A, 

+ emiBas .Lrgument of Sophocles. Trevhinie, Zonobre, 
Cent. 1, 83° émBderus KA, 

> éxeidev 1, and apparently all MSS. : &@a Argument of 
Suphacles, Trachtuae. Kor éxeider we should perhaps read 
exer, 





ne eee em ee ee ee ee me ee oe, nd 


' For the death of Hercules on the pyre, see Sophocles. 
Trachiniae, 1191 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 38. 3-8 ; Lucian. 
Hermotimus, 7; Ovid, Metamorph. ix. 229 sgq.; Hygiaus. 
Fab. 36; Seneca, Hercules Ovtacus, 1483 sqq: Servius, on 
Viryil, Aen. viii. 300; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini. 
ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 21. 132 (First Vaticun Mytho- 
grapher, 58 ; Second Vatican M ythographer, 165). According 
to the usual account, it was not Poeas but his son Philoctetes 
who set a light to the pyre. So Diodorus Siculus (1v. 38. 4), 
Lucian (De morie Peregrini, 21), Ovid (Metamorph. ix. 233 8q.), 
Hyginus (Fab. 36), Seneca (Hercules Octueus, 1485 syq., 
1727), and the Second Vatican Mythographer. According to 
a different and less famous version of the legend, Hercules 
was not burned to death on a pyre, but, tortured by the 
agony of the poisoned robe, which took fire in the sun, he 
flung himself into a neighbouring stream io ease his pain and 
was drowned, The waters of the stream have been hat ever 
since, and are called Thermopylae. See Nonnus, in Wester- 
mann's Mythographi Gracci, Appendir Narrationwmn, xxviii. 
8; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 50-51. Nounus exproasly 
says that the poisoned tunic tonk fire and burned Hercules, 
That it was thought to he kindled hy exposure to tho heat 
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Weta iw the Trachiman territory, and there cou- 
structed a pyre.) mounted it, and gave orde,s to 
kindle it. ‘When no one would do 50, Poeas, pass 
ing by tu look for his flocks, set a light to it. On 
him Hercules bestowed his bow. While the pyre 
was burning, it is said that a cloud passed under 
Hercules and with a peal of thunder wafted him up 
to heaven.? Thereafter he obtained immortality, and 
being reconciled to Hera he married her daughter 


of the sun appears froin the narrative of Hyginue (fab. 36) 3 
compare Sophocles, Trachiniae, 684-704 ; Seueca, Hercules 
Oetaeus, 485 sgy., 716 sgg. The waters of Thermopylae are 
steamiug hot tu this day. See Adonis. 1ttis, Osiris, 3rd. ed. 
1,210 8g. The Vatican Mythographers, perhaps through the 
blunder of a copyist, transfer the death of Herenles fron 
Mount Octa to Mount Etna. 

* The ascension of Hercules to heaven m a cloud is 
described also by Zeuobius (Cent. 1. 33), who copies Apollo- 
dorus. In a more sceptical vein Diodorus Siculus (iv. 38. 4) 
relates that, as soon as a light was set to the pyre, a 
thunderstorm burst, and that when the frends of the hero 
came to collect his bones they could find none, and theefore 
supposed he had been translated to the gods. As to the 
trarlitional mode of Hercules’s death, comparo Alberuni’s 
india, English ed. by 8. C. Sachan, u. 168; ‘*Galenus says in 
his commentary to the apotheyms of inva wes ‘St as 
generally known that Asclepius was raiscd to the angels m 
a column of fire, the like of which 1s also related with regard 
to Dionysos, Heracles, and others, who laboured for the 
henefit of mankind. People say that God did thos with them 
in order to destroy the mortal and carthly part of them by 
the fire, and afterwards to attract to himself the immortal 
part of them, and to raise their souls to heaven.’ So Lucian 
speaks of Hercules becoming a god in the burning pile on 
Mount Oeta, the human element in him, which he had in- 
herited from his mortal mother, being purged away in the 
flames, while the divine element ascended pure and spoticss 
to the gods. See Lucian, Hermotimus, 7. The notion that 
fire separates the immortal from the mortal clement in man 
has already met usin Apollodorns. See i. 5. 4. 
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cxetrys Ouyatepa “Upye cynmer, cE ty avre 
maioes .\NeEvapns was Avixntos éyévovto. 

*Hoay Sé raises adtd ex pdv tov Beortov) 
Ouyarépwv, Tpdxpidos pev 'Avtirdwy cal ‘Tarrets 
(4) rpecBurary yap dudvpous éyévynoe), DNavdrys 

/ , 
Sé Opewirmas, Avons Edprjdys,2 ... Kpéop, 
"Eradisos “Actudvak, NépGys ‘Tons, FupuBias 
t la) ‘1 ? , 
Torwraos, Tarpots Apyepayos, Myduims Aao- 
wédor, KXuriamys Kvpucarruys, Midpdarudos Md- 
Barns, “AyNatys ’ Avriddns, “Ovioermos Xpuc- 
i ? t / rns , 
ni60s, Opetys Aaopuévyns, Tédrxns Avosdixns, 
td ’ 
"Evtedions Mevarmidos,® \vGimmrns ‘Iamodpopuos, 
Tereutayopas Evpu ..., Kamdaros* “larawrtos,§ 
KbBotas "Orupros, Néwns Nuxddpopos, ’Apyédns 
” / v 
Kredraos, MEANS EpvOpas, Bavbidos ‘Oporur- 
, 
os, 2Tparovinns Arpouos, Kerevardvap”| pidos," 
/ 

Aaobons "Avridos,? Avtuomns § ’AXoreos, *.\oru- 
Bins Kadtayjridos,9 PDurnidos Tiyacis, Aic- 
/ id ? ? 5 cA 
xpnidos Aevadyns, “AvOctas ... , Evpumidns 
“Apyédsxos, Avvderns "Eparods,!” "Acwartdes 1 

1 @ermlov Heyne, Westermann, Muller, Bekker, Hercher, 
Wagner: @eorfov HA. Nee above, note on ii 4. 9. 

* Edmndns R: edulins A: Eduelins Heyne. 

3 °Evreal8ns Mevirmldos U. Keil: arevredlins uerimmidns A. 

+ Ebpy.. , Kerdaos. The manuscripts (A) read eipy- 
kdmvaos, Commelinus conjectured Edptins: Méaos, which is 
accepted by Heyne, Westermann, Miiller (conjecturing 
TidAns), Wagner conjectured Edpirys. 

5 trmwros A: ‘Inndrns Heyne: ‘Immddoos Faber:  larrovs 
Horcher. 5 “Igidos Heyne: igus A, 

* “Ayripos Heyne: “Arridos A. 

> ?*Avridans Heyne: *Avriomns A 

" Kedaunridos Heyne: xAagunribos RRAC: wraunridos B: 
«dans wjridos Commelinus: cadAdyulins Hercher. 

) 'Eparoiis Aegius: “Eparos A. 
N "Agawtdos Heyne: “Aowrlins A. 
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Hebe! by whom he had sous, Alexiares and 
Anicetus. 

And he had sons by the daughters of Thespius,? 
to wit: by Procris he had Antileon snd Hippeus 
(for the eldest daughter bore twins); by Panope 
he had Threpsippas; by Lyse he had Eumedes: 

he bad Creon; by Epilais he had Astyanax ; 
by Cer the he had Iobes: by Kurybia he had Poly- 
laus: by Patro he had Archemachus; by Mehne 
he had Laomedon; by Clytippe he had Eurycapys ; 
by Eubote he had Eurypylus ; by Aglaia he had 
Antiades ; by Chryseis he ‘had Onesippus ; ; by Oria 
he had Laomenes; by Lysidice he had Teles; by 
Menippis he had Entelides: by Anthippe he had 
Hippodromus; by Eury .... be had Teleuta- 
goras; by Hippo he had Capylus; by Euboea he 
had Olympus; by Nice he had Nicodromus; by 
Argele he had Cleolaus; by Exole he had Eurythras ; 
by Xanthis he had Homolippus; by Stratonice he 
had Atromus; by Iphis he had Celeustanor; by 
Laothoe he had Antiphus ; by Antiope he had " Alo- 
pius; by Calametis he had Astybies; by Phyleis he 
had Tigasis. by Aeschreis he had Lencones ; by 
Anthea....: by Eurypyle he had Archedicus ; by 
}ivato he had ‘Dy nastes; by Asopis he had Mentor ; 

' On the marriage of Hercules with Hebe, see Homer, Ud 
xi. 602 sqq.; Hesiod, Theog. 950 sqq.; Pindar, Nem. i. 69 (104) 
ayy, x. 17 (30) RY. Tsthm. iv. 59 ( 100) ; )3 Raripiles, Herachdae, 
915 sq.; Tzetzes, Schol. an My yeophron, 1 344, 1350; Ovid, 
Metamorph. ix. 400 ag. According to Euripides (H# eraclidae, 
Si4 sqq.), at the battle which the Athenians fought with the 
Argives in defence of the Heraclids, two stars were seen 
shining brightly on the car of Iolans, and the diviner iuter- 
preted them as Hercules and Hehe. 

? A short list of the sons of Hercules is given by Hyginus, 
Fab. 162. As to the daughters of ‘Thesprus, see above, il. 4. 10. 
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Mevrwp, Hains “Apdotpies, Tupveny Auyxaios,! 
“Adoxparys ‘Odvptovans, “EXicwvidos Panrias, 
‘Hovyeins OlorpdBarys,? Tepyiepdrns Edpudrns,® 
"EAayeiast Bovaeds, “Avripayos Nexlarwys, Idr- 
poxros Ivpiaarns, Nios TpakiPéas, Avotsrarns 
"Epdourtos, Avxodpyos® Toksepdrys, Bouxdros 
Medpoys, Aevxemmos ldputérys, ‘laroupdrys 
‘Iamdtuyos. otrat pev ex tov Yeoriov" Auya- 
répwr, ex 6& TAY GAXNov, Aniaveipas <pév>? Tis 
Oivéws “Tras Krijotrmoy TAnvos 'Ovetiris,® éx 
Meydpas be ris Kpéovtes Onpipayos Anixcwy 
Kpeovtiddys, && “Opdadrrys S¢ ’Ayédaos, d0ev cal 
T6 Kpoicov® yévos. Xadxtomns <dé>" ris Kbpv- 


1 Avyxaios A, Westerniann: Avyxeis Heyne, Muller, 
Bekker, Hercher. 

2 OlorpéBans L. Dindorf: oiarpéBans A. 

* Etptoy Heyne, Muller. 

4 *BaAaxelas Heyne, Bekker: éaevxeias A, Westermann, 
Muller: Aoxfos Hercher. 

5 Avsotpyos Hercher, Wagner. The MSS. (A) add Adxins, 
which Heyne proposed to omit. Westermann reads Aucoip- 
yos*, Abaios Toktcparns, supposing that the name of Lycurgus’s 
mother is lost, and that Lycius was the son of Toxicrate. 
Muller edits the passaye sinnlurly. Bekker brackets 
Admuws. 

8 @eorfov Aegius, Heyne, Westermann, Miller, Bekker, 
Hercher, Wagner. @egriou A. 7 uty inserted by Heyne. 

5 TAnvds "Ovelrns Gale: yAnnisovelrns A: DAqvebs ‘Odlrns 
Diodorus Sisulus, iv. 37. 1. 

” Kpoloov Aeginus: xpnolov A. = 8 inserted by Hercher. 





' Conipare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 37. 1. 
® Compare ii. 4, 11; Schohast on Homer, Od. xi. 269, who 
agrees with Apollodorus as to the uames of the children 
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by Kune he had Amestrius; by ‘Tiphyse he had Lyn- 
caeus; by Oly:apura lhe had Halocrates; by Helico- 
nis he had Phalias; by Hesvchia he had Oestrobles; 
by Terpsicrate he had Euryopes; by Elachia he had 
Buleus ; by Nicippe he had Antimachus; by Pyrippe 
he had Patroclus; by Praxithea he had Nephus; by 
Lysippe he had Erasippus; by Toxicrate he had Ly- 
curgus; by Marse he had Bucolus; by Eurytele he 
had Leueippus; by Uayppecrate be hid Hippozygus 
These he had by the daughters of Thespius, And 
he had sons by other women: by Dewura, daughter 
of Oeneus, he had Hyllus, Ctesippis, Glenus and 
Oniles;1 by Megara, daughter of Creon, he had 
Theriuachus, Deieoon, and Creuntiades;* by Om- 
phale he had Agelaus,? from whom the family of 
Croesus was descended :? by Chalciope, daughter 


whom Hercules had by Megara. But other writers gave 
different liste. Dimas the Argive, for example, gave the 
three nuances mentioned by Apollodorus, but added to them 
Deion. Sco the Secholiast on Pindar, Isthm. v. 01 (104). 

® Diodorus Siculus (iv. 31.8) and Ovid (Heroides, ux. 58 89.) 
give Lanius as the name of the son whom Omphale bore to 
Hereules. 

* According to Herodotus (1.7) the dynasty which preceded 
that of Croesus on the throne of Surdes traced their descent 
from Alcaeus, the sou of Hercules by a slave girl. It 1s a 
curious coincidence that Croesus, like his predecessor or au- 
cestor Hercules, 13 saul to have attempted to burn himself on a 
pyre when the Persians captured Sardes. See Bacchylicles, tii. 
44-62 The tradition is supported by the representation of 
the scene on a red-figured vase, which may have been painted 
about forty years after the capture of Sardes and the death 
or caplavity of Croesus. See Baumeister, Denkmdler des 
hlasswehen Altertuims, in. FG, tig. 860. Compare Adonis, 
Attis, Osiris, 8rd ed. 1. 174 sgq. The Herenles whom Greek 
tradition associated with Omphale was probably an Oricntal 
deity identical with the Sandan of Tarsus. See -donis, Aitis, 
Ostria, 1. 124 sayy. 
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avidov! Yertudn,, Maruca tys THY Abycou ’ Mea- 
raros, LapGevdrrns tijs Stuppadrou Ldijpns, Adyns 
tHe ’Areotd Trrehos, “Acruoxns rhe DvrvavTos 
Trnrodepos, “Actudapeas ris “Apuvropos Kri- 
ourmros, AvTovens THs Metpéws Tarai pov. 

VIII. Meracrdrros 58 “Hpaxréous es Geods of 
maces adtod guyovtes Mipuedéa mpos Kijuca 
mapeyévorvtn. as b& éxetrovs exdsSovar AéyorTas 
LRvpuabéws kal roAEpor arretNotvTos eéebotKerar, 
Tpayiva catadirorres Oa THs “EAXNAdS05 ebuyor. 
St@xopevot be 1/AOov eis NOjvas, Kal rabeabévres 
émt Tov édéou Bapov nEiovy BonOetaOai. “A@nvator 
dé obx éxdiddvrTes adtods mpds tov Vipvcbéa 
mworenov Unéotnoay, kal Tous wey Taidas ato 
"AréEandpov “Ideuedovra KipvRiov Mévropa e- 
plunidony aréxrewayv abtov && EipvcOéa dedyortu 
ed’ &pwaros Kal wérpas HOn wapermevorra Neet- 

1 Ebpuwdao Acgius: Edpurtans A. 
2 Aieyéou Heyne: aiydou A. 





1 See ahove, 1. 7. 4, and below, mi. 9. 1. 

2 See above, 21. 7. 6. 

3 Ceyx, king of Trachis, who had given shelter and hospi- 
tality to Hercules. See abova, ii. 7.7. Compare Diodorus 
Steulus, iv. 57, who agrees with Apollodorus as to the threats 
of Eurystheus and the consequent fight of the children of 
Hercules from Trachis to Athens. According to Hecataeus, 
quoted by Longimus (De sublimitate, 27), king Ceyx arderect 
them out of the country, pleading his powerlessness to protect 
them. Compare Pansanias, i. 32. 6. 

# Compare Scholiast on Aristophanes, Anighls, 1151, who 
mentions that the Heraclids took refuge at the altar of Merey. 
As to the altar of Mercy see helow, iii. 7.1 note. Apollodurus 
has omitted a famous episode in tho war which the Athenians 
waged with the Argives in defence of the children of Tlercules. 
An oracle having declared that victory would rest with the 
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vf Eurypylus, he had Thettalus; by Epicaste, daugh - 
ter of Augeas, he had Thestalus; by Parthenope, 
daughter of Stymphalus, he had Everes; by Auge, 
daughter of Aleus, he had Telephus:! by Astyoche, 
daughter of Phylas, he had Tlepolemus ;? by Asty- 
damia, daughter of Amyntor, he had Ctesippus; by 
Autonoe. daughter of Pireus, he had Palaemon. 
VIET. When Hercules had been translated tu the 
gods, lus sons fled from Eurystheus and caine to 
Ceyx.8 But when Eurystheus demanded their sur- 
render and threatened war, they were afraid, and, 
quitting Trachis, fled through Greeee. Being pur- 
sued, they came to Athens, and sitting down on the 
altar of Mercy, elained protection.! Refusing to 
surrender them, the Athenians bore the brunt of 
war with Hurystheus, and slew his sons. Alexander, 
Iphiinedon, Eurybius, Mentor and Perimedes. Kury- 
stheus himself fled in a chariot, but was pursued and 
slain by Hyllus just as he was driving past the 


Athemans if a high-born maiden were sacrificed to Perse- 
plone, a voluntary victim was found inthe person af Macaria, 
daughter of Hercules, who gave herself freely to die for 
Athens. See Kuvipides. Herackeae, 406 syq., 488 egy; Pau- 
sunias, 7. 32. 6: Zenobins. Cent. in. 6); Timaeus, Leaicon, 
8.0. BadA® els voxaplay; Schuhast on Plato, Hippias Major, 
p. 203 a; Scholiast at Arintophanes, 2c. The protection 
afforded by Athens to the swpplant Herachds was a subject 
of patriotic pride to the Athenians. See Lysias, ii. 11-10; 
Froerates, Paneyyric, 15 and 16. The story was told by 
Pherecydes, who represented Demophon, son of Theseus, as 
the protector of the Herachds at Athens See Antoninus 
Liberals, Transform. 33. In this he may have been followed 
by Euripides, who in his play on the subject introduces 
Demophon as king of Athens and champion of the Leraclids 
(Heraclidae, 111 sqq.). But, according to Pausanias (1. 32. 6), 
ib was not Demophon but his father Theseus who received 
the refugees and declined to surrender them to Nurystheus. 
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povibas! xreve brwkas” Trros, Kat Thy Kebadrn 
atotenay Arepyvy Oldwow 1) dé xepelat rovs 
adbfarpovs eEwpukey avroi. 

! Saeiparldas Kh: xetporldas .\ 

' Traditions varied concernmg the death and burial of 
Kurystheus. Diodorus Sicnlus (iv. 57. 6), in agreement with 
Apollodorus, says that all the sons of Eurystheus were slain 
in the hattle, and that the kmg himeelf, fleeing in his chaviot, 
was killed by Hyllus, son of Hercules. According to Pausa- 
nias (i. 44. 9), the tomb of KMurysthens was near the Scironian 
Rocks, where he had been killed by Tolaus (not Hyllus) as he 
was fleeing home alter the battle. According to Enripides, 
he was captured by Iolaus al the Scrronian Rocks and carried 
a prisoner to Alemena, who ordered him to execution, 
although the Athenians interceded for his life ; and his hody 
was buried before the sanctuary of Athena at Pallene, an 
Attic township situated betweon Athens and Marathon See 
Euripides, Heraclidac, 843 syq., 928 aqg., 1080 sqy. Aceording 
to Strabo (viii. 6.19, p. 377), Eurystheus marched against 
the Herachds and [olaus at: Marathon ; he fell in the battle, 
and his body was buried at Gargettus, but his head was cut 
off and buried separately in Tricorythus, under the ligh road, 
at the spring Macaria, and the place was hence called ‘the 
Head of Eurystheus.” Thus Strabo lays the scene of the 
battle and of the death of Kurystheus at Marathon, From 
Pansanias (i, 32. 6) we know that the spring Macaria, named 
after the heroine who sacrificed herself to gain the victory 
for the Heraclids, was at Marathon. Tho naine seems to 
have been applied to the powerful subterranean spriugs 
which form a great marsh at the northern end of the plain of 
Marathon. The ancient high road, under which the head 
of Eurystheus was buried, and of which traces existed down 
to modern times, here ran between the marsh on the one 
hand and the steep slope of the mountain on the other. At 
the northern end of the narrow defile thus formed by the 
marsh and the mountain stands the modern village of Kato- 
Souli, which is proved by inscriptions to have ocenpied the 
site of the ancient Tricorythus. Sec W.M, Leake, Whe Demi 
of Athena, 2nd ed. (London, 1841), pp. 95 sq., and my com- 
mentary on Pausanias, vol. 11. pp. 432, 489 sy. But Pallene, 
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Scironian cliffs; and Hyllus cut off his head and gave 
't to Alemena; and she gouged out his eyes with 
weaving-pins.! 


at or near which, according to Euripides, the body of 
Eurystheus was buried, lay some eighteen miles or so away 
at the northern foot of Mount Hymettus, in the gap which 
divides the high and steep mountains of Pentelicus and 
Hymettus from each other. That gap, forming the only 
gateway into the plam of Athens from the north-east, was 
Stralugically very important, and hence was naturally the 
scene of various battles, legendary or Instoral. Gargettus, 
where, according to Strabo, confirmed by Hesychius and 
Stephanus Byzantius (s.v. Tapyntrds), the headless trunk of 
Kurystheus was interred, seems to have lain on the opposite 
side of the gap, near the foot of Pentelicus, where a small] 
modern village, Garito, apparently preserves the ancient name. 
Nee W. M. Leake, op. ett. pp. 26 sqq., 44-47; Kurten von 
Altika, Hrlauternder Tewt, Heft Il, von A. Mulchhoefer 
(Berlin, 1883), pp. 35 (who differs as to the site of Gargettus) ; 
Guides-Joanne, Gréce, par B. Haussoullier, i. (Paris, 1896), pp. 
204 sq. Thus the statements of Euripides and Strabo about 
the place where the body of Eurystheus was buried may be 
reconciled if we suppose that it was interred at Gargettus 
facing over against Pallene, which lay on the opposite or 
southern side of the gap between Pentelicus and Hymettus. 
For the battles said to have heen fought at various times in 
this important pass, see Herodotus, i. 62 eg.; Aristotle, Con- 
stitution of Athens, 15, with Sir J. E. Sandys's note ; Plu- 
tarch, Theseus, 13; Schohast on Eumpides, Heppolytus. 35. 

The statement of Apollodorus that Hyllus killed Enry- 
stheus and brought his head to Alemena, who guuged out his 
eyes with weaving-pins, is repeated by Zenobius (Cent. ii. 61), 
who probably here, as so often, simply copied our author 
without acknowledyment. Acvording to Pindar (Pyth. 1x. 
79 (137) sgq., with the Scholia), the slayer of Eurystheus was 
not Hyllus but Folaus; and this seems to have been the 
cormmon tradition. 

Can we explain the curious tradition that the severed head 
and body of the foeman Eurystheus were buried separately 
many miles apart, and both of them in passes strategically 
important? According to Kuripides (Heraclidac, 1026 sqq.), 
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Eurystheus, before being killed by the order of Alcmena, 
announced to the Athenians that, in gratitude for then 
merciful, though fruitless, imtercession with Alcmena, he 
would still, after his death, lying beneath the sud, be a friend 
and saviour to Atheus, but a stern fue to the descendanis of 
the Heraclids—that is, to the Argives and Spartans. both of 
whom traved the blood of their kings to Hercules. Further, 
he bade the Athenians not Lo pour libatiuns or shed blood on 
his grave, for even without such offerings he would m death 
benefit them and injure their onemies, whom he would drive 
home, defeated, from the borders of Attica. From this it 
would seem that the ghost of Hurystheuy was supposed to 
guard Attica against Invasion ; hence we can understand why 
his body should be divided in two and the severed parts 
buried in different passes by which enemies might march 
into the country, because in this way the ghost might 
reasonably he expected to do double duty as a sonnel or 
spiritual outpost in two important places at the same tame. 
Smoularly the dead Oedipus in Ins grave at Athens was 
Doheved to protect the vountry and ensure ith welfare, See 
Sophocles, Ocdipus Colon us, 576 syg , 1518-1534, 1760-1765 ; 
Aristides, Or, xlvi. vol. 1i. p. 230, ed. (1. Dindorf. So Orestes, 
in gratitude for his acquittal at Athens, 15 represented hy 
Aeschylus as promising that even when he 1s in lus grave he 
will prevent any Argive Icader fre marching against Attica. 
See Aeschylus, Humenides, 732 (762) sqy Aud Euripides 
makes Hector declare that the foreigners who had fought in 
‘lefence of Troy were “no sinall security to the city ” even 
when ‘‘they had fallen and were lyiug in thew hcaped-up 
graves.” See Euripides, Rhesus, 4138-415. Thene exampler 
show that in the opinion of the Greeks the ghosts even of 
foreigners could serve as guardian spirits of a cuuntry to 
which they were attached by ties of yratitude ov affection : 
tor in each of the cases I have cited the dead man who was 
thought to protect either Attica or Troy was a stranger from 
a strange land. Some of the Scythians in antiquity used to 
cut off the heads of then enemies and stick them on poles 
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Alter Eurystheus had pershed, the Heraclids 
came to attack Peloponnese and they captured all 
the cities! When a year had elapsed from their 


over the chimneys of them honses, where the skulls were 
supposed to act as watelnuen or guardians, perhaps by 
repelling any toul feuds that might attempt to enter the 
dwelling by comiug down the chimney. See Werodotus, 
iv, 103. So tribes in Borneo. who make a practice of vutling 
off the heads of their enemies and garnishing thew houses 
with there troplies, smagine that they can propiluate the 
spirits of ther dead toes and convert them into friends and 
protectors by addressing the skulls in endearing langnaye and 
offering them tnod. See Spirete of the Corn and of the Witdl, 
1.24 agg. The veferences in Greek legend to men who habitn- 
ally reheved sthangers of their heads, which they added to 
thei collection of skulls, may point to the former existence 
among {he Crecks of a practace of collecting human skulls for 
the purpose of seuumug the ghostly protection of thei late 
owners, Nee notes on i. 3. LL (Antaeus), 1. 7. 7 (Cyenus). 
Compare Epitome, it 5 (Uenomaus) 3 note on. 7 8 (Events). 

! For the first attempted mvasion of the Peloponnese by 
the Herachds ox sons of Hercules, see Diodorus Siculns. iv, 
48. 1-4. The invasion is connnonly spoken of as a return, 
hecause, thoneh their father Hercules had heen born at 
Thebes in Boeotia, he regarded Myecenae and Tiryns, the 
kingdom of Ins forefathers. as his true hane. The word 
(xd@o80s) here employed by Apollodorus is regularly applied 
by Greek writers to the return of exiles from banishment. 
and in particular to the return of the Herachds. See, for 
example, Strabo, vil, 3. 30, p. 354, vin. +. 1, p. 880, viii, 5.5, 
p. 800, vii. 6. 10, p. 372, villi. 7.1, p. 383, vii. 8.5, p. 389, 
ix. 1. 7, p. 392, x.2.6, p. 451, viii. 1. 3, p. 582, xiv. 2. 0, p. G53 ; 
Pausauias, iv, 3.3, v. 6.3. The ecovresponding verbs, rarép- 
yeodu, ‘to return from exile,” and aard-yer, ‘to bring back 
from exile,” are both used by Apollodorus in these senses. 
Nec ii. 7.2 andl 3, fi, 8.2 and 3, ni. 10.5. The final return 
of the Heraclids. in conjunction with the Dorians, to the 
Peloponnese is dated by Thucydides (i, 12.8) in the emhtieth 
vear after the capture of Troy; according to Pausanias 
tiv, 3. 3), ib ceeurred two geuerations after that event, which 
talies tantly with the estimate of Mhueydides.  Velleims 
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p0opa! wacav Leroravynaov catéa ye, Kab TaUT YD 
yevérbas xpnapas Ssa tous ‘Hpaxretdas édyA0u 
po yap Tov déovTos auTods KaTeAOeiv. SOev drro- 
rerrovres LleXoravyncoy dveywpnaay® eis Mapa- 
Gava kanel xar@eouv, TAnmrddr«as ovy «reitas 

> FON , nm f ‘ ? A 
Qu “KOU ' 

x &Ker Acktpvtoy (TH Baxrnpig yap avrob 
Gepatrovta® mdHocovtos vrébpape) mpi éFeOetr 
adrous* é« TleXorovyjcov, devywou per’ ov« 
9 la e > ig 4 3 “a , vd 4 
Ohiywu jcev eis “Pddov, Kaxel Kar@xet. “TAXos dé 
Thy pev “lodnv cata ras TOD marpds evTords® 
» ‘ \ f 2 f a ¢ f 
éynue, THY bé xdBodor efor trois ‘“Hpaxdeisass 
Katepydcacbat. S60 mrapayevopevos eis Aeros 
? “ . 
éruvOdvero mas dv KarédOorev. 0 bé Geds ebyce * 
mepiueivavtas Tov Tpitov Kapmoy Katépyecbat. 

‘ 
voptoas 58 "TAXos tpirov Kapmov AéyerOas Tiyv 
n / \ a 
tpleriay, Toaodrov epimeivas yporov avy Te 
¢ ; wn 4 
oTpaT® Kathe... tov ‘Hpaxdeous* ert WTeno- 
a? ¢ 
movynaor, Ticapevod Tod ‘Opéorov Ractrevorros 


! Siaryevoudvou Pope Wagner : yevouerav pOapa Hit -yeronevys 
peopas A. 

2 avexdonoay UERR®, O in margin: jadov BC. 

* Gepdmwovra Faber. Separebovra A. 
avrots Heyne: abriv A. 
Tas... evroaus R: evrodyy .\. 

" once A: &xpynoe Mendelssohn. 

7 narijer, .. Tod “Hpaxdéovs, The lacuna way indicated by 
Heyne. Faber proposed to reacl xariye robs ‘HpaxAdous, 
Nee the exegetical note. 


Patereulus (i, 2.1) agrees with Thucydides as to the date, 
and adds for our further satisfaction that the return touk 
place one hundred and twenty years after Hercules had been 
promoted to the rank of deity. 

1 Diodorus Siculus says nothing of this return of the 
Meraclids ta Atticen after the plague, but he recards (iy, 38. 3 
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return, « plague visited the whole uf Peloponnese: 
and an oracle declared that this happened on account 
of the Heraclids, because they had returned before 
the proper time. Hence they quitied Peloponnese 
and retired to Marathon and dwelt there.’ Now 
before they came out of Peloponnese, Tlepulemus 
had killed Licymnius inadvertently: for while 
he was beating a servant with his stick Licymnius 
ran in between ; so he fled with not a few, and came 
to Rhodes, and dwelt there.2 But Hyllus married 
fole accorcing to his father’s commands, and sought 
to effcet the return of the Heraclids. So he went 
to Delphi and inquired how they should return: 
and the god said that they should await the third crop 
hefore returning. But Hyllus supposed that the 
third crop signified three years; and having waited 
that time he returned with his army®. . . of 
Hercules to Peloponnese, when Tisamenus, son of 


sq.) that, after their defeat and the death of Hyllus at the 
Isthmus, they retired to Trivorythus and stayed there tor 
tifty years. We have sven (above, p. 278, note on ii. 
8. 1) that Tricorythus was situated at the northern end of 
the plain of Marathon. 

2 For the homicide and exile of Tlepolemus, see Homer, 
Zl, ii, 653-670, with the Scholiast: on 662; Pindar, Olymp. vii. 
27 (50) sqq.; Strabo, xiv. 2. 6, p. 653; Diodorus Siculus, 1v. 58. 
7sq. According to Pindar, the homicide was apparently not 
accidental, hut committed in a fit of anger with a staff at 
olive-wooid, 

® He was met. by a Peloponnesian army at the Isthmus of 
Corinth and there defeated and slain in single combat by 
Kchemus, king of Tegea. Then, in virtue of a treaty which 
they had concluded with their adversaries, the Heraclids 
retreated to Attica and did not attempt the invasion of 
Peloponnese again for fifty years. See Diodorus Siculus, iv. 
58,1-5; Pansanias, viii. 5.1. These events may have been 
recorded by Apollodorus in the lacuna which follows. 
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TleXotravyyciory, Kat yevouéuns Tadey payns viK- 
~ ’ 3 f 
@ot lexorovynoioe xai “Apioropayos Ovnoxes. 
érei 58 jvdpoOncav of [Kreodaiov]! raises, 
éypavto mept KaOddov. Tod Geod Ce eitravtos 8 Te 
fal / 
Kal 7 mpotepov, Trjpevos ATLaTo Néyeov TovTw 
mecOévras* arvuxfoa. o 6& Geog avelre Tau 
dtuxnpdtov avrovs altious elvyas’ Tuvs yap y¥pN- 
\ ‘4 \ n 
opovs ov cuuBdrrew. Aéyew yap ov ys GANA 
lal a ‘ A 
yeveds Kapiov TplTov, Kat oTEvuypay THY evpv- 
ydotopu, Seay kata rov “la@wor éyovre rijv 
Airtaccar. tadra Vi}uevos dxovoas rotate Tor 

! KAeoSafov Gale, bracketed by Westermann and Miller, 
hut uot hy Bekker, Hercher, aud Wagner: «devadau A. 
We should perhaps read ’Apiurropdxou. 

2 weoOevras conjectured by Comiuchnus. prefered by 
Gale; meodévra Heyne, Westermann, Miller, Bekker, 
Hercher, apparently following the MLSS. Wagner's note 
meabévras A seems Lo be a mistihe for wewdévra -\, 

+ orevuypay Thy ebpuyderopa, Gekiay kata Toy “lobpdy exovrs 

\ t , ‘ . } 

Thy Btdacoay Mfeyne, Bekker, UWercher: orepvypby thy rhy 
ebpvydoropa Sebidy kara Thy “Io@udy Exovra thy OddAaccay Wi. 
nev, Which IT cannot constrac. 





1 Punsanias at tirst dated the return of the Heraclids in 
the reign of this king (31. 18. 7, 1. 1. 8: compare iv. 3.3), 
but he afterwards retracted this opinion (vill. 5, 1). 

2 This Aristomachus was a son of Cleoducus (Puuswuas, 11, 
7. 6), who was a son of Hyllus (Pausanias, ni. 15. 10), who 
was a son of Hercules (Pausamas, 1.35. 8). ArisLomachus 
was the father of Aristodemus, Tementus, and Cresphontes 
(Pausanias, 1. 18. 7. vili, 5. 6). of whom Temems and 
Cresphontes led the Herachds and Dorians im their final 
mvasion and conquest of Peloponnese (Pausamuas, ii. 18, 7, 
Vv. 8.5 sg vid b, will 5. 6. a. 38. 10). Compare Herodotus. 
vi, 62, who indicates the descent of Atistodemus fron Her 
cules voncisely by speaking of ** Aristedemus, the son of 
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Orevles, Wad reigiuny over the Pelopunnuesians.! Aud 
in another battle the Peloponnesians were victorious, 
and Aristomachus* was slain. But when the sons 
of Cleodaeus*® were grown to man’s estate, they 
inquired of the oracle concerning their return. And 
the god having given the same answer as before, 
Temenus blamed him, saying that when they had 
obeyed the oracle they had been unfortunate. But 
the god retorted that they were themselves to blame 
for their misfortunes, for they did not understand the 
oracles, seeing that by “the third crop” he meant, 
not a crop of the earth, but a crop of a generation, 
and that by the narrows he meant the broad-bellied 
sea on the right of the Isthmus. On hearing that, 


Aristomachus, the son of Cleodaeus, the son of Hyllus.” Thus, 
according to the traditional genealogy, the conquerors of the 
Peloponnese were yreat-great-grandsons of Hercules. With 
regard to Aristomachus, the father of the conquerors, Pausa- 
nias says (ii, 7. 6) that he missed his chance of returning to 
Peloponnese through mistaking the meaning of the oracle. 
The reference seems to be to the oracle about “ the narrows,” 
which is reported by Apolloclorus (see helow, note +). 

* As Heyne pointed out, the name Cleodaeus here ix 
almost certainly wrong, whether we suppose the mistake to 
have been inade by Apollodorus himself or by a copyist. For 
Cleodaens was the father of Aristomachus, whose death in 
battle Apollodorus has just recorded: and, as the sequel 
clearly proves, the reference 13 here not to the brothers hut 
to the sons of Aristomachus, namely, Temenus and Cres- 
phontes, the conquerors of the Peloponnese. Compare the 
preceding note, 

4 The oracle waa recorded and derided hy the cynical 
philosopher Oenomans, who, having heen deceived by what 
purported to be a revelation of the deity, made it his business 
to expose the whole oracular machinery to the ridicule and 
eontempt of the public. This he cid in a work entitled On 
Oracles, or the Haposure of Quacks, of which Kusemus has 
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TpUTOH, Kal rads émygaro | Tis Lox pisos cides, 
vov am éxelvou 0 vores Navaakros Aéyerat. éxel 
& dvrtos tod orpareduaros 'Aptorédnuos Kepav- 
vobels aréBave, waidas katadstroy é& 'Apyelas 
Tis Adreaiwvos S:60p0us, Edpucdérn cal Tpownréa. 
cuvéBn O¢ kat roy otpatov ev Navirdeto cup- 
hope mepireceiv. ehavyn yap avdrols pdtytts ypn- 
gwous A€yor Kal evOedSov, dv evdusocav pdryor 
eivas él AVN TOD aTparot mpos FLeXoTourotmr 
dmeatarpevoy. TovTOY udev cdKorrin ‘Immorns 6 
‘budavros tod “Avtidyou Tod ‘Hpaxddous tuxor 
amécrever, obtws dé yevouevou TovToV TO jer 
vauTixoyv SiapPapercar THY vedy dar@dcTO, TO Se 
melov nTuYnTE Meum, Kal SuedvOn TO oTpaTEUpA, 
xpopévov S& mepl Tijs cuppopds Tyuerov, Kai 
tod Oeod Sia Tod pavrews yevéobae tadra 
NéyouToS, Kal KerevovTos puyabedoa Séxa ern TOY 
avedovra Kar ypnoacbar hycnove TS TpLiopbdrAu@, 
Tov pev ‘lorrotny épuyddevoay, Tov dé tpidpOanr- 
' rhtaro Acyius: érdowero A. 


A re et ere le ate le Ame te - 





Praeparatio Evangelii, v. 20) we learn that when Avistoma- 
chus appled to the oracle, he was answered, ‘‘ The gods 
declare victory tu thee hy the way of the narrows” (Nl«ny ga 
galvovar Geol &:’ dd070 orevdypwv), This the inquirer understvod 
to mean ‘‘by the Isthmus of Corinth,” sail on that under- 
standing the Heraclids attempted to enter Peloponnese by 
the Isthmus, but were defeated. Being taxed with deception, 
the god explained that when he said *‘ the narrows” he really 
meant ‘the broads,” that is, the sea at the mouth of the 
Gulf of Corinth. Compare K.0O. Muller, Die Dorter®, i. 58 ag., 
who would restore the ‘‘retort courteous ” of the oracle in 
two iambic lines as follows :— 

yevetis ydp, ob vis xaprov ékefroy rplrov 

nal ri arevuypay ab thy elpuydaropa 

— txovra cara rhv SoOuby debidy. 
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‘Temenus ioade ready the army and built ships in 
Locris where the place is new namwned Naupactun 
from that.) While the army was there, Aristo- 
demus was killed by a thunderbolt,? leaving twin 
sons, Eurysthenes and Procles, by Argia, daughter of 
Autesion.? And it chanced that a ecalainily also 
befell the army at Naupactus. For there appeared to 
them a soothsayer reciting oracles ia fine frenzy, 
whom they took for a magician sent by the Pelopon- 
nesians Lo be the ruin of the army. So Aippotes. 
son of Phylas, sou of Antiochus, son of Aereules, 
threw a javelin at hon, and jit and killed him.! 
In consequence of that, the naval force perished 
with the destruction of the fleet, and the land force 
suffered from famine, and the army disbanded. 
When Temenus inquired of the oracle concerning 
this calamity, the god said that these things were 
done by the soothsayer® and he ordered him to 
banish the slayer for ten years and to take for his 
guide the Three-eyed One. So they banished Hip- 
potes, and sought for the Three-Eyed One," And 

1 Naupactus means “ship-built.” Compare Strabo, 1x 4 7; 
Pausanias, iv, 26. 1, x. 88. 10. 

* Anmstodemus was a son of Aristomachus and brother of 
Temenus and Cresphontes, the conyuerors of the Peloponnese 
(Pausamias, ii, 18. 7). Some said he was shot by Apollo at 
Delphi for not consulting the oracle, but others said he was 
murdered by the childien of Pylades and Klectra (Pausanias, 
ini. 1. 6). Apollodorus clearly adopts the foriner of these two 
accounts ; the rationalistic Pausanias preferred the latter. 

* Compare Herodotus, vi. 52. 

4 The soothsayer was Carnus, an Acarnanian ; the Dorians 
continued to propitiate the soul of the murdered seer after 
his death. See Pausanias, ni. 13. 4; Conon, Narrationes, 
26; Scholiast on Theocritus, v. 83. 

® That is, by the angry spint of the murdered man. 

6 With this and what follows compare Pausanias, v. 3. 5 sy.; 
Suidas, 8.v. Tprdpbadpyos ; and as to Oxylus, compare Strabo, 
viii. 3. 33, p. 357. ausanias calls Oxylus the son of Haemon. 
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Barovtes ody Tov ypnopor, TodTou Fyeudva 
Totobrral. Kak coupBarovres Tois rodeptols Kab 
T@ TelO Kal TO vavTiK® mMpoTepodar sTpUT@, Kal 
Ticapevov xreivouvos tov ‘Opértov. OvicKovar &é 
ocvupmayodyres avtots of Aiytuiov maides, Wedp- 
dvros cab Adwas. 

"Enresd) <dé> éxparnoav Tedoroviijcou, tpets 
iSpicavto Bwopods matpdovu Ads, cal eri rovTav 

— / \ 

éOveay, cal éxdnpobyTo Tas ToNets. TP@TN pEY 
oby rE “Apyos, Seutépa <de> Aaxedatuov, 

f oe ‘ / ¢ be i) la SY) 
tpitn 0& Meconvn. Kopiodyrer 6€ vdpiay VoaTos, 
edoke Wiihov Barelr éxacrov. Tijwevos ody rai 
ot Apiorodijpou raises Tpoxrrs cab Kipucbémmnes 
éBarov rious, Kperdhovrns 5¢ Bovrdpeevos Meo- 
oyvyy Nayely vis évéBare Barov, tavryns & 
diarudeions ex tovs SVo0 Kdajpous avadarivas, 
e a] ’ Se Aes t \ n T 4 8 / 
edevabetans dé mrparns | wer tis Typévov, Sevrépas 
Sé rhe trav ‘Apiorodypou tmatdar, Meaanuny 


1 pathyuery Acgius: xadnuevov A, 

2 novopbdrmou. Frazer (compare Vansanias, Vv. 3.5 5 Suidas, 
8.¥. Tpidpadpos); povodidAue Wagner and previous editors, 
following apparently tho MSN. 

3 dxxéxomro Gale, Heyue, tor éxdxomru: éfexdxorra Hercher. 
But on the omission of the augment, sec Jelf, Greek Gram- 
mar 4, i, 169, Obs. 4. 4 mpdirns Aegius: mpérov A, 
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they chanced to light on Oxylus, son of Andraeinou, a 
inan sitting on a oue-eyed horse (its other eye having 
been knocked out with an arrow); for he had fled to 
Elis on account of a murder, and was now returning 
trom there to Aectolia after the lapse of a year.! 
So guessing the purport of the oracle, they made 
him their guide. And having engaged the cnemy 
they got the better of him both by land and sea, 
and slew Tisamenus, son of Orestes.2 Their allies, 
Pamphylus and Dyimas, the sons of Aegimius, also 
fell in the fight. 

When they had made themselves masters of Pelo- 
ponnese, they sel up three altars of Paternal Zeus, 
and sacrificed upon them, and cast lots for the 
cities, So the first drawing was for Argos, the second 
for Lacedaemon, and the third for Messene. And 
they brought a pitcher of water, and resolved that 
each should cast in a lot. Now Temenus and the 
two sons of Aristodemus, Procles and Eurysthenes, 
threw stones; But Cresphontes, wishing to have 
Megssene allotted to him, threw in a clod of carth, 
As the clod was dissolved in the water, it could not be 
but that the other two lots should turn up. The lot 
of Temenus having been drawn first, and that of 
the sons of Aristodemus secoud, Cresphontes got 


1 The homicide is said to have been accidental; according 
to one account, the victim was the homicide’s brother. See 
Pausanias, v. 3.7. As to the hanishinent of a murderer for 
a year, see note on ii. 5. 11. 

* Pausanias gives a different account of the death of 
Tisamenus. He says that, being expelled from Lacedaemon 
and Argos by the returning Heraclidsa, king Tiyamenus led 
an army to Achaia and there fell in a battle with the Tomans. 
who then inhabited that district uf Greece. See Pausaniag, 
ii, 18.8, vii. 1. 7 og, 
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5 @\aBe! Kpéoghovrns. él 6€ tots Bwpois ols ebv- 
a e 

cay evpov onuela Keipeva, ot ev NayovTes “A pyos 
al e ¥ 

dpdvov, ai §é Aaxedaipova® Spdkovra, of 5¢ Mec- 

, a“ e 

onvny Gdomexa. rept d¢ TOY onpetwy Erexor oi 

paves, Tols pev Tov dpdvov cataraBodat® érri 

THS TWodEws pévery dpevov (uh yap eyew adap 

jopevouevoy TO Onpiov), Tors bé Spadxorra KarTa- 

raBdvras Sewods éredvras édeyov éoecOat, Tavs 

dé THY ddwreka Sortous. 
Trevos pev obv Tapameuropuevos TOUS Twaldas 
b) “a 
"AryéAaov cal Evpvarvdov nat Kadniap, rh Ouyarpl 
mpocavetyev “CpvnOol cat tH tavrys dvdp) An- 
hovrTn. GGev of watdes melOaval rivas* ért mcdG 
Tov watépa avrav hovedoa. syevouévov Sé Tov 
€ 
ddvou tiv Bactreiav o orpatos éyew edicatwcer 
4 
"Tpvnbe wal Anupovrny® Kpeopovrns dé ov TroAUY 
, 
Meconvns Bactietoas xpovoy peta S00 mwaidwy 
a 
dovevels améBave. Iorudovrns 68 éBacideveen, 
a n € wn \ a 
avrav® ray “Hpaxredav vardpyav, kal Thy Tod 

1 Zsaxe Hercher. 

2 Aaedaiuova Ei: Aanedaluova Aaydyres A. 

3 xaradapotow KH, According to Heyne, the MSS. have 
KaraBadovet, 

* rivas Faber, Westermann, Hercher, Wagner: rivavas A, 
Bekker. Heyne conjectured Trravlous from Tirdvy or Tirava, 
a town near Sicyon. See Pausanias, ii. 11. 3-ii. 12. 1; 
Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. Tlrava, who recognizes the ad- 
jective Tirdytos. 

5 “Yovnbd nal Anipdyrny Heyne: spyndot nat Syipdvry A. 

S airds Faber: «at ards Hercher. 





2 As to the drawing of the lots, and the stratagem by 
which Cresphontes secured Messenia for himself, see Poly- 
aenus, Strategy. i. 6; Pausanias, iv. 3. 4 sg. Sophocles alludes 
to the stratagem (Ajax, 1283 sgg., with the Scholiast on 1285), 
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Messene.! And on the altars on which they sacri- 
ficed they found signs lying: for they who got Argos 
by the lot found a toad; those who got Lacedaemon 
found a serpent; and those who got Messene found 
a fox.2 As to these signs the seers said that those 
who found the toad had better stay in the city (seeing 
that the animal has no strength when it walks); that 
those who found the serpent would be terrible in 
attack, and that those who found the fox would be 
wily. 

Now Temenus, passing over his sons Agelaus, 
Hurypylus, and Callias, favoured his daughter Hyrne- 
tho and her husband Deiphontes; hence his sons 
hired some fellows to murder their father.2 On the 
perpetration of the murder the army decided that 
the kingdom belonged to Hyrnetho‘ and Deiphontes. 
Cresphontes had not Jong reigned over Messene when 
he was murdered with two of his sons;5 and Poly- 
phontes, one of the true Heraclids, came to the 


2 In the famous paintings by Polygnotus at Delphi, the 
painter depicted Menelaus, king of Sparta, with the device 
of a serpent on his shield. See Pausanias, x. 26.3. The 
great Messenian hero Aristomenes is said to have escaped by 
the help ot a fox from the pit into which he had been thrown 
by the Lacedacmonians. See Pausaniaa, iv. 18. 6 sg. I do 
hot remeniber to have met with any evidence, other than that 
of Apollodorus, as to the association of the toad with Argos. 

3 Compare Pansamias, i. 19. 1, ii. 28. 2 egg., who agrees as 
to the names of Hyrnetho and her hushand Deiphontes, but 
differs as to the sons of Temenus, whom he calls Cisus, Cerynes 
Phalces, and Agraeus. 

4 The grave of Hyrnetho was shown at Argos, but she is 
saicl to have been accidentally killed by her brother Phalces 
near Epidaurus, and Jong afterwards she was worshipped in a 
sacred grove of olives and other trees on the place of her death, 
Nee Pausanias, ii, 23. 8, ii. 28. 3-7 

> Compare Pausanias, iv 3. 7. 
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povevdevros yuvaine Mepomay dovoay érafev. 
avppédn dé Kal abros, Tpirov yap exyoura | maloa 
Meporry Kahoupevov Atrutov* ddoxe TO éautijs 
marpl tpépenv. ovTos avdpabels | Kah npipa KaTen- 
Owv éxtetve Tlorudavrny cat tiv marpdav Bact- 
Nelav arénaev. 

1 Atmuroy Heyne : afyurror A. 


rat mites mth Manet pur meat ms en am 











} Compare Hyginus, Pah, 137. 
+ Compare Patisamian, 1. 3.7 ag. (Who does nut taune 
Poly phontes) ; HWyyinus, Jab 18d, According to Ha gins, 
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throne and took to wife, against her will, Merope, 
the wife of the murdered man.! But he too was 
slain. For Merope had a third son, called Aepytus. 
whom she gave to her own father to bring up. When 
he was come to manhood he seerctly returned. 
killed Polyphontes, and recovered the kingdom of 
his fathers.? 

the name of the son olf Cresphuntes who survived to avenge 
his fathers murder was Telephon. This story of Merupe, 


Aepytns, and Polyphontes is the theme of Matthew Arnold's 
tragedy AZerope. an imitation of the antique, 
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T, "Karel 6€ to ‘Ivayecov Srepyoperot yévos tovs 
ame Bydov péype Tov “Hoakredav Sedyrwoxaper, 
exouévas Aéywuer Kal Ta Tepi ’Ayijvopos. ws 
yap nyiv rérexTas, Sto AtBiyn eyévvnee waidas 
éx Tlocedavos, Bixov nal Ayijvopa. Bijdos per 
ody Bactrevov Aiyurrrioy tods mpoeipypévovs 
eyévynoev, “Ayjvop 8& mapayevopuevos eis THY 
Powinnv’ yapet les cates kat Texvot Juya- 
répa pev Edporny, waidas 6¢ KadSpov wai Poivina 
Kat Kidoca. tives 8¢ Evpewmrny od *Ayivopos 


! bowlkeyy Ewperius, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: cdpdmrny 
A, Westermann, Muller, who Inackets the clause mapayevd- 
Hevos eis Etparyy. 


ae eee en ge at Leet nl crete oo 


' See above, ii. 1. 4. 

2 The ancients were nol agreed us to the gencalugics of 
these mythical ancestors of the Phoenicians, Culicians, and 
Thebans. See the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. 
ii, 178, iii. 1186. Among the authorities whose divergent 
views are reported in these passages by the Scholiast are 
Hesiod, Pherecydes, Asclepiacdes, and Antimachus. Moschus 
(ii. 49 and 42) ayrees with Apollodorus that the mother of 
Europa was Telephassa, but differs from him ar to her father 
(gee below). According to Hyginus (fab. 6 and 178), the 
mother who bore Cadinus and Ituropa to Agenor was nol 
Telephassa but Argiope. According to Euripides, Agenor 
had three sons, Cilix, Phoenix, and Thasus. See Scholiast 
on Euripides, Phoenissae, 6. Pausanias agrecs with regard 
to Thasus, saying that the natives of Thasos were Phoenicians 
by descent and traced their origin to this Thasus, son of 
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I. Having now ran over the family of Inachus and 
deseribed them from Belus down to the Heraclids, 
we have next to speak of the house of Agenor. For 
as I have said,! Libya had by Poseidon two sons, 
Belus and Agenor. Now Belus reigned over the 
Eyyplians and begat the aforesaid sons; but Agenor 
wenl to Phoenicia, marricd Telephassa, and begat a 
daughter Europa and three sons, Cadmus, Phoenix, 
and Cilix.? But some say that Huropa was a daughter 


Agenor (Pausunias, v. 25. 12). du saying this, Pausanias 
followed Herodotus, whi tells ts that the Phoenician colonists 
of Thasos discovered wonderful gold mines there, which the 
historian had visited (Herodotus, vi. 46 9g.). and that they 
had founded a sanctuary of Hercules in the island (ii, 44) 
Herodotus also (vii. 91) represents Cihx ag a son of the 
Phoeniciau Agenor, and he tells us (iv. 147) that Cadiuus, son 
af Agenor, left a Phoenician colon} in the island of Theta. 
Diodorus Siculus reports (v. 59. 2 sq.) that Codmus, son of 
Agenor, planted a Phoenician colony in Rhodes, and that the 
descendants of the colonists continued to hold the hereditary 
priesthood of Poseidon, whose worship had been instituted 
by Cadmus. He mentions also that in the sanctuary of 
Athena at Lindus, in Rhodes, there was a tripod of ancient 
‘tyle bearmg a Phoemcian msoription. The statement has 
heen confirmed i recent years by the discovery of the otticial 
record of the temple of Lindian Athena in Rhodes. For m 
this record, engraved on a marble slab, there occurs the 
followimg entry: ‘Cadmus (dedicated) a bronze tripod 
engraved with *Phoauician letters, as Polyzalus relates iu the 
fourth book of the histories.” Sce Chr. Blinkenherg, Le 
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ara Doimnos €yovet. Tavrns Levy épacGeis,' 
tAdbov aromiéwy,* Tadpos xetponOns yevdmevos, 
éerBiBacbeicay Sia Tis Oardoons éxouicer eis 
Kpyrnv. 1 86, exe? cuvevvacbévros adr Ads, 
éyévynce Mivaa Saprnddva ‘Paddyavbuy rad’ 
“Ounpov 5& Laprnydav é« Ards rat AacdSapeias 
Ths Bedrepopdvrov. ddhavots Sé Kipémrns ryevo- 
pévyns 6 maryp avrns ’Aynvep éml tnrnow é&é- 
meprpe TOS Taidas, elmaY pa MpoTEepov avacTpéE- 
gew wplv av éEcdpwow Evpornv. cuveEnre dé 
éri ray Oijrnow adbriis Tyrépacca 4 pnrnp kal 


1 gpacdels. In the MSS. there follow the words mlrre: 5:2 
Ths Oaddoons, which, as Heyne says, seem to have arisen 
through confusion with the following ém:A:Bac@eioay 3: ris 
@adrdoons. 

2 jd50u drowAéwy apparently corrupt, omitted hy Heyne, 

Bekker, Hercher : ‘Pédov aroTAdwy Westermann : jdiov amo- 
mvéwy Sevinus: xpéxou axonvéewy Clavier (comparing Schohast 
on Homer, J?. xii. 292, #AAatev éaurdy eis ratpov nal ard rot 
orduaros xpéxov trve): ex pddwr Or éx pobavos apeddoy Wagner 
{comparing Moschus, in. 70). 
Chronique du Temple Lindien (Copenhagen, 1912), p. 324, 
However, from such legends all that we can safely infer is 
that the Greeks traced a blood relationship between the 
Phoenicians and Cuilicians, and recognised a Phoenician 
element in sone of the Greek islands and parts of the main- 
land, If Europa was, as seems possible, a personification of 
the moon in the shape of a cow (see The Dying God, p. 88), 
we might perhaps interpret the quest of the sons of Agenor 
for their lost sister as a mythical description of Phoenician 
mariners steering westward towards tle moon which they 
saw with her silver horns setting in the sea, 

1 Europa was a daughter of Phoenix, according to Homer 
(Zt, xiv. 321 sqg.), Bacchylides (xvi. 29 sqq. p. 876, ed. Jebb), 
and Moschus (1. 7). So, too, the Scholiast on Homer (Z2. xii. 
292) calls Europa a daughter of Phoenix. The Scholiast on 
Plato (Téimaeus, p. 24%) speaks of Knropa as a daughter of 
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not of Agenor but of Phoenix.! Zeus loved her, 
and turning himself into a tame bull, he mounted 
her on his back and conveyed her through the sea 
to Crete.2. There Zeus bedded with her, and she 
bore Minos, Sarpedon, and Rhadamanthys ;% but 
according to Homer, Sarpedon was a son of Zeus by 
Laodamia, daughter of Bellerophon.* On the dis- 
appearance of Europa her father Agenor sent out 
his sons in search of her, telling them not to return 
until they had found Europa. With them her 
mother, Telephassa, and Thasus, son of Poseidon, or 


Agenor, or of Phoenix, or of Tityus. Some said that Cadmus 
also was a son, not of Agenor, but of Phoenix (Scholiast on 
Apollonius Rhodius, Argon, iri. 1186). 

® Compare Moschus, ii. 77 sgg.; Scholiast on Homer, J7. xu. 
292 ; Diodorus Sioulus, v. 78. 1; Lucian, Dial, Marin. xv.; 
1d, De dea Syria, 4; Ovid, Metamorph. i. 836 sqq.; id. asti, 
v. 603 sqq.; Hyginus, ab. 178 ; Scriptores rerum mythicarum 
Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 47, 100 (First Vatican 
Mythographer, 148 ; Second Vatican Mythographer, 76), The 
connexion which the myth of Zeus and Europa indicates 
hetween Phoenicia and Crete receives a certain confirmation 
from the worship at Gaza of a god called Marnas, who was 
popularly identified with the Cretan Zeus, His name was 
thought to be derived from a Cretan word marna, meaning 
**maiden”; so that, as Mr. (4. F. Hall has pomted out, 
marnas might signify ‘‘voung man.’ The city is also said 
to have been called Minoa, after Mimos. Sce Stephanus 
Byzantius, sv. Tda¢a. The worship of Marnas, ‘‘ the Cretan 
“Zeus,” persisted at Gaza till 402 a.n., when it was finally 
suppressed and his sanctuary, the Marneion, destroyed. See 
Mark the Deacon’s Life of Porphyry, Bishop of Gaza, 64-71, 
pp. 73-82, G. F. Hill’s translation (Oxford, 1913). From this 
work (ch. 19, p. 24) we learn that Marnas was regarded as 
the lord of rain, and that prayer and sacrifice were offered to 
him in time of drought. As to the god and his relation to 
Crete, see G. F. Hill's introrluction to his translation, pp. 
XXxiL.—-Xxxvili. 

3 Compare Scholiast on Homer, 77. xii. 292: Hyginus, 
Fab, 178. 4+ Homer, J7. 11. 198 sq. 
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douse 0 lloceddvos, ws 5 Depexvons drat 
Kidsxos.! ws 5€ macay rroiovpevos Cytnow ev- 
pely joav Evperny adtvaro, tiv ets oixon 
dvaKxop.dyy aroyvortes a&AAOS GhAAYOD KaATE- 
xnoay,” Polwé pév ev Dowien,® Kiné de Powvinys 
mwAnciov, kat! raécav thy vp éavTod xenpévny 
Xepay moTaye ocdveyyus FTupdum Kerecian 
éxarheoe*® Keduos 8¢ xal Tyrépacaa év Opaen 
xaT@xnoay. opoiws b& Kal Odoos év Opadxy * 
KTicas TOMY Bacov KareKycer. 

Kvpwmrny $8 yijpas “Aoréptos’ 0 Kpyray 
Suvdarns Tous é TavtTys maidas érpeder. oi dé 
as éredcwwOncav, mpds «AdHAOUS éeotaciacar: 
igYovot yap épwra maibdos ds éxadrelto Midaros, 
“Amdrrwvos dé Hr Kal Apeias ris KAcoxav. roi 
be matdos pos Napryddva wadAov oalretws eXor- 
Tos Tokewjoas Miveas érpotépyncer. of be ev 


' Klauos Heyne: iAtkios A 

* kergenany R8O: wargxtoav A 

3 ev bowley Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: qouliyy J\. 

‘$s wat Hercher. 

* nal wmaoar Thy tp’ Eaurot neyevyr Xapor mera avvey'yus 
Hupduw Kidtclay exddere Veyne, Westermann, Muller, Beh 
ker. This seems to he the reading of all the MSS. Wagner 
alters the passage as follows: nal wacay thy Ketmévyr xopar 
Tworaue aiveyyus Tupdum Kidtclay ap éavtod éxdAece, ‘* And 
he called all the country near the river Pyramus after him- 
nelf Cilicia.” But with this rearrangement the words xe- 
pévny xopar become ungraminatical as they stand, and to 
restore the grammar they must be transponet and placed 
alter Tvpdue, 80 as to read: Kal race thy roru® atveyyus 
Tlupduy Kemerny xapar ap cauvtoi KiAinlay eedaere. Hercher 
simply omits 9° éauvrod, which is equally fatal to the gram. 
mar. Tt is better to keep the MN. reading, which gives au 
unobjectionahle seuse 

8 & <vhow mpbs TH - Gpdey Hoyne, ‘This vives the sense 
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according to Pherecydes, of Cilix,! went forth um 
search of her. But when, after diligent search, they 
could not find Europa. they gave up the thought of 
returning home, and took up their abode in divers 
places; Phoenix settled in Phoenicia; Cilix settled 
near Phoenicia, and all the country subject to him- 
self near the river Pyrainus he called Cilicia; and 
Cadnms and Telephassa took up their abode in 
Thrace and in like manner Thasus founded a city 
Thasus ian ishuid off Thrace and dwelt there.“ 
Now <Astertus, prince of the Cretans, married 
Kuropa and brought up her children.’ But when 
they were grown up, they quarrelled with each 
other; for they loved a boy called Miletus, son of 
Apollo by Aria, daughter of Cleochus.t As the 
hoy was more friendly to Sarpedon, Minos went to 
war and had the better of it, and the others fled. 


T According to some writers, Thasns was a son of aAgenor, 
Sov uhove, note ou p. 296. 

2 Apollodorus probably meant to say that Thasus colomzed 
the island of 'Thasos. The text may be corrupt. See Critical 
Note. For the traces of the Phoenicians in Thasos, see 
above, note on p. 296. 

> Compare Scholiast on Homer, I7 xii. 292; Diodorny 
Niculus, iv. 60. 3 (who calls the kmg Asterius). On the place 
uf Asterion or Asters in Cretan mythology, see A. B. Cook, 
Zeus, i, 543 sqy. 

1 With the following legend of the foundation of Miletus 
vompare Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 30 ; Pausamias, vii. 
2. 8 3 Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 186. 








required, have trauslated accordingly. Hercher ay usual 
euts the difficulty by omitting év @pday. 

**Aorépwos Wagner (referring to Diodorns Siculus, .v. 
80. 3): *Agrepfor A, Heyne, Westermann, Miller, Bekker, 
Hercher. 
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Sé avtods® épacOivas réyovew “Atupviouv tod 
Ads cal Kacoveretas, cai 61a rodtov oraciécat. 
“PaddpavOus &€ Trois vnot@tats vopobeTarv, adbts 
guyev eis Borwriay AXKuyyny yapel, cal petar- 
Adéas év “Ai8ou peta Mivaos Sceater. Mivas dé 
Kpijrqv xarowway éyparye vémous, Kal yijuas 
Tlacipanv tiv “Adiov wai Tleponidos, ws <dé>+ 
"Ackrnmiaéins = dyct, Kpyjrny tiv ~“Aorepiou 
Ouyarépa, waidas méev éréxvace Karpéa Aevea- 
Meva Tradmov “Avdpdyewr, Ovyarépas 5é “Andn- 
Anu Flevodixny ’Apiddvny Daidpar, de Tlaperas 
dé viugys Hipupébovra Nydadiava Nptony 
@irdraov, dx 5é Ack:Oéas EvEdvO tov. 

’"Acrepiov® 8 dmaidos drroPavovtos Mivas 
Bactrevev Oérwov Kpijrns éxwdueto. gijcas 8¢ 
mapa Gedy thy Bacrreiav etdydpévat, TOD mug Tev- 


1 spocoxor Heyne: mpooxor A. 

2 weper Heyne: wépn A. 

* abrobs Wagner: airby A, 4 & maerted by Miiller. 

5 "Agreplov A, Wagner: "Acreplwvos Heyne, Wostermann, 
Muller, Bekker. Hercher. 


errr aN SNe PARANA AAENNL AN WIT Meet oA evens at A 


1 Compare Herodotus, i. 1738; Diodorus Siculns, v. 79. 3; 
Strabo, xii. 8. 5, p. 573; Pausanias, vii. 3.7. Sarpedon was 
worshipped as & heroin Lycia. See W. Dittenberger, Ortenias 
Graect Inscriptiones Selectae, No. 652 (vol. ui. p. 281). 

2 Compare Diodorus Siculus, v. 79. 1 sg. 

3 See above, i. 4. 11 note. 

* Daughter of the Sun; compare Apollonius Rhodius, 
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Miletus landed in Caria and there founded a city 
which he called Miletus after himself; and Sarpedon 
allied himself with Cilix, who was at war with the 
Lycians, and having stipulated for a share of the 
country, he became king of Lyciat And Zeus 
granted him to live for three generations. But some 
say that they loved Atymnius, the son of Zeus and 
Cassiepea, and that 1t was about him that they 
quarrelled. Rhadamanthys legislated for the islanders* 
but afterwards he fled to Boeotia and married Alc- 
mena 4; and since his departure from the world he 
acts as judge in Hades along with Minos. Munos, 
residing in Crete, passed laws, and married Pasiphae, 
daughter of the Sun* and Perseis; but Asclepiades 
says that his wife was Crete, daughter of .\sterius. 
He begat sons, to wit, Catreus, Deucalion, Glaucus, 
and Androgeus: and daughters, to wit, Acalle, 
Nenodice, Ariadne, Phaedra; and by a uymph Paria 
he had Eurymedon, Nephalion, Chryses, and Philo- 
laus; and by Dexithea he had Euxanthius. 

Asterius dying childless, Minos wished to reign 
over Crete, but his claim was opposed. So he alleged 
that he had received the kingdom from the gods, 


Argon. iii. 999; Pausanias, ui. 26. 1, v. 95. 9; Antoninus 
Liberalis, Transform. 41; Mythographi Graeci, ed. Wester- 
mann, Appendia Narrationum, p. 379; Ovid, Metumorph. is. 
736. Pausanias interpreted Pasiphae as the moon (iii. 26. 1), 
and this interpretation has been adopted hy some modern 
scholars. The Cretan traditions concerning the marriage of 
Minos and Pasiphae seen: to point to a ritual marriage per- 
formed every eight years at Onossus by the king and queen 
as representatives respectively of the Sun and Moon. See 
The Dying God, pp. 70 sqq.; A. B. Cook, Zeus, 1. 521 sqy. 
(who holds that Europa was originally a Cretan Rarth- 
goddess responsible for the vegetation of the year). 
5 Compare Pausanias, viii. 53. 4, 
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Netware BoowerOas, tv Macipayy eveBiBacer. 
eEGav 88 6 radpos ds adyOevh Bot ovvidOev. i 
5é ’Aoréptoy éyévvnce Tor krynOévta Mivwravpov. 
obros elye Tavpou rpocwTop, Ta Sé AvLTA dvdpds: 
Mivas oe ev 7@ NaBvpwO@ KaTad TivAS KpHa Movs 
Katakreioas avrov ébunarrev. jv Sé 0 AaBv- 
pivOag, bv Aaidados Kxatecxevacer, olxnpa Kxap- 

' Garaccoxparhoas... erijpter omitted by ereher. The 
words seem out of place here. But they orcur in § as well 
as ii, énijptey ES: daijptev A. 

2 AaBaov nal Heyne, Westermann, Miiller: Badoy KSA, 
Wagner: Raddy cat Bekker. * fvSaber ES: Zorwdev A. 








4 Compare Diodurus Siculus, iv. 77,2; J. Teetzes, Chiliades, 
i. 479 egg. (who seems to follow Apolludorus); Lactuntini 
Placidus, on Statins, Theb. v. 431, according to whom the 
bull was sent, in answer tu Minos’s prayer, not by Poseidon 
but by Jupiter (Zeus). 
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and in proof of it he said that whatever he prayed 
for would be done. And in sacrificing to Poseidon 
he prayed that a bull might appear from the depths. 
promising to sacrifice it when it appeared. Poseidon 
did send him up a fine bull, and Minos obtained 
the kingdom, but he sent the bull to the herds and 
sacrificed another.1 Being the first to obtain the 
dominion of the sea, he extended his rule over 
almost all the islands? But angry at him for not 
sacrificing the bull, Poseidon made the animal savage, 
and contrived that Pasiphae should conceive a 
passion for it.? In her love for the bull she found an 
accomplice in Daedalus, an architect, who had been 
banished from Athens for murder. He constructed 
a wooden cow on wheels, took it, hollowed it out in 
the inside, sewed it up in the hide of a cow which 
he had skinned, and set it in the meadow in which 
the bull used to graze. Then he introduced Pasiphae 
into it; and the bull came and coupled with it, as if 
it were a real cow. And she gave birth to Asterius, 
who was called the Minotaur. He had the face of a 
bull, but the rest of him was human; and Minos, in 
compliance with certain oracles, shut him up and 
guarded him in the Labyrinth. Now the Labyrinth 
which Daedalus constructed was a chamber “ that 


* Compare Herodotus, 1. 171; Thucydides, 1. 4 and 8. 

4 Here Apollodorus seems to be following Euripides, who 
in a fragment of his drama, The Cretans, introduces Pasiphae 
excusing herself on the ground that her passion for the bull 
was a form of madness inflicted on her hy Poseidon as a 
punishment for the impiety of her husband Minos, who had 
broken his vow by not sacrificing the bull to the sea-god. See 
W. Schubart und U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorfi, Griech- 
iache Dichterfragmenie, ii, (Berlin. 1907), pp. 74 aq. 

* See helow. iii. 15. 8. 
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mais TwoAUTAOKOLS TAaVOD THY ckodoy. Ta per 
obv mept Mivwtavpov Kai "Avdpdyen nai Patdpay 
kal *Apiddvns év toils rept Oneréws torepor 
epoupmey. 

TI. Karpéws d¢ rot Mivwos ‘Aepdom xa 
Kaupévy kal “Annwootvy cat “AAPaipévas vids 
yivovTat. ypepenw dé Karpel rept catacrpodijs 
Tod Blov o Beds én bro évas Tay rexvav' reOvr} 
EeaOar. Karpeds pér ody drexptBero tovs xpn 
apovs, “ANOapévyns 8& adxotoas, cab Setoas pu 
doveds yévntar Tov tratpos, dpas é« Kpijrns pera 
THS adeAdHS “Amnuocivns wpocioye: Tih Tore 
THs ‘Podov, Kal xatacyov Kpntwiav* avopacev. 
dvaBas 5é em) 7d “AtaBuvptov Karovpevov Spas 
eedoato Tas Tmépié vjcous, KaTiOay bé Kat Kpij- 
THY, Kal Tov TaTpwwy Urouvycbels Gedy, (Spvero 
Bopov “AtaBupiov Aros. pert’ od Todd b& Tis 


V eéevev Ri: waldwy A. 

2 xpytwiay R, Hercher, Wagner: xpariviay A: Kpyryvlay 
Heyne, Westermann, Muller, Bekker (compare Atoplianus 
Byzantius, 8.7. Kpyrnyta). 


—— ee tne A eat ec tre te oe 





1 In the Greek original these words are seemingly a quota- 
tion from a poem, probably a tragedy—perhaps Sophocles’s 
tragedy Daedalus, of which a few fragments survive. See 
Tragicorum Qraccorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck®, pp. 167 sg.; 
Lhe Fragments of Sophoctes, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. i. pp. 
110 sqq. As to the Minotaur and the labyrinth, compare 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 77. 1-5; Plutarch, Zheseus, 15 agq.: 
Hyginus, Fab. 40; Lactantins Placidus, on Statius, Achill. 
192. As to the loves of Pasiphae and the bull, see also 
Scholiast on Kuripides, Hippolytus, 887; J. Tzeizes, Ohiliades, 
i. 479 sqq.; Virgil, Hel. vi. 45 sqq.; Ovid, Ars Amator. 1. 
289 sqq. 

2 See below, iii. 15. 7-9.; Hmteme, i. 7-1). 
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with its tangled windings perplexed the outward 
way.” 1 The story of the Minotaur, and Androgeus, 
und Phaedra, and Ariadne, I will tell hereafter in 
my account of Theseus.? 

IT. But Catreus, son of Minos, had three daughters, 
Aerope, Clymene, and Apemosyne, and a son, Al- 
thaemenes.' When Catreus inquired of the oracle 
how his life should end, the god said that he would 
die by the hand of one of his children. Now Catrens 
hid the oracles, but Althaemenes heard of them, and 
fearing to be his father’s murderer, he set out from 
Crete with his sister Apemosyne, and put in at a 
place in Rhodes, and having taken possession of it 
he called it Cretinia. And having ascended the 
mountain called Atabyrium, he beheld the islands 
round about ; and descrying Crete also and calling to 
mind the gods of his fathers he founded an altar 
of Atabyrian Zeus. But not long afterwards he 


% The twagic story of the involuntary parniciule of Althae- 
weues is similarly told by Diodorus Sieculus, v. 59. 1-4, who 
says that thix murderer of his father and of his sister was 
afterwards worshipped as a hero in Rhodes. 

4 Asto Atabyrian Zeus and his sanctuary on Mount Atabyr- 
ium, Atabyrum, or Atabyris, the highest mountain im Rhodes, 
seo Pindar, Olymp. vii. 87 (159) sqg.; Polybius, vii. 27. 7, ed. 
L. Dindorf; Appian, Bell, Mithridat. 26; Strabo, xiv. 2.12, 
p. 655 ; Diodorus Siculus, v. 59.2; Lactantius, Divio. Institut, 
i. 2%. Diodorus Siculus tells us that the sanctuary, crowning 
a lofty peak, was highly vonerated down to his own time, 
and that the island of Crete was visible from it in the distance. 
Some rude remains of the temple, built of grey limestone, 
still exist on a summit a little lower than the ghest. See 
H. F. Tozer, Zhe Islands of the Aegean (Oxford, 1890), pp. 
220 sq.; Cecil Torr, Rhodes in Ancient Times, (Cambridge, 
1885), pp. 1, 75. Atabyrian Zeus would seem to have been 
worshipped in the form of a bull; for it is said that there 
were bronze images of cattle on the mountain, which bellowed 
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dberdis adtoyerp éeyéveto. “Epphs yap avrijs 
épacbels, ws hevyoucay avrny xaradaBeiv ovx 
ndvvaTo (wepthy yap ab’Tod TH Taye. TOY TOdBV), 
Kata THs 0600 Bipoas vaéaTtpwoe veoddprovs,! 
ep als® dttcbotca,® Hina amo ris xprvns * 
émavyer, pOeciperar. Kat TH ddeADD peyvder To 
yeyovos’ 6 Sé oxippuy vopicas elvas tov Oedv, NAE 
evOopayv arécrewev. *Aepdaryr 0& cat Krupévnv 
Karpels Navrrip diéwow eis dd\Aodards irret- 
pous ameumoAncal. tovtwy ’Aeporny pev éyrpe 
WrecGévns xab rraidas ’Ayapéuvova nal Meve- 
Aaov éréxvoce,® Krvpévny bé yapuel Navrros, 
Kab téxvov matnp yiverat Olaxos cat Tladap}- 
Sous. Katpeds 6@ torepov yipa Kateydpevos 
érd0et tiv Bacirelav "ArOaruéver tH Trad! 
mapadotvat, kat S:a Todto AAGev eis ‘Pddov. 
dmoBas 58 rhs vews abv toils Hpwor® Kard Tuva 
THs Vico ToOToy épnuovy HAavvEeTO LTO TaV Bov- 
KovwV, AnoTas éuBeBAnkevar Soxotvrwav Kal pr) 
Suvapévav axodoat A€yovTos avtov tiv adnOerav 
Sid thy Kpavyiy Tov Kuve, AAA BadrdAMvTov 


| yeoSdprovs ER: veoddpras A. 

2 afs Heyne, Fercher: & MA, Westermann, Miiller. 
Bekker, Wagner. 

3 dAtcbodon WH: dAtcOqoara A. 

4 «phyns Hercher, Wagner: ephrns KA. 

5 éréxvwoe ERR®: erexe A. 

8 Kono? Bekker. 





when some evil was about to befall the state, ancl small 
bronze figures of bulls are still sometunes found on the moun- 
tain. See J. Tuetzes, Ohiliades, iv. 390 eqq.; Scholiast on 
Pindar, Olymp. vii. 87 (159); Cecil Torr, op. cit. p. 76, with 
plate 4. Further, we know from (reek inscriptions found in 
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became the murderer of huis sister. For Hermes 
loved her, and as she fled from him and he could 
not catch her, because she excelled him in speed of 
foot, he spread fresh hides on the path, on which, 
returning from the spring, she slipped and so was 
deflowered. She revealed to her brother what had 
happened, but he, deeming the god a mere pretext, 
kicked her to death. And Catreus gave Aerope and 
Clymene to Nauplius to sell into foreign lands; and 
of these two Aerope became the wife of Plisthenes, 
who begat Agamemnon and Menelaus ; and Clymene 
became the wile of Nauplius, who became the father 
of Oeax and Palamedes, But afterwards in the grip 
of old age Catreus yearned to transmit the kingdom 
to his son Althaemenes, and went for that purpose to 
Rhodes. And having landed from the ship with the 
heroes at a desert place of the island, he was chased 
by the cowherds, who imagined that they were 
pirates on a raid. He told them the truth, but they 
could not hear him for the barking of the dogs, 
and while they pelted him Althaemenes arrived 


the island that there was a religious association which took 
ity name of The Atubyrzasts froin the deity; and one of these 
inseriptions (No. 31) records wu dedication of oxen or bulls 
(robs Bots) to the vod. Nee Inscriptiones Graecae Insularum 
Rhodi, Chalces, Carpathi, cum Saro Oasi, ed. F. Hiller de 
(iaertringen (Berlin, 1895), Nos. 21, 161, $91. The oxen so 
dedicated were probably bronze images of the animals, suc: 
ware found in the island, though Dittenberger thought that 
they were live oxen destined tor sacrifice. See his paper, 
De sacris Bhodivrum Commentatio ultera (Halle, 1887), pp. 
vii. sq. The worship of Atabyrian Zeus may well have been 
of Phoenician origin, for we lave seen that there was a 
Phoenician colony in Rhodes (see above, ini. 1. | note), and the 
name Atabyrian is belioved to be Semitic, equivalent to the 
Hebrew Tabor. See Encyclopaedia Biblica, sv. ‘ Tabor,” 
vol, iii, col. 4881 sqqg. Compare A. B. Cook, Zeus, 1. 642 sqy. 
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Kaxelvov, Taparyevonevos “ANMatyerns dxovticas 
dméxrewven ayvodv Karpéa. padov S& tarepor 
TO yeyoves, evEdmevos UTO yaopaTos expuBy. 

IIT. Acuxariavs 8 éyévovto “[Sopeveds te Kal 
Kirn cat vodos Moros. Vradcos 88 ere vijmtos 
umapyav, pov StoKwv eis pédtros TiPov Trecwr 
amébavev. adbavots $é dvtos a’tod Mivas rod- 
yy Cyrnow trovovmevos Tepl Thy evpécews euav- 
reveto. Kovpytes 5€ elroy avte tpiypwpmartor 
év tais dyédats eyesr Bodv, tov 68 THY TavTns 
xpoav) dpora elxdcas duvnbévra Kal COvra Tov 
maida amrobecey. ouyxdrnbévtar S¢ Ter mway- 
rewy Uorwdos 6 Kozpavod tiv wpoay Ths Boos 
elxace Bdrou xapre@, nab Enrelv rov maida avay- 
kaobels 51a twos pavtelas dvedpe. RéyovTos bé 
Mivwos 6tt def nal Chvta aroraBelv avror, are- 
kreloby oblv Te vexp@. ev auyyavig. 66 Torr 
Tuyxdvev ede Spdxovra él tov vexpov iovra’ 
robtov Badtov AOm déxtetve, Seloas wy Kav™ 


! ypeay WOKS, Hercher, Wagner: deay K (with xpdav 
written as a correction above the line): @éav BC, Heyne, 
Westermann, Miller, Bekker. 

* «dy Bekker: &v HA, Wagner. 





ee ee 


' Compare Diodorus Siculus, v. 79. 4. 

* Glaucus was a son of Minos and Pasiphae. See above, 
ini. 1.2. For the story of his death and resurrection, see 
Tuetzes, Sehol. on Lycophron, 811; Apostulius, Cent. v. 
48; Paluephatus, De ineredib. 27; Hyginus, Mab. 130; id. 
Astronom. ii. 14. Sophocles and Euripides composed trage- 
flies on the subject. See Tragicorum Craecorum Fragmenta, 
ed. A. Nauck*, pp. 216 sqq., 558 sgq.; The Fragments of 
Sophocles, ed. A. C, Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 56 sqq. 

* The cow or calf (for so Hyginus deserihes it) was said fo 
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and killed him with the cast of a javelin, not 
knowing him to be Catreus. Afterwards when he 
learned the truth, he prayed and disappeared in a 
chasm. 

III, To Deucalion were born Idomencus and Crete 
and a bastard son Molus.! But Glaucus, while he 
was yet a child, in chasing a mouse fell into a jar of 
honey and was drowned.” On his disappearance 
Minos nade a great search and consulted diviners as 
to how he should find him. The Curetes told him that 
in his herds he had a cow of three different colours, 
and that the man who could best describe that cow’s 
colour would also restore his son to him alive. So 
when the diviners were assembled, Polyidus, son of 
Coeranus, compared the colour of the cow to the 
fruit of the bramble, and being compelled to seek 
for the child he found him by means of a sort of 
divination. But Minos declaring that he must 
recover him alive, he was shut up with the dead 
body. And while he was in great perplexity, he 
saw a serpent going towards the corpse. He threw 
a stone and killed it, fearing to be killed himself if 


change colour twice a day. or once every four hours, being 
first white, then red, and then black. The diviner Polyidus 
solved the riddle by comparing the colour of the animal to a 
ripening mulberry, which is first white, then red, and finally 
black, See Hyginns, Fab. 136; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lyco- 
phron, 811; Sophocles, quoted by Athenaeus, i1. 36, p. 51 v, 
and Bekker’s Anecdoia Graeca, 1. p. 361, lines 20 sqq.; The 
Fragments of Sophocles, ed. .\. C. Pearson, vol. ii. p. 60, 
frag. 390. 

‘He is suid to have discovered the drowned boy by 
observing an owl which had perched on a wine-cellar and was 
driving away bees. See Hyginus, Fab, 1386. Compare 
Aelian, Nat. Anim. v. 2, from which it would seem that 
Hyginn here followed the tragedy of Pulyidus by Wuripides. 
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autos TedevTHoy, el TL TO CHpa Trafol. épye- 
tat 68 érepos Opdxwv, cal Ocacdpevos vexpov Tov 
mpoTepoy™ deo, eta Uroutpéper moav Kopi~- 
twv, cal tavryny éritliOnow ért wav 76 Tob érépou 

a ; n la 
cha éeriteBeions 6¢ THs woas avéoryn. Oeaca- 
pevos S¢ Tlodvedos nat Gavpacas, rH adrny woav 
mpoceveyror T@ TOD DAavKov cwpate avéorycer, 
’ ‘ 4 ; 4 A +09 o 1 
amortaServ 6€ Mivws tov waida ov8 obttas es 
v A 7 5) t ‘ [lL Xx ¢ 8 v 4S na ) 
Apyos daamévar tov TloAvsdov ela, mpiv 4) tyr 

, \ lol \ \ 
pavreiay diddEa. tov VAad«ov: dvayxacbets de 
Tlorvidos SsddoKet. Kab érrevdy awémdet, KerneveL 

4A n A . A wo“ 
tov [‘AadKoy eis TO oTOpa ewrricat® Kat Tov’TO 
moumoas TradKos THs pavreias* éreddbeTo. Ta 
fa) cal ‘ 
bev obv trepl Tay Tis Kvpwmns dmoyover péxpt 
TODOE j40L NEAEXOW. 
an ’ 
1V. Kdédpos 6¢ arodavoicav Oaras Tyrépac- 
ry oy 
cav, UTd Opaxdv EevicGeis, HrOev eis Aedpovs 
mept tis Kvpdrns muvOavopevos. o 6 Geos 
elme ep) per Evpw@mrns wy wodumparyyoveln, 
yphcOa, S& Kadodnyes Bol, nal mworw xKrivern 

Vt orird capa mdb Dekker: ef rovre cunTdby Ky Wagner : 
el rodro cuumdén A: ef rovTw cupmdfor Heyne, Muller: ¢/ 
Tore cuumddo. Westerman. 

* apdérepov ER (first hand): mpérov Li (second hand, cor- 
rected), 

5 durrica Tzetzes, Schol, on Lycophron, 811, Heyne (in 
nove), Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: érerréaae HA, Heyne (in 
text}, Westermann, Muller. 

4 cis wavretas KW: chy wavrelay A, 


ener eae iene wie a teen eee 


1 Accepting Bekker’s emendation of the test. See Critical 
Note. 

® According tu another account, Glaucus was raised from 
the dead by Aesculapius. See below, iii. 10. 3; Scholiast on 
Pindar, Pyth. iii. 54 (006); Hyginus, ab, 493 id, Astronom. 
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any harm befel the body. But another serpent 
came, and, seeing the former one dead, departed, 
and then returned, bringing a herb, and placed 
it on the whole body of the other; and no sooner 
was the herb so placed upon it than the dead ser- 
pent came tu life. Surprised at this sight, Polyidus 
applied the sane herb lo the body of Glaucus and 
raised him from the dead.2?. Minos had now got 
back his son, but even so he did not suffer Polyidus 
lo depart to Argos until he had taught Glaucus the 
art of divination. Polyidus taught him on compul- 
sion, and when he was sailing away he bade Glaucus 
spit into his mouth. Glaucus did so and forgot the 
art of divination? Thus much must suffice for my 
account of the descendants of Europa. 

IV. When ‘Telephassa died, Cadinus buried her, 
and alter bemg hospitably received by the Thracians 
he came to Delphi to inquire about Europa. The 
god told him not to trouble about Europa, but to 
he guided by a cow, and to found a city wherever 


ii, 14, lua Tongan tradition a dead boy ws brought to life 
by being covered with the lvaves of a certain trev. Sec 
Pére Reiter, ‘ Traditious Tonguiennes,” Arthropos, xii.—xiii. 
(1917-1918), pp. 1036 sq. ; and Appendix, ‘‘The Resurrec- 
taon of Glaucus.” 

3 It is said that when Cusyandra rerused to giant her 
tavours to Apollo in return for the gift of prophecy which he 
had bestowed on her, he spat unto her mouth and so prevented 
her from convincing anybody of the truth of her prophecies. 
Nee Servius, on Virgil, Aen, 1. 247. On ancient superstitions 
about spittle, see Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxviii. 35 8qq.; OC. de 
Mensignac, Recherches Hthnographiques sur la Sative cé le 
Crachat (Bordeaux, 1892), pp. 41 eqg. 
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y BD oe L 4 “~ A \ 
va av arn! wéon xapodoa. torodtov AaBov 
vpnopov Sia Pwxéwv éropedveto, elra Bol cuv- 
a ? 
tuxav év tos Tedc&yovros Bovxodiows ravry 
KkatomiaOev elmeto. % dé Steftodca Bowwtiav 
a ? An ry 
EKO), TrOdLs evOa viv etot OABas.2 Bovrdpevos 
dé AOnvd xatabdcas thy Body, méwret TIvas THY 
fi e G a 4 3 2 4 a ? \ , f 
pe? éavtov Anvrouévous® amo Tis Apevas xp7- 
na é ? 
uns Bdap: dpovpav dé THY Kpivnv Spdxav, dv é& 
vi a 
"Apeos elmrav tives yeyovévas, TOUS méEiovas TOY 
/ 4 BJ a \ rs 
meupbévtav diépOerpev. adyavantnoas 6€ Kddbuos 
«retve Tov Spaxovra, Kal THs “AOnvas brrobepévns 
TOUS GdovTas avTOD oTeiper. TovTwY O& oTapED- 
~ LA 
Toy averetnav ex ys avdpes evorrrot, ods éxa- 
Aeoav Sraptovs. ovror 86 awéxtevav &dAsjAous, 
et 
oi pev eis épty axovatov' édXOdvres, of 6& dyvo- 
obvres. Depexdons 5é dyow ote Kdbpos, dav éx 
a \ 
ys dvadvopévous avdpas évérrdovs, ér’ adtovs 
1 afey Scholiast on Homer, /2. ii, 494, Hercher: airy AM. 
2 ardats tyOe, voy elor OFBa A, Heyne, Westermaun, Muller, 
Bekker, Wagner : @@a rife: wéAtv Kadpuelay brov viv elow ai 
@7Ba: HW: wdArs omitted by the Ncholiast on Homer, JV. it. 
A94 (Ev0a viv eioly af @7Rat), and by Hercher. 
8 rivas . . . Ambouévous KF, Scholiast on Humer, J/. i. 494. 
Tid, Aniduevoy SA, 
4 aratoiov AN: éxudoiov Ki, 





1 With this story of the foundation of Thebes by Cadmus 
compare Pausanias, ix. 12. 1 4q., 1. 19. 45 Scholiast on 
Homer, Jl. 11. 494; Scholiast on Kuripides, Phoenisaae, 688 
(who quotes the oracle at full length); Scholiast on Aeschylus, 
Seven against Thebes, 486; Hyginus, fab. 178; Ovid, 
Metamorph. in. 6 sqqg. The Scholiast on Humer (/.c¢.) agrees 
almost verbally with Apollodorus, and cites as his authorities 
the Boeotica of Hellanicus and the third book of Apollodorus. 
Hence we may suppose that in this narrative Apollodorus 
followed Hellanions. According to Pausanias, the cow which 
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she should fall down for weariness.! After receiving 
such an oracle he journeyed through Phocis; then 
falling in with a cow among the herds of Pelagon, 
he followed it behind. And after traversing Boeotia, 
it sank down where is now the city of Thebes. 
Wishing to sacrifice the cow to Athena, he sent 
some of his companions to draw water from the 
spring of Ares. But a dragon, which some said 
was the offspring of Ares, guarded the spring and 
destroyed most of those that were sent. In his in- 
dignation Cadmus killed the dragon, and by the 
advice of Athena sowed its teeth. When they were 
sown there rose from the ground armed men whom 
they called Sparti.2 These slew each other, some 
in a chance brawl, and some in ignorance. But 
Pherecydes says that when Cadmus saw armed 
men growmg up out of the ground, he flung stones 


Cadmus followed bore on each flank a white mark resembling 
the full moon; Hyginus says simply that it had the inark of 
the noon un its flank. Varro says (Rerum. rusticarum, iii, 1) 
that Thebes in Bocotia was the oldest city in the world, having 
heen built by King Ogyges before the great flood. The tradi- 
tion of its high antiquity has been recently confirmed by the 
discovery of many Mycenaean remains on the site. See A. D. 
Kerampoullos, in ’ApyatoAoyirdy Aedrioy (Athens, 1917), pp. 
| syq. 

2 That is, “sown.” Compare Euripides, Phoenissue, 939 
sy. For the story of the sowing of the dragon's teeth, sec 
Pausanias, ix. 10. 1; Scholiast on Homer, [/. 11. 494; Hyginus, 
Fab. L78; Ovid, Metamorph. iii. 26-130. Similarly, Javon 
in Colchiy sowed sume of the dragou's tecth which he had 
received from Athena, and from the teeth there spraug up 
armed men, who fought each other. See Apollodorus, i. 9. 25. 
As to the drayon-guarded spring at Thebes, see Euripides, 
Phoenissae, 930 sqg.; Pausanias, 1x. 10. 5, with my note. It 
ls & COMMON superstition that springs are guarded by dragons 
or serpents. Compare The Magie Art and the Mrolution of 
Kings, ii. 155 9qq. 
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éBare* AlGovs, of Se UT GXANAwY vomforTE; 
Barrcchat eis paxnv xaréotycav. wepierw- 
5) La Bi) f 2 a .8 / “+ ; 
Onoav bé wévre, “Rytov Oddalos Xovios “Tareps;- 
Té 3 K to: &é 3 Qe e ve ~ 
voap iLléXapos. GOu0g 0€ UV BY ExTELVEY 
. > e s 
aidsov® émauroy cOnrevoev” Aper ju b& 0 evtauTos 
TOTE OKTO ETN. 
Mera dc tip Gyreiav 'AOnvai atta thy Bact 
f al a 
Nelav' cuterxevace, Leus 56 mKev avT@ yvvaiau. 
a oP wv x 
Appoviav, "Adpodityns wai “Apeoy Guyarépa. Kal 
Cl - é 4 oY r 4s al 
wavres Geo xatadurovres Tov ovpavov, cv TH) 
— 4 ’ ’ 
Kaspuele tov yduov ebwyovuevor kabdprycar. 
wv fol . cy ° , 
cowKe 66 abr Kddwos wémdor cat tor nparoro- 
¢ , 4 , 
TevKTov Oppo, by vd ‘Hdatorou Aéyovel TiVEs 
a ? ‘ \ " 
dob jvat Kddue, Pepexvdys de taro Kwpw@mrns: ov 
‘ n ’ ? 
mapa Atos avtTnv AaBelv. yivovtus 56 Kddum 
‘4 3 4 2 la al 
Guyatépes pev Adrovon ‘lym Reuédyn “Ayauy, mais 
\ me 3? 

8 Tlovv8wpos. “Ivo pev ody ’AOduas bynpev, 
b) 4 \ > a > s 4 4 ? 
Adrovony 6& “Aptotaios, “Ayauiy 68 “Exiav. 
ad ’ 4 iva 4 
3 Seuérns de Zevs epacGels “Hpas xpida ovrevva- 


te 


Bare A: EBadadc 8. 

TléAwpos Ri: TéAwp A. 

&lSiov WA : “Apeos vidr Hercher. 
Thy Baotrclay Ti: Bacirsiay 8. 


mow to 


i The names ot the live survivors of the Sparti are similar); 
reported by Pausanias (ix. 5. 3), the Scholiast on Apollonius 
Rhodius (Argon. wi. 1179), and Hyginus (fab, 179). From 
the Scholiast on Apollonius (/c¢.), we learn that their naues 
were given in like mamner by Pherecydes, as indeed we might 
have inferred from Apolodorus’s refereuce to that anthor in 
the present passage. Ovid (47 elamorph. ii, 126) mentions 
that five survived, but he nanies only one (ehion), 

2 The “eternal year” probably refers tou the old cighi 
years’ cycle, as to which and the period of a homicide’s 
banishment, see the nate on ii. 5. 11. 

* As to the marriage of Cadmus and Harmania, see Pindar, 
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at them, and they, supposing that they were being 
pelted by each other, came to blows. However, five 
of them survived, Echion, Udaeus, Chthonius, Hype- 
renor, and Pelorus,t But Cadmus, to atone for the 
slaughter, served Ares for an eternal year; and the 
year was then equivalent to eight vears of our 
reckoning.? 

After his servitude Athena procured for him the 
kingdom, and Zeus gave him to wife Harmonia, 
daughter of Aphrodite and Ares. And all the gods 
quitted the sky, and feasting in the Cadmea cele- 
brated the inarriage with hymns.? Cadmus gave her a 
robe and the necklace wrought by Hephaestus, which 
some say was given to Cadmus by Hephaestus, but 
Pherecydes says that it was given by Europa, who 
had received it from Zeus.* And to Cadmus were 
born daughters, Autonoe, Ino, Semele, Agave, and 
a son Polydorus.2 Ino was married to Athamas, 
Aulonoe to Aristaeus, and Agave to Echion. Bul 
Zeus loved Semele and bedded with her unknown to 


Pyth. iii. 88 (157) sqg.; Kurmpides, Phoenissue, 822 sq.: 
Theognis, 15-18: Diodorus Siculus, iv. 2.1, v. 48. 5, v. 49.1; 
Pausanias, fii. 18.12, 1x. 12.3; Seriptores rerum mythicarun 
Lativi, ed. U. H. Bode, vol.1. p. 101 (Second Vatican Mytho- 
yrapher, 78, who calls the wife Hermiona). 

* According to another account, this golden necklace was 
bestowed by Aphrodite on Cadmus or on Harmonia. See 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 65. 5; Scholiast on Pindar, Pyth. vii. 04 
(167); Schohast on Euripides, Phoen:ssae,71. But, according 
to yet another account, the necklace and robe were both 
bestowed by Athena. See Diodorus Sicnlus, v. 49.1. The 
Second Vatican Mythographer (78, see preceding note) says 
that the necklace was made by Vulcan (Hephaestus) at the 
instigation of Minerva (Athena), and that il was bestowed by 
him on Harmonia at her marrage, 

® Compare Hesiod, Theog. 975-978 ; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 
2.1. As tothe daughters Nemele and Inu, compare Pindar. 
Olymp. ii. 22 (88) eqq. 
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ferar. 7) be _ganaryeion bio “Hoas, KATAVED- 
TAVTOS avTh Aroy sav TO aitndey TOLjOEeLy, 
airetrat TovodTov avTOV enGeiy alos AGE Ryn 
a TEVd{LEvOs “par. Zevs 6e pe Suvdweros ava- 
vedo ae Taparyiverar els TOD Odrapov abr is ep 
iippartos oT pan ets opo0 Kab Bpovrais, rat Kepau- 
vov ingot. Rewer de Sua Tov poBov éxherrovens, 

(Eapnviaton 10 Bpépos éFapPrwden é ex Tob Trupo, 
epmaras cnéppawpe TO [1)9Q. dmallavobans Oe 
Sepenns, al RotTrat Kd8yuou Auryard’ pes Supneryicav 
Aeryov, cuvyuyijoGat Gugrege TW Repehayy Kal 
catarpetoag bat Aés, Ka <éru>! bua TOUTO EKe- 
pavvadn. Kata O€ Tov Xpavov TOV KabjKovra 
Atovucoy yevvd. Zevs AVEaS TH pappara, wart 
didacuy “Epp. 6 6¢é Kopiter mpos "Tye Kat 
"AOdpavra Kab meibet Tpepen os Kopny. aya. 
vakTyTATE oe “Hoa paviayv abtois évéBare, Kai 
"Addpas peer TOV mpeo Svrepov maida Néapyov we 
éxadov Onpedoas améxrewev, “Tum 6€ tor Mer 


! drt inserted hy Hercher. 








? For the loves of Zeus and Semele and the urth of Dio 
hysus, see Hamod, Pheog. 940 -942 ; Huripides, Heche, Ll sqq., 
242 eqq., 286 sqg.; Diodorus Sicnlus, iv. 2. 2 84, v. B22; 
Philostratus, Tinagq. i. 18; Pausanias, iii, 24. 9, ix. 5. 2: 
Schohast on Homer, Zi. xiv. 325 (who copies Apolludorus 
without mentioning him); Scholiast on Pindar, Olymp. u. 
25 (44); Lucian, Dial. deor um, ix.; Nounus and "Nicetas, in 
Westermann’ ‘3 Aythographi Graves, . Appendia Narrationum, 
Ixxi. p. 385 ; es Afetamorph. ivi. 259 os, liyginus, Mah, 
167 and 179; Fulgentius, Mytholog. un. 15; Lactantins 
Placidus, on aouun Theb. 1. 12; 3 Seriptores rerum eis 
rum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 38 sq., 102 (First Vati- 
can gy hoerap her, 120; Second Vatican Mythographer, 79). 

2 So the infant Dionysus is deseribed by the “Scholiast on 
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Hera.! Now Zeus had agreed to do for her whatever 
she asked, and deceived by Hera she asked that he 
would come to her as he came when he was wooing 
Hera. Unable to refuse, Zeus came to her bridal. 
chamber in a chariot, with lightnings and thunder- 
ings, and launched a thunderbolt. But Semele 
expired of fright, and Zeus, snatching the sixth- 
month abortive child? from the five, sewed it in his 
thigh. On the death of Semele the other daughters 
of Cadmus spread a report that Semele had bedded 
with a mortal man, and had falsely accused Zeus, 
and that therefore she had been blasted by 
thunder. But at the proper time Zeus undid the 
stitches and gave birth to Dionysus, and entrusted 
him to Hermes. And he conveyed him to Ino 
and Athamas, and persuaded then to rear him as 
agirl$ But Hera indignantly drove them mad, and 
Athamas hunted his elder son Learchus as a deer and 
killed him,* and Ino threw Melicertes into a boiling 


Homer, J. xiv. 825, who however may be copying Apollo- 
dorus, though he refers to the Bacchae of Wuripides. But 
Lucian (Dial. deorum, ix. 2) and Nonnus (in Westermann’s 
Mythographi Graeci, p. 385) speak of the infant as a seventh- 
month child at birth. 

3 So Achiiles is said to have been dressed in his youth ns a 
girl at the court of Lycumedes, king of Scyros. See below, 
li, 18. 8 note. These traditions may embody reminiscences 
of an old custom of dressing boys as girls m order to avert 
the evileye. See my article, ‘‘ The Youth of Achilles,” The 
Classical Review, vii, (1893), pp. 292 sq.. and my note on 
Pausanias, i, 22. 6. 

* Compare Pansanias, i. 44. 7, ix. 34. 7; Tgetzes, Sehol. 
on Lycophron, 229; Schol. on Homer, Od. v. 334; THyginns, 
fab. 2and £; Ovid, Musti, vi. 489 sgq.3 1d. Aletamorph. iv. 
512 sqq.; Lactantius Placidns. on Statius, Theb. i, 12; Servius, 
on Virgil, Aen. v. 241; Seriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, 
ad. G, or. Bode, vol, i. p. 102 (Second Vatican Mythographer, 
79). 
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’ 3 D , en ? 
AgpTHVY els TeTTUPMpEVOY NEVTA pirpaca, eitu 
Bactdcaca peta vexpov Tot matdds ijAaTO KaTa 

he Aevxobéa pey abrn xareirat, TI 
BuvO004 Kal Acuxodéa per adrn xareirat, UTa- 

a é al 

Aaluav 68 6 Tails, otTwS dvouacbevTes bd TOY 
mreovTav rots yepalopevots yap BonOodow. 
>of oN f Le re | nm > ? 
érdOn 88 eri Merduxéptyn <o>* dyou tév ‘loOuior, 
“Y 4 é rd de F, \ > v 
Sectpou Oévros. Atorvaov b6 Zevs eis epihor 
Gnrdéas tov “Hpas Oupov exrere, eat rAaRovr 
avtov ‘Eputjs mpos vopdas éxdpecer ev Noon 
xatotxovcas TAS ’Aclas, &s torepor Zebs Kkara- 
atepioas avopacer ‘Tudas. 


' Bvb0d WAN: Buddy A, 2 6 inserted by Hercher. 





1 Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 229; Scholiast. 
on Pindar, Zsthm., Argum. p. 514, ed. Boeckh. 

2 On Ino and Melicertes see also Pausanias, i. 42. 6, i. 44. 
7 eg., li. 1. 8, iv. 34. 4; Zenobins, Cent. iv. 88; Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron. 107, 229-231 ; Scholiast on Homer, 77. 
viii. 86, and on Od, v. 384; Scholast on Euripides, Medea. 
1284; Hyginus, Fab. 2and 4; Ovid, ALetamorph. 1v. 619-542 ; 
ad, Fasti, vi. 491 sqqg.; Servins, on Virgil, Aen. v. 241, 
Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. 1. 12; Seriptores 
rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 102 
(Second Vatican Mythographer, 79). 

$ On the foundation of the Isthnian games in honour of 
Melicertes, sec Pausamias, i. 44. 8, ii. 1. 3; Scholiasts on 
Pindar, Isthm., Argum. pp. S14, 615, ed. Boeckh ; Scholiaats 
on Euripides, Medea, 1284; Clement of Alexandvia, Protrept. 
li, 34, p. 29, ed. Potter; Aenohius, Cent. iv. 38: Tzetzes. 
Schol. on Lycophron, 107, 229-231 ; Ayginus, Jah. 2. 

4 Dionysus bore the title of Kid. See Hesychius, a.v. 
*Epipos 6 Ardvucos; Stephanus Lyzantius, ¢.v. ‘Arpdpern, When 
the gods fled into Egypt to escape the fury of Typhon, 
Dionysus is said to have been turned into a goat. See Anto 
ninus Liberalis, Transform. 28; Ovid, Metamorph. v. 39; 
Scriptores rerum mythicarwn Latini, ed, G. H. Bode, vol. i. 
p. 29 (First Vatican Mythographer, 86), As a god of fertility, 
Dionysus appears to have been conceived as emhodied, now 
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cauldron,! then carrying it with the dead child she 
sprang into the deep. And she herself is called 
Leucothoe, and the boy is called Palaemon, such 
being the names they get from sailors; for they 
succour slorm-tossed mariners.” And the Isthmian 
games were instituted by Sisyphus in honour of 
Melicertes. But Zeus eluded the wrath of Hera 
by turning Dionysus into a kid,4 and Hermes took 
him and brought him to the nymphs who dwelt at 
Nysa in Asia, whom Zeus afterwards changed into 
stars and named them the Hyades.® 


in the form of a goat, now in the form of a bull; aud his 
dao accordingly entered into communion with him 
by rending and devouring live goats and bulls. See Spirits 
of the Corn and of the Wild, i. 12 sqq., ii. 1 egg. The goat 
was the victim regularly sacrificed in the rites of Dionysus, 
because the animal injured the vine by gnawing it ; but the 
reason thus alleged for the sacrifice may have been a later 
interpretation, See Virgil, Georg. ii. 380-384, who refers 
the origin both of tragedy and of comedy to these sacrifices 
uf goats in honour of the wine-god. Compare Varro, Rerum 
Rusticarum, i. 2. 19; Ovid, Fast, i. 353 sqq.; Cornutus, 
Theologiae Graecae Compendium, 30; Servius, on Virgil, 
Aen, iii. 118. 

5 Apollodorus seems here to be following Pherecydes, who 
related how the infant Dionysus was nursed by the Hyades. 
See the Scholiast on Homer, JI. xviii, 486; Hyginus, Astro- 
nom. ii, 21; Schohast on Germanicus, Aratea (in Martianns 
Capella, ed. Fr. Eyssenhardt, p. 396); Fragmenta Histori- 
corum Graecorum, ed. C. Muller, i. 84. Frag. 46. Nothing 
could be more appropriate than that the god of the vine 
should be nursed by the nymphs of the rain, According to 
Diodorus Siculus (iii. 59, 2, iii, 64.5, iii. 65 7, rii. 66. 3), 
Nysa, the place where the nymphs reared Dionysus, was in 
Arabia, which is certainly not a rainy country; but he 
admits (iii. 66. 4, i1i.67. 5) that others placed Nysa in Africa, 
or, as he calls it, Libya, away in the west beside the great 
ocean. Herodotus speaks of Nysa as ‘‘in Ethiopia, above 
Kgypt” (ii, 146), and he mentions “‘the Ethiopians who 
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Adrovons S¢ nai “Aptataiov mais ’Antaior 
éyévero, b5 Tpadely mapa Nelpwre xvyynyos édu- 
SayOn, kab érerta vatepov! év re KiGapanr 
Kates poOn ord tar idiav Kuvar. Kal rTodrov 
eTEAEUTHGe TOV TPOTTOY, WS wey AKuUTLAMOS éyet, 
pynvicarros Tob Ads bre éumnoretoato Nepédyy, 
ws S& of wActoves, Sti Thy “Aprepey Novosiérny 
cide. Kal dace THY Pedy Tapayphya avdrod Tir 
pophijy eis éXadow adrrcdEat, Kab roils emopévors 
avTe wevriKovTa kualy éuSareiv \Uoaar, vd? wr 
Kara dyvouy éSpe0n. amrodopévov" $é Axtaio- 
vos® of Kkvves émutntodpres Tov OeomrréTY KATO- 
pvovto, Kal bijrnow otobmevor mupeyévorto 
él 7d ToD Xeipwvos dvtpov, S53 eldwrov KaTe- 
oxevacey “Axtatwvos, 6 kal tiv Adrny abtdv 
eT Aue. 


[ra* ovouata Tov ’Axraiwvos xuvay ce tay .. 
ovTa 
51) viv KaAOY GHhua TEepiaTadéoy, HuTE Ofpos, 
rovde Sécavro Kuves Kpatspot. Tédras T’Apwera 
TPwTN. 


1 émevra Sorepuy MS. drerra 1s apparently omitted in the 
other MSS. 

2 darodouevou 1h: daroAAupevon A. 

5 *Arcralwvos UNA: "Acralovos Heyne, Westermann, Muller, 
Bekker. 

1 The passage enclosed in square brackets, which contains 
& list of Actacon’s dogs, has probably been interpolated from 
some other source Lt is wanting in the Vatican Mpitome 
(2) and the Sabbaitic fragments (4.) 

® “Apreva A: “Apxva Aeyius, LTeyne, Westermaun, Muller, 
Bekker: “Aprua Scaliger: “Apyia Maitscherlich: “AAsawa 
Bergk. 
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Autonoe and Aristaeus had a son Actaeon, who was 
bred by Chiron to be a hunter and then afterwards 
was devoured on Cithaeron by his own dogs! He 
perished in that way, according to Acusilaus, because 
Zeus was angry at him for wooing Semele; bul 
according to the more general opinion, it was because 
he saw Artemis bathing. And they say that the 
goddess at once transformed him into a deer, and 
drove mad the fifty dogs in his pack, which de- 
voured him unwittingly. Actaeon being gone, the 
dogs sought their master howling lamentably, and in 
the search they came to the cave of Chiron, who 
fashioned an image of Actaeon, which soothed their 
grief, 


The names of Actaeon’s dogs from the.... 


So 
Now surrounding his fair body, as it were that of a 
beast, 
The strong dogs rent it. Near Arcena first. 


dwell ahout sacred Nysa and hold the festivals im honour of 
Dionysus” (iii. 97). But m fact Nysa was sought by the 
ancients im many different and distant lands and was probably 
mythical, perhaps invented to explain the name of Thonysus. 
Sec Stephanus Byzantius and Hesychius, 8.0, Nica ; A.Wiede- 
mann, on Lierodutus, ii. 146; 'T. W. Allen and i. I. Sikes, on 
Homeric Hymn to Dionysus, i. 8. p. 4. 

1 As to Actaeon and his dops, see Diodorus Siculus, iv. 
3-5; Nonnus, Dionys. v. 287 sqq.; Palaephatus, De ineredb. 
8; Nonnus, in Westermann’s Mythogoaphi Grucci, Appendix 
Narrationum, 6, p. 360; Hygmus, Fab. 181; Ovid, Afeta- 
morph, iii. 1388 8q.; Fulgentius, Mytholog. in. 3; Seriptores 
rerum mythicarum Lutini, ed, G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 103 
(Second Vatican Mythographer, 81). Hyginus and Ovid give 
lists of the dogs’ names. 
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1... META TAVTHY GAKiwa Téxva, 
3 9 
Auyxevs kat Badios! moédas aivetos, 8 *Apd- 
puvGos.— 

S ene 3 18 ive wee ened 
Kat ToUTOUS Gvouacth Sinvexews KaTéreke 

\ , 3 ; 4 x 3 , 3 
kat tToTe Axraiwv €avev Aros évvecinac. 
TpOToL yap wérav alwa miov* sherépoo avaxtos 
s , + "—0 15 B a > 3 , 
amaptos tT Quapyos” te Bopijs t ainrnpoxe- 


AevOos. 
odrot 8° ’Axnraiov mpa@to dayov aluat érxaav," 
Tous 6é pér’ adAdAot wdvtes erécavbev® éupe- 
MawrTes.— 


’ 4 > fa) a yw : ‘ 
apyaréwy dduvay dxos Eupevar dvOpatacww.| 


T f ‘ e \ 2 f , 
V. Atovvcos 5e evperis aprédou yevoueros, 
"Hpas paviay ait® éuBarotons mepimravadrat 


1 Badlos Mitycherlich: Bavds A. 

* «at rovrous dvopacrl Sinvexéws xarércke Scaliger: nal ods 
dvopacrt Suhveyrev ..., ws katareiy Wagner, 

3 nal rdre “Anralwy @avev Ards évveainas Heyne, Wester- 
mann, Muller, Bekker (except that he reads aivesina: for 
évveolyat). @@avey is Aegius’s correction of the Mb. reading 
«reivat (A) or xretve (PR°), Wagner edits the passage thus: 

«. 760° "Anratov creivat dibs aiveoiya:. Bergk proposed to 


read «reivay for «rciva: or xreive, 4 rfov Scahger: dard A 
5 “Quapyos Bekker: dv dpyds A: Otapyos Heyne: “Guapyos 
Bergk. ® obra 8 Rs: oF BA. 


7 Zaaway Ruhnken: @apayv A 
8 énésavécy Sealiger: eréroudov A. 





_ 


1 As to the discovery of the vine by Dionysus and the 
wanderings of the god, see Diodorus Sicnlus, ni. 62 aq., iv. 
1. 6 sqg., iv. 2. 5 sqq.; Strabo, xv. 1. 7-0, pp. 687 aq. The 
story of the rovings of Dionysus, and in particular of his 
journey to India, was probably suggested by a simple 
observation of the wide geographical diifusion of the vine. 
Wherever the plant was cultivated and wine made from the 
grapes, there it would be supposed that the vine-god must 
have tarnmed, dispensing the boon or the bane of his gifts to 
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.... after her a mighty brood, 
Lynceus and Balius goodly-footed, and Amaryn- 
thus.— 
And these he enumerated continuously by name. 
And then Actaeon perished at the instigation of Zeus. 
For the first that drank their master’s black blood 
Were Spartus and Omargus and Bores, the swift on 
the track. 
These first ate of Actaeon and lapped his blood. 
And after them others rushed on him eagerly .... 
To be a remedy for grievous pains to men. 


V. Dionysus discovered the vine,} and being 
driven mad by Hera? he roamed about Egypt and 


mortals. There seems to be some reason to think that the 
original home of the vine was in the regions to the south of 
the Black Sea, the Caucasus, and the Caspian Sea, where the 
plant still grows wild ‘‘ with the luxuriant wildness of a 
tropical creeper, clinging to tall trees and producing abundant 
fruit without pruning or cultivation.” See A. de Candolle, 
Origin of Cultivated Plants (London, 1884), pp. 191 sgq. 
Compare A. Engler, in Victor Hehn, Kulturpflanzen und 
Hausthiere in threm Obergang aus Asien? (Berlin, 1902), 
pp. 85 sgy. But these regions are precisely those which 
Dionysus was supposed to have traversed on his journeys. 
Certainly the idea of the god’s wanderings cannot have been 
suggested, as appears to he sometimes imagined, by the 
expedition of Alexander the (treat to India (see F. A. Voigt, 
in W. H. Roscher’s Lexikon der griech. und rém. Mythologie, 
1. 1087), since they are described with geographical precision 
by Euripides, who died before Alexander the Great was born. 
In his famous play, The Bacchae (vv. 13-20), the poct intro- 
dnees the god himself deserbing his journey over Lydia, 
Phrygia, Bactria, Media, and all Asia. And by Asia the 
poet did not mean the whole continent of Asia as we under- 
stand the word, for most of it was unknown to him; he meant 
only the southern portion of it from the Mediterranean to the 
Indus, in great part of which the vine appears to be native. 
2 Compare Euripides, Cyclops, 3 sq. 
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Alyurrov te cat Xupiay. Kat 7d pev mpdtov 
Ilpwreds adrov vrodéyerat Paoirets Aiyurrion, 
a 4 aa a / a 
adOts dé eis KuBera tis DPpvyias adixveirai, 
cal XN 
Kael cabapbels bro “Péas nal Tas TereTAaS éxpa- 
Owov, Kat KaBwv wap’ éxeivns Thy ororjn, [eri 
*J 5 \ L 8 \ Lane a) ? ? ih A rat x 
vdous|! dc ties Opaxys jretyero. Avxoitipyos 
ral 3 a 4 ¢ “~ 
dé mais Apvartos, ‘lléavev Bactrevar, of Yrpv- 
ova ToTapov mapotKodal, mpaTos UBpioas é&é- 
Barev adtrov. Kat Arovucos perv eis Ocdacoap 
\ / N la t la \ 
mpos Wériv tiv Nypéws xareduye, Baryas be 
4 
eyévorTo aiyparwto. Kal TO cUVETrdpEvoY LaTv- 
nr > #n > Q\ e , ~ 
pov TAH avT@. avOis 6¢ ai Baxyas ervOncav 
/ D 
e§aipuns, Avxodpyw oé pariay éveroinae® Arovu- 
e \ 7 a 
gos. 0 S€ penvas Apvarta tov maida, dprédov 
/ f 
vouitov KrAua KomrTev, mercer wAjEas areé- 


' émt?Ivdots. These words are out of place here, Wagner 
is probably right in thinking that we should either omit 
them (with Hercher) or insert orparedoas after them, so a> 
to give the meaning: ‘‘and after marching agamst the 
Ludians he hastened through Thrace.” 

* éverolnre Heyne: émolnae A. 











1 The visit of Dionysus to Kgypt was doubtless invented 
tu explain the close resemblance which the ancients traced 
hetween the worships of Osiris and Dionysns. See Herodotus, 
n. 42, 49, and 144: Tnodorus Siculus, i. 11.3, i. 13. 5, 1. 96. 5, 
iv. J. 6; Plutarch, Isis ct Osiris, 28, 34, and 35; Tibullus, 
i 7.29 sqqg. Jor the same reason Nysa, the place where 
Dionysus was supposed to have been reared, was by some 
people believed to he in the neighbourhood of Kgypt. Bee 
Homeric Hymn to Dionysus, i. § sq.3 Diodorus Siculus, 
i, 15. 6, iv. 2. 3. 

2 For the association of Diouysns with Phrygia, sce Euripi- 
des, Bacchae, 58 sq., 78 sqg., where the chorus of Bacchanals 
is represented escorting Dionysus from the mountains of 
Phrygia to Greece. According to one avequnt, Dionysus was 
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Syria. At first he was received by Proteus, king of 
Egypt,! but afterwards he arrived at Cybela in 
Phrygia? And there, after he had been purified by 
Rhea and learned the rites of initiation, he received 
from her the costume and hastened threugh Thrace 
against the Indians. But Lycurgus, son of Dryas, 
was king of the Edonians, who dwell beside the 
river Strymon, and he was the first who insulted and 
expelled hin. Dionysus took refuge in the sea with 
Thetis, daughter of Nereus, and the Baechanals were 
taken prisoners together with the multitude of Satyrs 
that attended him Bat afterwards the Bacchanals 
were suddenly released, and Dionysus drove Lycur- 
gus mad. And in his madness he struck his son 
Dryas dead with an axe, imagining that he was 
lopping a branch of a vine, and when he had cut off 


reared by the great Phrygian goddess Uhea (Stephanus 
Byzantius, 8.0, Mdéaravpa}. These legends were probably 
intended to explain the reseinblances between the Bacchic 
and the Phrygian religions, especially in respect of their wild 
ecstatic and orgiastic rites. 

3 Vor the story of the hostility of Lycurgus to Dionysus, 
xee Homer, Jd. vi. 129 sqq., with the Scholia: Sophocles, 
Antigone, 955 sqq.; ‘Tzctzes, Schol. on Lycophron. 273 ; 
Hyyinus, £ab. 132; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. m. 14; Scrip- 
torcs rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. (4. TL. Bode, vol. 1. p. 39 
(Hirst Vatican Mythographer, 122). According to Sophocles, 
it would seem that Lycurgus suffered nothing worse at the 
hands of his snbjects than imprisonment in a cave, where his 
freney gradually subsided. Accordmg to Hyginus, Servius, 
and the Tirst Vatican Mythographer, the furious king, in 
attempting to cut down the vines, lopped off one of his own 
feet or even both his legs. 1t appears to be a common belicf 
that a woodman who cuts a sacred tree with au axc wounds 
himselt in so doing. See W. Mannhardt, Baumdultus, pp. 
30 sg. It1s said that when the missionary Jeronie of Prague 
was preaching to the heathen Lithuanians and persuading 
them to eut down their sacred woods, one of the converts, 
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KTelve, Kal aKpwTnpiLicas adTov éawdpovyae.! 
THs 86 ys dxdprrov pevovons, éypyoev o Oeds 
Kaptopopncey avtyy, av OavatwOn Aveoipyos. 
"Héwvol S€ dkovcavtes eis TO Tayyatov avror 


1 dowppdvnce Aegius: erappdvicc A. 








moved by his exhortation, struck at an ancient oak with an 
axe, but wounded himself in the legs and fell to the ground, 
See .\eneas Sylvius, Operu (Bile, 1571), p. 418 [wrongly 
numbered 420]. The accident to this zealous convert closely 
rescmbles the one which 1s saul to have befallen the Hdonian 
king in a similar attempt on the sacred vine. 

! Greek murderers used to cut off the extremities, such as 
the ears and noses, of their victims, fasten them on a string, 
and tie the string round the necks and under the armpits of 
the murdered men. One motive assigned for this custom, and 
probably the original onc, was the wish by thus mutilating 
the dead man to weaken him so that he, or rather his ghost, 
could not take vengeance on his murderer (Wva, pacly, daGevi)s 
yévoiro mpds 7b dvriticacbat Tov povéa, Scholiast on Sophocles, 
Lilectra, 445 3 3:4 robrwv dowep thy Sbvamw exelvow [scil. ray 
dvarpebévrwy] &paipotpevot, Bia 7d wh wadely és Borepdv re Sewdv 
map’ éxeivev, Suidas, s.v. waoxadtoOjvet), On this barbarous 
custom see the Scholiast on Sophocles, [.c.; Suidas, Lc.; 
Hesychius and Photius, Lexron, s.v. parxaarlouera ; Schohast 
on Apollonius Rhodins, Argon, iv. 477, According to one 
account (Scholiast on Nophocles, é.c.), the murderer fastened 
the extremitics of his victim about his own person, but the 
better attested and more probable account is that he tied 
them about the mutilated body of his victim. Compare 
EK. Rohde, Psyche?, i. 822-326; R. C. Jebb, on Sophocles, 
Electra, 445, with the Appendix, pp. 211 sq. The practice is 
perhaps illustrated by an original a awing in the Ambrosian 
manuscript of the iad, which represents the Homeric 
episode of Dolon (JU. x. 314 sqq.); in the drawing the corpse 
of the slain Dolon is depicted shorn of its feet and hands, 
which lie beside 11, while Ulvsses holds Dolon’s severed head 
in his hand. See Annali del? Tnarituta di Corrceapondenza 
Archeologicu (Rome, 1875), tav. d'agg. R.; A. Baumeister, 
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his son’s extremities! he recovered his senses.?- But 
the land remaining barren, the god declared oracu- 
larly that it would bear fruit if Lycurgus were put 
to death. On hearing that, the Edonians led him to 


Denkmaler des klassischen Altertums, i. 460 sq., fig. 506. 
It appears to be a widespread belief that the ghost of one who 
has died a violent death is dangerous to his slayer, but that 
he can be rendered powerless for mischief by maiming his 
body in such a way as would have disabled him im life. For 
example, some of the Australian aborigines used to cut off the 
thumbs of the right hands of deal enemies to prevent their 
ghosts from throwing spears. See A. Oldfield, ‘‘The Abo- 
rigines of Australia,” Transactions of the Ethnological Society 
of London, iri, (1865) p. 287. In Travancore the spirits of 
murderers who have been hanged are thought to be very 
mischievous; hence, in order to prevent them from doing 
harm, it used to be customary to cut off the heels of the 
criminal with a sword or to hamstring him as he pbx ou 
the gallows. SeeS8. Mateer, The Land of Charity (London, 
(1871), pp. 203 sg. In Armenia, when a person falls sick soon 
after the death of amember of the family, it is supposed that 
the sickness is caused by the dead man, who cannot rest in 
his grave until he has drawn away one of his kinsfolk to the 
spirit land. To prevent this catastrophe, the body of the 
deceased is disinterred and decapitated, and to make assurance 
doubly sure the head is smashed or a needle is stuck into it 
and into the heart. See Manuk Abeghian, Der armenische 
Volksglaube (Leipsic, 1899), p. 11. In some parts of West 
Africa it is similarly customary to disinter and decapitate a 
corpse of a person whose ghost is supposed to be causing sick- 
ness, ‘‘ because the deceased, having his head cut off, will not 
have the saine strength as before, and consequently will not 
be in a position to trouble him (the patient).” See J. B. 
Labat, Relation Historique de (Ethiopie Occidentale (Paris, 
1732), i, 208. 

2 So Orestes, driven mad by the Furies of his murdered 
mother, is said to have recovered his senses on biting off one 
of his own fingers (Pausanias, viii. 34. 2). By the sacrifice he 
may be supposed to have appeased the anger of his mother’s 
ghost, who was monet to be causing his maduess. Compare 
Folk-lore in the Old Testament, iii. 240 sq. 
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dmrayuravtes opos énocap, Kaxet kata Arovicau 
BovrAnow bro trTep Sia Gapeis ameBave. 
Atehfav dé Opduny [1a THe “Lydia imacay, 
arias eKeL orijoas|! Hee eis “jBas, Kai Tas 
yuraiKas yvdrynace KaTadimoveas TAs viKias 
Baxevew év TO KiParpo@ve. MWerfeds b€ yervy- 
eis e& "Ayauijs "Kxytove, mape Kadpovu etry pos 
THD Bacidsiay, duex@Ave Tadta yiverbat, Kat 
Tea par EVO{LEVOS els Kidarpava TOW Baxxav KaTd- 
oKOTOS umd tis HT POS "Ayauiis Kara peavey 
Euerta On evouice yap avrov Onpiov edn. dct- 
Eas 5¢ OnBaiows Grit Geos eater, Heev eis "Apyos, 
Kael ® modu ov TLMOVTOV avrov éEéunve tas 
yuvatkas. ai Oe ép Tois dpece TOUS emtpac riotous 
exouoar® matbas Tas odipKas aurey éouTovvTo. 
Bouropevos bé do Tis "Inapias eis Na&&ov S:anu- 
Heo Ohvar, Tuppnvav ANoTpLEK IY eudacaro Tpe- 
fen. ot 8é avrov évbéyevor Nd£or peey Taper heor', 
pmebyovTo | éé ets vie ‘Agiay ATeMTONITOVTES, 
) : TOV pev iorev' kal ras KOT aS érolnae depets, 
To 6¢ oxddos érAnoe Kicovd Kal Bohs avr of 
5é dupavets yevopevoe cata tis Oaraitrys Epuyor 


The words enclosed im brackets are probably an inter- 
polation, as Heyne thought. Efercher onnts them, 
2 rdvelray Mberhard. 
+ @bovom A. Ludwich, perhaps mghtly. But we should 
expect &yhraca. 
} forby Acuinus: inAuby A. 





2 The king thus done to death was perhaps supposed to dic 
in the character of the god ; for Dionysus himself was suid to 
have heen rent in pieces by the Titans. Nce Adonis, Altis, 
ei 3rd ed. ii. 98 99.3 Spirits of the Corn and of the T¥ ild, 
i. 2 onl &q. 
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Mount Pangaeum and bound him, and there by the 
will of Dionysus he died, destroyed by horses.? 
Having traversed Thrace and the whole of India 
and set up pillars there,? he came to Thebes, and 
forced the women to abandon their houses and rave 
in Baechic frenzy on Cithaeron. But Pentheus, 
whom Agave bore Lo Echion, had succeeded Cadmus 
in the kingdom, and he attempted to put a stop to 
these proceedings. And coming to Cithaeron to spy 
on the Bacchanals, he was torn limb from limb by 
his mother Agave in a fit of madness; for she 
thought he was a wild beast.* And having shown 
the Thebans that he was a god, Dionysus came to 
Argos, and there again, because they did not honour 
him, he drove the women mad, and they on the 
mountains devoured the flesh of the infants whom 
they carried at their breasts.+ And wishing to be 
ferried across from Icaria to Naxos he hired a pirate 
ship of Tyrrhenians. But when they had put him 
on board, they sailed past Naxos and made for 
Asia, intending to sell hin, Howbeit, he turned 
the mast and oars into snakes, and filled the vessel 
with ivy and the sound of flutes. And the pirates 
went mad, and leaped into the sea, and were turned 


” Compare J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, viii. 582 sqq. 

3 In these lines Apollodorus has summarized the argument 
of the Bacchae of Muripiules ; for the death of Pentheus, see 
vv. 1043 sqgg. Compare Hyginus, Fab. 181; Ovid, Meta- 
morph, wi. Sil sqg., especially TOL sqq.; Scriptores rerum 
mythicarum Latini, ed. G,. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 103 (Second 
Vatican Mythographer, 83). Aeschylus wrote a tragedy on 
the subject of Pentheus (Zragicorum Graecorum Praymenta, 
ed. A. Nanck*, pp. 60 sq.). 

‘The reference is to the madness of the daughters of 
Proetus. See above, 11. 2. 2 note. 
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Kai éyévovto Seddives. Gs 5é! padovres adrov 
S ’ 37 e \ 3 ‘ 29 7 
Gedv avOpwrros étipwv, o dé dvayayou é& " Adov 
‘ 
Thy pytépa, Kal mpocayopevcas Qvevnv, per 
a ‘ 2 A 
aurhs els ovpavov avirdev. 
1 Ss 5 Miller, Westermann: &5¢ Heyne: ws 8 Bekker, 
Hercher, Wagner. 


1 The story of Dionysus and the pirates is the theme of the 
Homeric Hymn No. VII. To Dionysus. Compare Ovid, Meta- 
morph, iii. 581 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 134; id. Astronom. ii. 17; 
Servius, on Virgil, Aen. i. 67; Scriptores rerum mythicarum 
Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 39, 133 (First Vatican 
Mythographer, 123; Second Vatican Mythographer, 171) 

* Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 25.4. Dionysus is said 
to have gone down to hell to fetch up his mother Semele at 
Lerna, where he plunged into the Alcyonian Lake, a pool 
which was supposed to be bottomless and therefore to afford 
an easy access to the nether world. See Pausanias ii. 37. 5; 
and for a description of the pool as it is at the present time, 
see my commentary on Pausanias, vol. v. pp. 604 sq. Never 
having been in hell before, Dionysus did not know how to go 
there, and he was reduced to the necessity of asking the 
way. A certain Prosymnus pointed it out to the deity on 
condition of receiving a certain reward. When Dionysus 
returned from the lower world, he found that his guide 
had died in the meantime; but he punctually paid the 
promised reward to the dead man at his grave with the 
help of a branch of fig wood, which he whittled into an 
appropriate shape. This story was told to explain the 
similar implements which figured prominently in the pro- 
cessions of Dionysus. Nee Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. 
ii. 34, pp. 29 sq., ed. Potter; Nonnus, in Westermann’s 
Mythographi Graeci, Appendia Narrationum, xxii. 1, p. 368; 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 212; Arnobius, Adversus 
Nationes, v. 28; Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 5. Pausanias calls 
the god’s guide Polymnus, unless that form of the name is 
the mistake of a copyist for Prosymnus, as seems to be 
suggested by the epithet Prosymna, which was applied to 
Demeter in the sacred grove at Lerna, where Dionysus also 
had an image. See Pausanias, ii. 37.1. However, Hyginus 
gives Hypolipnus as the name of the guide to hell. Kvery 
year the descent of the gol through the deep water was 


a 
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into dolphins.1 Thus men perceived that he was a 
god and honoured him; and having brought up his 
mother from Hades and named her Thyone, he 
ascended up with her to heaven.” 


celebrated with nocturnal rites on the reedy margin of the 
pool (Pausanias, ii 37.6). The pious Pausanias shrank from 
divulging the uature of the rites; but from Plutarch we 
learn that a lamb was thrown into the lake as an offering to 
the warder of hell, while on trumpets hidden in the god's 
leafy emblems the buglers blew blasts which, startling the 
stillness and darkness of night, were believed to summon up 
the lost Dionysus from the watery depths. See Plutarch, 
Isis et Osiris, 35. Perhaps in answer to this bugle call an 
actor, dressed in the viue-god’s garb, may have emerged 
dripping from the pool to receive the congratulations of the 
worshippers on his rising from the dead. However, accord- 
ing to others, the resurrection of Dionysus and his mother 
took place, not in the gloomy swamp at Lerna, but on the 
beautiful, almost landlocked, bay of Troezen, where now- 
eye groves of oranges and lemons, interspersed with the 
dark foliage of tall cypresses, fringe the margin of the calm 
blue water at the foot of the rugged mountains. See Pau- 
sanias, ii. 31.2. Plutarch has drawn a visionary picture of 
the scene of the ascension. It was, he says, a mighty chasm 
like the caves sacred to Bacchus, mantled with woods and 
green grass and blooming flowers of every sort, and exhaling 
a delicious, an intoxicating, perfume, while all about it the 
souls of the departed circled and stooped upon the wing hke 
flights of birds, but did not dare to cross its tremendous 
depth. It was called the Place of Forgetfulness. See Plu- 
tarch, De sera numinis vindicta, 22, pp. 565 sg. A pretty 
story was told of the device by which Dionysus induced the 
grim warden of the dead to release the soul of his mother 
from the infernal gaol. It is said that Hades consented to 
set her free provided that her son would send of his best 
beloved to replace her shade in the world of shadows. Now 
of all the things in the world the dearest to Dionysus were 
the ivy, the vine, and the myrtle; so of these he sent the 
myrtle, and that is why the initiated in his rites wreathed 
their brows with myrtle leaves. Sec Scholiast on <Aristo- 
phanes, Frogs, 330. The harrying of hell is the theme of 
Aristophanes’s amusing comedy The Frogs. 
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‘O dé Kadpos pera ‘Appovias 0) Bas cx hum ay 
7 pos "Eyyeréas! Taparyiverat, TOUTOLS dé bd 
"Ldupedy Tokepoupevors 0 Oeds EX png ev "TAAv- 
pudy Kparijcew, eay rryepeovas Kadpov cal “A pyeo- 
pian exoow. ot be meobevres WOLOUPTAL KATH 
TAAupior yepovas TOUTOUS Kal kpatodow Kat 
Bactreder Kadpos "Tddupeay, Kab Tass ‘Dadupros 
avT@ yiveTal. addus dé pera “A ppovias els bpa- 
xovTa petaBaroy ely “HAvoroy mediov vad Asos 
é&eré pan. 

Tlorvdapos dé OnSav Buoidcus yevduevos Nux- 
THlda, yal, Nukréws <rod>* 2 NOoviov Ouyarépa, 
Kab yevd AdBdaxor. ovToS amwneTo, peTas 
Nevbéa éxetven ppoveav Tapamhjo ta, KATAXL- 
TOvTOS be AaSdnou Tatoa eveavaraion Adtor, 
THY apyny adeireto AvKos, éws ovTos Hv mais, 
adermos dv Nucréws. cyuporepor dé [dard Id- 


1 BEyxeadas Rs ayxevdas A. 2 ror inserted by Aegius, 
* xard Biebelis. 








a eR HAemeeeT 


1 As to the departure of Cadinus and Faumonta to Elyria 
and their transformation mto snakey in that comtry, where 
their tomb was shown m later ayes, see Apollonius Rhadius, 
Argon. iv. 516 sgq.; Dionysius Periegeten, Orbis Descriptio, 
390 sqg., Hae the commentary of Kustathins on 0. OOL s 
Strabo, 1. 2. 39, DP 10, vii. 7.8, p. 326; Pausanias, ux. 5. 3; 
aAthenaenus, xi. 5, p. £62; Stephanus ‘Byzantins, 8.0, Avppd- 
Xtov ; J. Tuetzes, Chiliudes, iv. 393 sqq.; Ovid, Actumarph. 
iv. 563-603 ; Byginus, Fab. 6; Lactantiua Placidus, on 
Statins, Theb, wn. 290; Seriptores rerum mythiearum Latiné, 
ed. G. H, Bode, vol. i. p. 48 (Virst Vatican Mythouapher, 
150). Eurrpides mentions the transformation of the couple 
into snakes, but without speaking of their banishment to 
Illyria (Bacchae, 1530 sq.), probably because there is a long 
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But Cadmus and Harmonia quitted Thebes and 
went to the Encheleans. As the Encheleans were 
being attacked by the Illyrians, the god declared by 
an oracle that they would get the better of the 
Qlyrians if they had Cadmus and Harmonia as their 
leaders They beheved him, and made them their 
leaders against the Ilyrians, and got the better of 
them. And Cadmus reigned over the Illyrians, and 
a son Diyrius was born to him. But afterwards he 
was, along with Harmonia, turned into a serpeut 
and sent away by Zeus Lo the Elysian Fields.! 

Polydorus, having become king of Thebes, married 
Nycteis, daughter of Nycteus, son of Chthonius, and 
begat Labdacus, who perished after Pentheus because 
he was hke-minded with hin.? But Labdacus having 
left a one-year-old son, Laius, the government was 
usurped by Lycus, brother of Nycteus, so long as 
Laius was a child, Both of them’ had fled from 


lacuna in this part of the text. According to Hygiuus, the 
transformation of the two into serpents was a punishment 
inflicted by Ares on Cadmus for killing his sacred dragon 
which guarded the spring at Thebes, which Hyginus absurdly 
calla the Castahan spring. It is a conmion belief, especially 
among the Bantu tribes of South Africa, that human heings 
at death are turned into serpents, which often visit the oll 
home. ‘There 1s some reason to think that the ancestors of 
the Greeks may have shared this widespread superstition, of 
which the traditional transformation of Cadmus and Har- 
moma would thus be an isolated survival. See Adonis, Attis, 
Osris, 38rd ed. i. 82 sqq. 

2 Compare Kuripides, Phoenissac, 8; Pausanias it. 6. 2, 
ix. §. £s6q. Apollodorus implies that Labdacus was mur- 
dered by the Bacchanals hecanse he set himself against the 
celebration of their orgiastie rites. But there seems to he no 
express mention of his violent death in ancient writers. 

# That is, the two brothers Lycus and Nyeteus. 
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papyxos td OnBaiwv éréfero* rH Suvacreia, xal 
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Ouyarnp iv Nu«réws: tatty Zeds cuvAddev. 1) 
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1 rb EdBolas A. These words are deleted by Hercher 
and Wagner. Heyne also preferred to omit them. See 
exegetical note. 2 ‘vptav Heyne: Suplay A. 

3 There seems to be a lacuna here, which Ifeyne proposed 
to supply by the words éxeidev éAddvres cis OH Bas. I translate 
accordingly. 

4 érédero HE: éweribero A. 5 efroo: A: Sexaonrd BK. 

6 évrodAds ERS: évroahy A. 





1 This Phlegyas is supposed to be Phlegyas, king of Orcho- 
menus, whom Pausanias (ix. 36. 1) calls a son of Ares and 
Chryse. If this identification is right, the words “from 
Euboea” appear to be wrong, as Heyne pointed out, since 
Orchomenus is not in Kuboea but in Bueotia. But there were 
many places called Huboea, and it 1s possible that one of 
them was in Boeotia. If that was so, we may conjecture 
that the epithet ‘‘ Boeotian,” which, applied to Dotis, seems 
superfluous, was applied by Apollodorus to Euboea and has 
been misplaced by a copyist. If these conjectures are 
adopted, the text will read thus: ‘‘ Both of them ficd from 
Euboea in Boeotia because they had killed Phlegyas, son of 
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Kuboea because they had killed Phlegyas, son of 
Ares and Dotis the Boeotian,! and they took up 
their abode at Hyria, and thence having come to 
Thebes, they were enrolled as citizens through their 
friendship with Pentheus. So after being chosen 
commander-in-chief by the Thebans, Lycus com- 
passed the supreme power and reigned for twenty 
years, but was murdered by Zethus and Amphion 
for the following reason. Antiope was a daughter 
of Nycteus, and Zeus had intercourse with her.? 
When she was with child, and her father threatened 
her, she ran away to Epopeus at Sicyon and was 
married to him. In a fit of despondency Nycteus 
killed himself, after charging Lycus to punish 
Epopeus and Antiope. Lycus marched against 
Sicyon, subdued it, slew Epopeus, and led Antiope 
uway captive. On the way she gave birth to two 


Ares aud Dotis, and they took up their abode at Hyriu” 
As to the various places called Euboea, see Stephanus 
Byzantius, s.v. E#foa; W. Pape, Wérterbuch der griechischen 
BHigennamen, 8.v. EtBowu. 

“ With the following story of Antiope and Durce compare 
Pausanias, ii. 6. 1 sqg., ix. 25.3; J. Malalas, Chronographia, 
ii. pp. 45-49, ed. L. Dindorf; Scholiast on Apollonius Rho- 
dius, Argon. iv. 1090; Nicolaus Damascenus, frag. 11, in 
Fragmenia Historicorum Graccorum, ed. ©. Muller, iii. 
365 eq.; Hyginus, Fab. 7 and 8; Scriptores rerum mythi- 
carum Latint, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 32, 99 sq. (Hirst 
Vatican Mythographer, 97; Second Vatican Mythographer, 
74). Euripides wrote a tragedy Antiope, of which Hyginus 
(Fab. 8) gives a summary. Many fragments of the play 
have been preserved. See Zragicorum Graecorum Jrag- 
menta, ed. A. Nauck,? pp. 410 sgg. In his version of the 
story Apollodorus seems to have followed Euripides, The 
legend is commemorated in the famous group of statuary 
called the Farnese bull, which is now in the musenin at 
Naples. See A. Baumeister, Denkmaler des klassischen 
Altertums, i. 107, fig. 113. 
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1 BoupupBiev KS: Boudopaiwy A. 

* abroudrws Heyne, Westermann, Muller, Bekker, Her. 
cher: avrouatay MNA, Wagner. 





1 Compare Paussnias, ix. 5. 7 eg. The two brothers are 
said to have quarrelled, the robust Zethas blaming Amplion 
for lus passionate addiction to music and urging lim to 
wbandon ib for what he deemed the more manly pursuits of 
agriculture, cattle-breeding and war, The gentle Amphion 
yielded to these exhortations so far as to cease to stram the 
lyre, See Dio Chrysostom, Or. Ixvih. vol. ui. pp. 254, ed. 
LC. Dindorf; Horace, Hpist. i. UW. AL 445 Z'ragecorum Grace. 
corum Iragmenta, ed. A. Nauck®, pp. #14 416, frag. 184-188, 
The discussion between the two brothers, the one advocating 
the practical life and the other the contemplative or artistic, 
seems to have been famous. It is illustrated by ew fine rehef 
in which we see Amphion standing and holding out his lyre 
eagerly for the admiration of is athletic brother, who sits 
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sons at Eleurethae in Boeotia. ‘The infants were 
exposed, but a neatherd found and reared them, 
and he called the one Zethus and the other 
Amphion. Now Zethus paid attention to cattle- 
breeding, but Amphion practised iminstrelsy, for 
Hermes had given him a lyre.t But Lycus and his 
wife Dirce imprisoned Antiope and treated her 
despitefully. Howbeit, one day her bonds were 
loosed of theinselves, and unknown to hcr keepers 
she came to her sons’ cottage, begging that they 
would take herin. They recognized ther mother, 
and slew Lycus, but Diree they ticd to a bull, and 
tlung her dead body into the spring that is called 
Dirce after her. And having suceceded to the 
sovereignty they fortified the city, the stones follow- 
mg Amphion’s lyre?; and they expelled Laius.® 
He resided in Peloponnese, being hospitably received 
by Pelops; and while he taught Chrysippus, the son 
of Pelops, to drive a chariot, he conceived a passion 
for the lad and carried him off.4 


regarding 1t with an air of smiling disdain. See W. H. 
toscher, Lexikon der griech. und rém. Mythologie, i. 311. 

2 Compare Homer, Od. x1. 260-265 (who doos not mention 
the miracle of the music); Apollonms Rhodius, Argon. i. 
735-741; Pausanias, ix. 56, 6-8; Propertius, 1. {). 10, iv. 2. 
3 6g.; Horace, Odes, ui. 11. 2, dre Poetica, 304-80. Apol- 
lomus represents Zethus staggoring under the load of a 
mountain, while Amphion strolls aloug drawing a cliff twice 
as large after him by singing to his golden lyre. He seems to 
have Intended to suggest the feebleness of brute strength by 
comparison with the power of genius, 

3 As to the banishment and restoration of Lains, see Pau- 
sanias, ix. 5.6 and 9; Hyginus, Fab. 9. 

4 Compare Athenacus, xu. 79, pp. G02 sg., who says that 
Laius carried off Chrysippus m his chariot to Thebes. Chry- 
sippus is said to have killed himself for shame. See the 
Scholiast on Euripides, Phoenissar, 1760. 
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1 For the story of Niobe and her children, sec Flamer, 
Iliad. xxiv. 602 sqq.3) Diodorus Sieulus, iv. 74s Pansanins, 
1.21.3, 1.21.9, v. 1.2, v 16.4, vini 2. band 73d. Pzetzes, 
Ohiliades, iv. 416 sqg.3 Ovid, Melamarph, vi. LG sqy.s 
Hyginus, Fab 9 and 11; Lactantius Placidus on Statins, 
Theb. iin. 191; Seriptores rerum imythiearum Latini, ec, 
G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 50 (First Vatican Mythographer, 156), 
Great diversity of opmion prevailed among the ancients with 
regard to the number of Niobe’s children. TOTS, 
Hyginus, Lactantins Placidus, and the Kirst Vatican Mytho- 
grapher agree with Apollodorur as to the seven sons and 
seven daughters of Niobe, and from the Schohast on Kuri- 
pides, Phoenissae, 159, we learn that Avschylus, Huripides 
and Aristophanes m lost plays adopted the same nunibers, 
but that Pherecydes agreed with Homer in reckuning »1x 
sons and six daughters, while Hellanicus allowed the lady 
no more than four sons and three daughters. On the 
other hand, Xanthus the Lydian, according to the same 
Scholiast, credited her with a score of children, equally 
dhyided between the two sexes. Here he probably fol- 
lowed the authority of Hesiod (see Apollodorus, below), 
and the same liberal computation is) said te have heen 
accepted by Bacchylides, Pindar, and Mimnermus, while 
Sappho reduced the figare to twiee nme, and Aleman to ten 
wll told (Aulus Gellius, av. 70: Aehan, Varig LTistoria, xii. 
36). Aeschylus and Sophocles each wrote a tragedy Niobe, 
of which some fragments remain See Tragivorum Crae- 
corum FPragmenta, ed. A. Nauk") pp. a0 sgy., 228 ago; Whe 
Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A.C. Pearson, nu. O4 aqy., frag 
442-451, The subject is rendered fumons by the fine group 
of ancient statuary now m the Ulliai gallery at Florence, See 
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Zethus married Thebe, after whom the city of 
Thebes is named; and Amphion married Niobe, 
daughter of Tantalus,! who bore seven sons, Sipylus, 
Bupinytus, Ismeuus, Damasichthon, Agenor, Phae- 
dimus, Tantalus, and the same number of daughters, 
Ethodaia (or, as some say, Neaera), Cleodoxa, 
Astyoche, Phthia, Pelopia, Astycratia, and Ogygia. 
But Hesiod says that they had ten sons and ten 


A. Bauneister, Denkmaler des idassiachen Addertums, in. 
1674 sqq. Antiquity hesitated whether to assign the group 
to Scopas or Praxiteles (Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxxvi. 28), and 
modern opinion 1s still divided on the question. See my note 
on Pausanias, ii, 29.9 (vol. in. p. 201). The pathetic char- 
acter of the group may perhaps be held to speak in favour of 
Ncopas, who seems to have eacelled in the portrayal of the 
sterner, sadder emotions, while Praxiteles dwelt by preference 
en the brighter, sufter creations of the Greek religious 
imagination This view of the sombre cast of the yenius of 
Scopas is suggested by the subjects which he chose for the 
decoration of the temple of Athena Alea at Tegea (Pansanias, 
vill, 45. 5-7), and by the scanty remains of the sculptures 
which have been fonnd on the spot. See my commentary on 
Pausanias, vol. iv. pp. 426 egg. However, the late historian 
of Greek seulpture, Professor M. Collignon, denied that the 
original of this famous group, which he regarded as a copy, 
was cither by Seopas or Praxiteles. He held that it belongs 
to an Asiatic school of sculpture characterized by picturesque 
grouping, and that it could not have been executed befure the 
third century u.c. To the same school he would assign 
another famous group of sculpture, that of Dirce and the bull 
(above, iii. 5, 5 note). See M. Collignon, Histone de la 
Sculpture Grecque (Paris, 1892-1897), it. 582 sqg. The tomb 
of the children of Niobe was shown at Thebes (Pausanias, 
ix. 16.7; compare Huripides, Phoenissae, 159 sq.) ; but ac- 
cording to Statins (Theb. vi, 124 sq.) the Mater Dolorosa 
carried the ashes of her dead children in twice six urns to 
be buried on her native Mount Sipylus. Thus the poet 
dutifully follows Homer in regard to the number of the 
children. : 
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1 ‘Hpddwpos Acgius: apdberos A. 
2 *Autadas A, Westermann, Miller, Wagner: "Auticde 
Heyne, Bekker, Horcher. 





1 Compare Pausanias, 1i, 21. 9, v. 16. 4, according to whom 
Meliboea was the original name of Chloris; but she turned 
pale with fear at the slaughter of her brothers and sisters, 
and so received the name of Chloris, that is, the Pale 
Woman. As to the marriage of Chioris with Nelens, see 
Homer, Od. xi. 281 sqq. 

4 The ancients differed as to the death of Armphion. 
According to one account, he went mad (Lucian, De salta- 
tione, 41), and in attempting to attack a temple of Apollo, 
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daughters; Herodorus that they had twa male 
children and three female; and Homer that they 
had six sons and six daughters. Being blessed with 
children, Niobe said that she was more blessed with 
children than Latona. Stung by the taunt, Latona 
incited Artemis and Apollo against then, and 
Artemis shot down the females in the house, and 
Apollo killed all the males together as they were 
hunting on Cithaeron. Of the males Amphion alone 
was saved, and of the females Chloris the elder, 
whom Neleus married. But according to Telesilla 
there were saved Amyclas and Meliboea,! and 
Amphion also was shot by them.? But Niobe her- 
self quitted Thebes and went to her father Tantalus 
at Sipylus, and there, on praying to Zeus, she was 
transformed into a stone, and tears flow night and 
day from the stone. 

After Amphion’s death Laius succeeded to the 
kingdom. And he married a daughter of Menoe- 
ceus; some say that she was Jocasta,and some that 
she was Epicasta.* The oracle had warned him not 


doubtless in order tu avenge the death of his sous on the 
divine murderer, he was shot dead by the deity (Hyginus, 
Fab. 9). According to Ovid (Metamorph. vi. 271 ag.), he 
stabbed himself for grief. 

4 For the tragic story of Laius, Jocasta or Epicasia, and 
their son Oedipus, see Homer, Od. xi. 27]-280, with the 
Scholiast on v. 271; Kuripides, Phoenissac, 1-62; Diodcrus 
Siculus, iv. 64; Pausanias, ix. 2. 4, ix. 5. 10 9q., x. 5. 3 8g. ; 
Scholiast on Kuripides, Phoentssae, 1760; Hyginus, Fab. 66 
and 67. In Homer the mother of Oedipus is named Kpi- 
casta; later writers call her Jocasta, The mournful tale of 
Qedipus is the snbject of Sophocles’s two great tragedies, the 
Ovdinus Tyrannus and the Ordinus Ooloneus, It is also 
the theme of Seneca’s tragedy Ocdipus. Brom the Scholiast 
on Ilomer (J.c.) we learn that the story wus told by Andro- 
tion. Apollodorus’s version of the legend closely follows 
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Sophocles and is reproduced by Zenobius (Cleve. ti. G8) in a 
somewhat abridged form with certain verbal changes, but 
as usual without acknowledgment. Some parallel storie: 
oecur in the folk-lore of other peoples. See Appendin, 
“The Oedipus Legend.” 

1 Sophocles calls her Meropo (Ocdipus Tyrannus, 775), 
and so does Seneca (Oedipus, 272, 661, 802) But, according 
to Pherecydes, the wife of Pulybus was Merlusa, daughter 
of Orsilochus (Scholiast on Sophocles, J.c.). 
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to beget a son, for the son that should be begotten 
would kill his father; nevertheless, flushed with 
wine, he had intercourse with his wife. And when 
the babe was born he pierced the child’s ankles 
with brooches and gave it to a herdsman tu ex- 
pose. But the herdsman exposed it on Cithaeron; 
and the neatherds of Polybus, king of Corinth, found 
the infant and brought it to his wife Periboea.t 
She adopted him and passed him off as her own, 
and after she had healed his ankles she called 
him Oedipus, giving him that name on account of 
his swollen feet.2, When the boy grew up and 
excelled his fellows in strength, they spitefully 
twitted him with being supposititious. He in- 
quired ot Periboea, but could learn nothing; so 
he went to Delphi and inquired about his true 
parents. The god told him not to go to his native 
land, because he would murder his father and lie 
with his mother. On hearing that, and believing 
himself to be the son of his nominal parents, 
he left Corinth, and riding in a chariot through 
Phocis he fell in with Laius driving in a chariot 
in a certain narrow road. And when Polyphontes, 


* The name Oedipus was interpreted to mean ‘‘swollen 
foot.” As to the piercing of the child’s ankles, see Sophocles, 
Oedipus Tyrannus, 718; Euripides, Phoenissae, 26 sq. ; 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 64.1; Pausunias, x. 5.3; Hygians, Fab. 
66 ; Seneca, Oedipus, 812 sq. 

® The ‘narrow road” is the famous Cleft Way (Pausa- 
nias, x. 5. 3 sq.) now called the Cross-road of Megas (Stavro- 
dromi tou Mega), where the road from Daulis and the road 
from Thebes and Lebadea meet and unite in the single road 
ascending through the long valley to Decent At this point 
the pass, shut in on either hand by lofty and precipitous 
mountains, presents one of the wildest and grandest scenes 
in all Greece; the towering cliffs of Parnassus on the 
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! gprarardwv Mi: wdaruuéwy A. Wagner reports mrarueéon 
to be the reading of I. But this 1s apparently a misprint 
for A. Nee Heyne ad. 7.1: “ MAarupéwr vedrose omnes codd,” 

® poviv A: popohy K. The reading porg is supported by 
the Argument to Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannus (p, G ed. 
Jebb), the Argument to Kuripides, Phvenixser, and the 
Scholium on verse 50) (Scholia in Wuripidem, ed. Ki. Schwarty, 
vol. 1. pp. 243 aq. 256), Athenaeus, a. 83, p. 440 ny, and tho 
Palatine Anthology, xiv. 64. in al] of which passages the 
oracle is quoted with @wrf instead of poppy}. On the other 
hand the reading yopph is supported by some M&K. of 
Tuetzes, Schol, on Lycophron, 7, though the editor, Muller, 
prints @wrh in the text. 
northern side of the valley are truly sublime. Not a trace of 
human habitation is to be seen. All is solitude and _ silence, 
in keeping with the tragic memories uf the spot. Compare 
my commentary on Pansanias, x. 6, 3 (vol. v. pp. Yad sg. 
As to the Cleft Way or Triple Way, as it was alee called, and 
the fatal encounter of the fnther anid son at it, see Sophocles, 
Oedipus Tyrannus, 715 sqq., 1398 sqg.: Kuvipides, Phoents-ue, 
37 egq.; Seneca, Oedipus, 276 s¢q, 

* Compare Pansanias, ix. 5, 4. 
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the herald of Laius, ordered him to make way and 
killed one of his horses because be disobeyed and 
delayed, Oedipus in a rage killed both Polyphontes 
and Lajus, and arrived in Thebes. Laius was buried 
by Damasistratus. king of Plataea,! and Creon, son of 
Menoeceus, succeeded to the kingdom. In his reign 
a heavy calamity befell Thebes. For Hera sent the 
Sphinx,? whose mother was Echidna and her father 
Typhon; and she had the face of a woman, the 
breast and feet and tail of a lion, and the wings of a 
bird. And having learned a riddle from the Muses, 
she sat un Mount Phicium, and propounded it to the 
Thebans. And the riddle was this :—-What is that 
which hay one voice and yet becomes four-footed 


2 As to the Sphinx and her mddle, sce Hesiod, Theog 
326 sq. (who says that she was the offspring of Echidna andl 
Orthus); Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannus, 391 sqq.; Euripides, 
Phoenissae, 45 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 64. 3 sg.3 Pau- 
sanias, ix. 20. 2-4; Scholiast on Kuripides, Phoenissae, 
45; Hyginus, Fab. 67; Seneca, Ocdepus, 92 sqq. The 
riddle is quoted in verse by several ancient writers. Nee 
Athenacus, x. 81, p. 4565; Tzeizes, Schol, on Lyco- 
phron, 7; Anthologia Palatina, xiv. 64; Argument to 
Sophocles, Ovdipus Tyrannus, p. 6, ed. R C. Jebb; Argu- 
ment to Euripides, Phoentssae, and Scholiast on id. v. 50 
(Scholia in Ruripiden, ed. BE. Schwartz, vol. i. pp. 248 sq. 
256). Ontside of Greece the riddle seems to be current in 
more or less similar forms among various peoples. Thus it is 
reported among the Mongols of the Selenga (R. G. Latham, 
Descriptive Ethnology, i. 825), and in Gascony (J. F. Blade, 
Contes pomilaircs de la Gascogne, i. 3-14). Further, it has 
heen recently recorded, in a form precisely similar to the 
(zreek, among the tribes of British Central Africa: the mis- 
sionary who reports it makes no reference to the riddle of 
the Sphinx, of which he was apparently ignorant. See 
Donald Fraser, Winning a primitive people (London, 1914), 
p. 171, “What is it that goes on four legs in the morning, on 
lwo at midday, and on three in the evening? Answer: A 
man, who crawls on hands and knees in childhood, walks 
erect when grown, and with the aid of a stick in his old age.” 
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4 guvdvres els rabrd Ei: wal ovndyres els avrh uA. 

2 é¢hrouy Es e(hres A. 

4 é@rel Heyne, Muller, Wagner: éray HA. Westermann, 
Bekker. * wodA@y Hi: woAAdus A, 

5 avoorr: WA, Zenobius, Cent, ii. G8: Adoarr: Hervher. 

§ viveorOas i: yevvicdar A: yerviioda ~ piv-- Bekker. 

‘ gvra EH, Wagner: wanting in A. 

8 rereiotpevoy 5¢ roy EvOpwrov A, Heyne, Westermann, 
Muller, Bekker: rdv &v@pwrav omitted in EB and by Hercher 
and Wagner. ® Slow <elvac> Bekker. 

” wroduveinn A, Heyne, Westermann, Muller, Bekker, Har- 
cher: soAvveixny E, Zenobius (Cent. ii. 68), Wagner. Both 
forms are attested by ancient writers Ses W. Pape, 


Worterbuch der griechischen Higennamen®, ¢.v, TModuveliens. 
1 ‘vndppavros Aegius: redOpuvros A. 
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and two-footed and three-footed ? Now the Thebans 
were in possession of an oracle which declared that 
they should be rid of the Sphinx whenever they had 
yead her riddle; so they offen met and discussed 
the answer, and when they could not find it the 
Sphinx used to snatch away one of them and gobble 
him up. When many had perished, and Jast of all 
Creon’s son Haemon, Creon made proclamation that 
to him who should read the riddle he would give both 
the kingdom and the wife of Laius. On hearing that, 
Oedipus found the solution, declaring that the riddle 
of the Sphinx referred to man; for as a babe he is 
four-footed, going on four limbs, as an adult he is 
two-footed, and as an old man he gets besides a third 
support in a staff. So the Sphinx threw herself from 
the citadel, and Oedipus both succeeded to the 
kingdom and unwittingly married his mother, and 
begat sons by her, Polynices and Eteocles, and 
daughters, Ismene and Antigone.! Bui some say the 
children were borne to him by Eurygania, daughter 
of Hyperphas.?, When the secret afterwards came to 
light, Jocasta hanged herself in a noose,? and Oedipus 

1 Compare Euripides, Phoensssae, 55 sqq.; Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, iv, 64. 4; Hyyimus,!2ad, 67. 

* This account is adopted by Pausanias (ix. 5. 10 sq.) and 
hy the Schohast on Euripides (Phoenissae, 1760), who cites 
Pisander as his authority. According to another version, 
Oedipus, after losing Jocasta, married Astymedusa, who 
falsely accused her stepsons of attempting her virtue. See 
Seholiast on Homer, Z2. iv. 876; Bustathius on Homer, i.c., 
p. 369; Scholiast on Ruripides, Phoenissae, 53. 

+ Compare Homer, Od. xi. 277 sqq.; Sophocles, Oedipus 
Tyrannus, 1235 sgq. According to Seneca, in one passage 
(Oedipus, 1034 sqq.), Jocasta stabbed herself to death on 
the discovery of her incest. But Euripides makes Jocasta 
survive her two sons and stab herself to death on 
their dead bodies. See Kuripides, Phoemssae, 1455-1459, 
Herein he was perhaps followed by Seneca in his tragedy 
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1 Gptavra TloAuveixnn Hercher, Wayner: dpiovros MModv- 
velkous A, 

* *EreoxAca Gptarra Faber, Tercher, Wagner. érevtaduvs 
tiptarros A. . 


cee ee em ete, 


Phoenissae, tor in the fragments of that play (vw. 44% eq.) 
Seneca represents Jocasta attempting to make peace bet ween 
Eteocles and Polynices on the hatiletield ; but the conclusion 
of the play is lost. Similarly Statius describes how Jocasta 
vainly essayed to reconcile her warring sons, and hew she 
stabbed herself to death on Jearning that they had fallen 4 
each other's hands. See Statius, Web. vii, d74 aqg., xi G81 sqq 

VA curious and probably very ancient Jegend assigned a 
different motive for the curses of Oedipus, [t is said that 
his sons used to send Jum as his portion the shoulder of 
every savriticial victim, but that one day by unstake ther 
sent him the hauneh (loxfov) insteatl of the shoulder, which 
so enraged him that he cursed them, praying to the gots 
that his sons might die by each other's hands. This story 
was told by the author of the epic Thebaid. See Scholiast 
on Sophocles, Oedipus Coloneus, 1373; Zenobina, Cent. v. 
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was driven from Thebes, after he had put out his 
eyes and cursed his sons, who saw him cast out of 
the city without lifting a hand to help him.’ And 
having come with Antigone to Colonus in Attica, 
where is the precinct of the KEumenides, he sat down 
there as a suppliant, was kindly received by Theseus, 
and died not long afterwards.? 

VI. Now Eteocles and Polynices made a compact 
with each other concerning the kingdoin and re- 
sulved that each should rule alternately for a year 
ata time.S Some say that Polynices was the first 
tu rule, and that after a ycar he handed over the 
kingdom to Eteocles; but some say that Eteocles 
was the firsL to rule, and would not hand over 
the kingdom. So, being banished from Thebes, 
Polynices came to Argos, taking with him the 


43. A different cause of his anger is assigned hy Athenaeus 
(si, 14, pp. 465 sqg.), also on the authority of the author of 
the Thebaid. 

* The coming of Oedipus and Antigone to Colonus Hippius 
m Attica, together with the inysterious death of Oedipus, 
are the subject of Sophocles’s neble tragedy, Oedipus Colo- 
neus. Au to the sanctuary of the Kumenides, see that play, 
vv, 36 sqgq. The knoll of Colonus is situated over a mile from 
Athens, and it is doubtful whether the poet intended to 
place the death and burial of Oedipus at Colonus or at 
Athens itself. where in later times the grave of Oedipus was 
shown in a precinct of the Kumenides, between the Acropolis 
wut the Areopagns (Pausanias, i. 28. 7), See my notes on 
Pausanias, 1, 28. 7, i. 80. 2, vol. ri. pp. 366 sg., 393 sg. ; 
R, CO. Jebb, on Sophocles, Ocdipus Coloneus, pp. XXX. 6qq. 

3 That is, they were to reign in alternate years, Compare 
Kuripides, Phocnissae, 69 sgq., 473 sqqg.; Diodorus Siculus, 
iv. 65, 1; Zenobius, Cené. i. 30; Hyginus, Fab. 67; Scrip- 
tores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. 
pp. 48 sq. (First Vatican Mythogiapher, 152). In this and 
the seyuel Zenobius (.c.) closely tollows Apollodorus and 
probably copied from him. 
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1 *Oucrdovs Aegius: loxAdous A. 


a re ra 








1 That is, the necklace and the robe which Cadimus had 
given to Harmonia at their marriage. See above, iii. +. 2. 

2 See above i. 8. 5. 

* Adrastus received the oracle from Apollo. See Euripides, 
Phoenissae, 408 sqq., Suppliants, 132.sgq. In these pussayes 
the poet describes the nocturnal brawl between the two 
exiled princes at the gate of the palace, and their reconcilia- 
tion by Adrastus. Compare Zenobius, i. 30; Hyginus, Fab, 
69 ; and the elaborate description of Statius, Theb. i. 370 sqq. 
The words of the oracle given to Adrastus are quoted by the 
Scholiast on Euripides, Phoenissae, 409. According to one 

nterpretation the boar on the shield of Tydeus referred to 
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necklace and the robe.1_ The king of Argos was 
Adrastus, son of Talaus; and Polynices went up 
to his palace by night and engaged in a fight with 
Tydeus, son of Oeneus, who had fled from Caly- 
don.2 At the sudden outery Adrastus appeared 
and parted them, and remembering the words of 
a certain seer who told him to yoke his daughters 
in marriage to a boar and a lion,* he accepted them 
both as bridegrooms, because they had on their 
shields, the one the forepart of a boar, and the 
other the forepart of a lion. And Tydeus married 
Deipyle, and Polynices married Argia‘; and 
Adrastus promised that he would restore them both 
to their native lands. And first he was eager to 
march against Thebes, and he mustered the chiefs. 
But Amphiaraus, son of Oicles, being a seer and 
foreseeing that all who joined in the expedition 
except Adrastus were destined to perish, shrank 
from it himself and discouraged the rest. However, 
Polynices went to Iphis, son of Alector, and begged 
to know how Amphiaraus could be compelled to go 


the Calydonian boar, while the lion on the shield of Poly- 
nices referred to the lion-faced sphinx. Others preferred to 
suppose that the two chieftains were clad in the skins of a 
boar and a lion respectively. See Scholiast on Kuripides, 
Le.; Hyginus, Fab. 69. 

4 As to the devices which the Greeks painted on their 
shields, as these are described by aucient writers or depicted 
in vase-paintings, see G. H. Chase, ‘‘The Shield Devices of the 
Greeks,” Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, vol. xiii. 
pp. 61-127. From the evidence collected in this essay (pp. 98 
and 112 sq.) it appears that both the boar and the lion are 
common devices on shields in vase-paintings. 

5 Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 65.3; Scholiast on Euri- 

ides, Phoenissac, 409; Hyginus, Fab. 69; Statius, Theb. 
li. 201 agg. 
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1 sadrn Heyne: tairys A. 

2 abris corrupt: airG pdyns Bekker: airG@ duuopes 
Hercher. Perhaps we should read: adrg@ apbs “Adparrov 
Stapopas. I have translated accordingly. Heyne conjectured 
udxns, epidos, or augichnrgoews for abris. Sommer con- 
jectured ordrews, which is perhaps supported by Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. ie 6, cor tangs apos Adpacroy cracidfuvros. 

3 dy inserted by Bekker. 

+°ASpdetm Emperius, Hercher, Wagner: “Adpagros A, 
Heyne, Westermann, Muller, Bekker. 

5 dpipdan Vi: épiptany A 

pipoan Vi: épipbany A, 

§ girdy aby *Aipdory Wagner: thy & Bipactay PRO: rg 
Gdpdory CO: rov”Adpacroy Heyne (regarding the words as an 
interpolation), Westermann (preferring to read r@ "Adpdore 
overparetey): roy &vipa Commelinus, Bekker, Hercher. 

? etpordy a conjecture of Heyne, accepted by ercher and 


Wagner. 





poems ween me Nat ore 


1 For the story of the treachery of Kriphyle to her bus- 
band Amphiaraus, see also Diodorus Sieulus, iv. 65. 5 99, ; 
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to the war. He answered that it could be done if 
Eriphyle got the necklace! Now Amphiaraus had 
forbidden Eriphyle to accept gifts from Polynices ; 
but Polynices gave her the necklace and begged 
her to persuade Amphiaraus to go to the war; for 
the decision lay with her, because once, when a 
difference arose between him and Adrastus, he had 
made it up with him and sworn to let Eriphyle decide 
any future dispute he might have with Adrastus.” 
Accordingly, when war was to be made on Thebes, and 
the measure was advocated by Adrastus and opposed 
by Amphiaraus, Eriphyle accepted the necklace and 
persuaded him to march with Adrastus. Thus forced 
to go to the war, Amphiaraus laid his commands on 
his sons, that, when they were grown up, they should 
slay their mother and march against Thebes. 

Having mustered an army with seven leaders, 
Adrastus hastened to wage war on Thebes. The 
leaders were these®: Adrastus, son of Talaus; 


Pausanias, v. 17. 7 sq., ix. 41. 2; Scholiast on Homer, Od. x. 
326 (who refors to Asclepiades as his authority); Hyginus, 
Fab. 73; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. 
Bode, vol. i. p. 49 (First Vatican Mythographer, 152). The 
story is alluded to but not told by Humer (Od. x1. 326 sq.. 
xv. 247), Sophocles (Hlectra, 836 sqq.), and Horace (Odes, 
iii. 16. 11-13), Sophocles wrote a tragedy Hriphyle, which 
was perhaps the same as his Hpigont. See The Fragments 
of Sophocies, ed. A. O. Pearson, vol. i. pp. 129 sgq. 

* Compare Diodorns Siculus, iv. 65. 6; Scholiast on 
Ilomer, Od, xi. 326; Scholiast on Pindar, Nem. ix. 13 (30). 
As the sister of Adrastus (seo above, i. 9. 13) and the wife of 
Amphiaraus, the traitress Eriphyle might naturally seem 
well qualifier to act as arbiter hetween them. 

8 For lists of the seven champions who marched against 
Thebes, see Aeschylus, Seven agatnst Thebes, 375 sqq.; 
Sophocles, Oedipus Coloneus, 1309 sqq.; Euripides, Phoc- 
nissae, 1090 sqg. and Suppliants, 857 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, 
iv. 65.7; Hyginus, ab. 70. 
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1 °Ornadovs Acgius: loxaduus A. — * Se inserted by Bekker, 
3 Yvra omitted by Hercher. 
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1 The place of Eteoclus among the Seven Champions is 
recognized by Acschylus (Seven against Thebes, 468 syq.), 
Sophocles (Oedipus Coloncus, 1316), and Kuripides in one 
play (Suppliants, 871 sqq.), but not in another (Phorrissar, 
1090 sqq.); and he is omitted by Hyginus (iad. 70), His 
right to rank among the Seven seems to have been acknow- 
ledged by the Argives thomselyes, since they included his 
portrait in a group of statuary representing the Champions 
which they dedicated ab Delphi. See Pausanias, x. 10. 3. 

2 Brother of Adrastus. See i, 9. 13. 

* As to the meeting of the Seveu Chiuinpions with Hypsi- 
pyle at Nemea, the death of Opheltes, and the institution of 
the Nemean gaines, see Scholia on Pindar, Nem., Argun nt. 
pp. 424 ag. ed. Boockh ; Bacchylides, Mpinic. vii, [ix.] 10 sqq.s 
Clement of Aleaandria, Protrept. in. 34, p. 29, ed. Potter, with 
the Ncholiast ; Hyginus, Jub. 74 and 273; Statins, Dheb. 
iv. 646—vi. ; Lactantius Placidus, on Statins, WAcb, iv. 717; 
Seriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. WH. Bode. vol. i 
p. 123 (Second Vatican Mythographer, 141). The justitution 
of the Nomean games in honour of Opheltes or Archemorus 
was noticed by Aeschylus in a lost play. See Vragicorum 
Graecorum Fragmentu, od, A. Nauck®, p. 49, The judges at 
the Nemean games wore dark-voloured robes in mourning, it 
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Amphiaraus, son of Oicles; Capaneus, son of Hip- 
ponous; Hippomedon, son of Aristomachus, but 
some say of Talaus. These came from Argos; but 
Polynices, son of Oedipus, came from Thebes; 
Tydeus, son of Oeneus, was an Aetolian; Partheno- 
pacus, son of Melanion, was an Arcadian. Some, 
however, do not reckon Tydeus and Polynices 
among them, but include Eteoclus, son of Iphis,! 
and Mecisteus®? in the list of the seven. 

Having come to Nemea, of which Lycurgus was 
king, they sought for water; and Hypsipyle showed 
them the way to a spring, leaving behind an infant 
boy Opheltes, whom she nursed, a child of Kury- 
dice and Lycurgus.? For the Lemnian women, after- 


is said, for Opheltes (Scholiast on Pindar, Nem., Argun. 
p. 425, ed. Boeckh); and the crown of parsley bestowed on 
the victor is reported to have been chosen for the same sad 
reason (Servius, on Virgil, Bel. vi. 68). However, according 
to another account, the crowns at Nemea were originally 
made of olive, but the material was changed to parsley after 
tho disasters of the Persian war (Scholiast on Pindar, l.c.). 
The grave of Opheltes was at Nomea, enclosed by a stone 
wall; and there were altars within the enclosure (Pau- 
sanias, ui. 15, 3). THuripides wrote a tragedy Hypazpyle, 
of which many fragments have recently been discovered in 
Kgyptian papyri. Nee Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, 
ed. A. Nauck®, pp. 504 sqq.; A. 8S. Hunt, Tragicorum Grae- 
rorum Pragmenta Papyracea nuper reperta (Oxford, no 
date, no pagination). In one of these fragments (col. iv. 27 sq.) 
it is said that Lycurgus was chosen from all Asopia to be the 
warder («AnSoix0s) of the local Zeus, There were oflicials 
bearing the saine title (icAcdoix01) at Olympia (Dittenberger, 
Sylloge Inseriptionum Graccarum’, vol, 11. p. 168, No. 1021) 
in Delos (Dittenberger, Orientis Gracct Inseriptiones Selec- 
tae, vol. i. p. 252, No. 170), and in the worship of Aescula- 
pius at Atliens (E. 8. Roberts and EH. A. Gardner, Introduction 
to Greek Epigraphy, Part ii. p. 410, No. 157). The duty 
from which they took their title was to keep the keys of the 
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1 npadeioa Heyne (who also conjectured rpegovea oF rpo- 
pebuuca): mpapecra 1: tpapeioa A. 

® éxddAerey Wercher. ; 

3 dauart Valekenar, Bekker, Hereher, Wagner: épaart A, 
Hoyne, Westermann. 

4 ris Bavtrelas Hercher: chy Baoiveler Heyne, Wester. 
tre Miiller, Bekker, Wagner (following apparently the 

Le lf) -). 
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temple. A fine relief in the Palazzo Spada at Rome represents 
the serpent coiled round the dead body of the child Opheltes 
und attacked by two of the heroes, while in the baskyround 
Hypasipyle is secon retreating, with her handy held up in horror 
and her pitcher lying at her feet. Sea W. HW. Roseher, 
Lexikon der yriech, und rom Mythologie, i. 473; A. 
Baumeister, Denkmdler des klassuschen Altertums, i. 113, 
fig. 119. The death of Opheltes or Archemorus is also the 
subject of a fine vase-painting, which shows the dead hoy 
lying on o bier and attended by two women, one of whom is 
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wards learning that Thoas had been saved alive,! 
put him to death and sold Hypsipyle into slavery: 
wherefore she served in the house of Lycurgus as a 
purchased bondwoman. But while she showed the 
spring, the abandoned boy was killed by a serpent. 
When Adrastus and his party appeared on the 
scene, they slew the serpent and buried the boy; 
but Amphiaraus told them that the sign foreboded 
the future, and they called the boy Archemorus.? 
They celebrated the Nemean games in his honour; 
and Adrastus won the horse race, Eteoclus the foot 
race, ‘l'ydeus the boxing match, Amphiaraus the 
leaping and quoit-throwmg match, Laodocus the 
jJavelin-throwing match, Polynices the wrestling 
match, and Parthenopaeus the archery match. 

When they came to Cithaeron, they sent Tydeus 
to tell Eteocles in advance that he must cede the 
kingdom to Polynices, as they had agreed among 
themselves. As Eteocles paid no heed to the 


about to crown him with a wreath of myrtle, while the other 
holds an umbrella over his head to prevent, it has been 
suggcsted, the sun’s rays from being defiled by falling on a 
corpse. Atmonyst the figures in the painting, which are 1denti- 
fied hy inscriptions, is seen the mother Eurydico standing in 
her palace between the suppliant Hypsypyle on one side and 
the dignified Amphiaraus on the other. See E. Gerhard, 
** Archomoros,” Gesammelie Abhandlungen (Berlin, 1866— 
1868), i. 4 sgq., with Abbi/idunyen, taf. i; K. Friederichs, 
Prazticles und die Niobegruppe (Leipzig, 1855), pp. 123 sqqg.; 
A. Baumeister, op. ett, i. 114, fig, 120. 

1 See above, i. 9. 17, 

2 That is, “beginner of doom”; hence ‘ ominous,” 
‘*forehoding.” The name is so interpreted by Bacchylides 
(Hipinic. vill. 14, ina wérdovros pdvov), by the Scholiast on 
Pindar (Nem., Argum. pp 424 sq. ed. Boeckh), and by 
nny Placidus in his commentary on Statius (Theb. iv. 

17), 
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oTpatoresav rOev. 

"Apyetos 8¢ xadordtcOévtes mporiecar Tois 
Tetyert, Kal muraw érta ovady “AbSpactos peéy 
mapa Tas ‘Oporwidas miras cotyn, Kararevy 8¢ 
mapa tas "Oyuytas, “Audidpaos 8& mapa rs 
Tlpouridas, ‘IarmouéSwv 86 rapa tas ’Ovxaidas,! 
TToAvvetxns 8¢ rapa tas “Trpioras, LapGevorrains 
<dé>? rapa tas Hdéerpas, Tudevs 68 mapa ras 
Kpnvidas. xabomduoe 06 cal’ Kreoxr js OnBaiovs, 
Kal Kataotyoas ryyeuovas toous loos éraée, 
Kal wes dv repiyévowTo Tov ToAEuloD éucyTEevEro. 
qv dé rape OnBaio pdvtis Tecpecias Edijpous 
Kar Xaptxrods viyhys, aro yevovs Ovdaiou rod 
Laraprod, yevowevos tupAos tas opticess. ov rept 
THe wnpwceas Kal TH wavTiKs Aéyovrat Adyot 
Sidgopor. ddrot pev yap adbrov bro Gedy hace 
tuprwjvar, OTe tots avOperros & Kpdarrerv 
” 1 40 8e tg \ "AG a“ 2 
HOerov éeurjvue, Pepextdons dé taro yvas avrov 

1 'Oynaldas Aegius : dxvnflias A. 
* 88 insorted by Heyne. 

1 Yor the ewhassy of Tydeus to Thebes and its sequel, see 
Homer, Z/. iv. 382-398, v. 802-808, with the Scholiast on 
v. 876; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 65. 4; Statius, Tarb. ii, 307 sgq. 

* The siege of Thebes by the Argive army under the Seven 
Champions is the subject of two extant Greck tragedies, the 
Seven against Thebes of Aeschylus, and the Phornissae of 
Buripides. In both of them the attack on the seven gates 
by the Seven Champions is described. See the Srven against 


Thebes, 375 sqq.; Phoeniasar, 105 sqq., 1090 sqg. The siege 
is also the theme of Statius’s long-winded and bombastic 
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message, l'ydeus, by way of putting the Thebans to 
the proof, challenged them to single combat and 
was victorious in every encounter; and though the 
Thebans set fifty armed men lo lie in wait for him 
as he went away, he slew them all but Maeon, and 
Lhen came to the camp.! 

Having armed themselves, the Argives approached 
the walls?; and as there were seven gates, Adrastus 
was stationed at the Homoloidian pate, Capaneus at 
the Ogygian, Amphiaraus at the Proctidian, Hippo- 
medon at the Oneaidian, Polynices at the Hypsistan,’ 
Parthenopaeus at the Electran, and Tydeus at the 
Crenidian.* Eteocles on his side armed the Thebans, 
and having appointed leaders to match those of the 
enemy in number, he put the battle in array, and 
resorted to divination to learn how they might over- 
come the foe. Now there was among the Thebans 
a soothsayer, Tiresias, son of Everes and a nymph 
Chariclo, of the family of Udaeus, the Spartan,® and 
he had lost the sight of his eyes. Different stories 
are told about his blindness and his power of sooth- 
saying. For some say that he was blinded by the 
gods because he revealed their secrets to men. But 
epic, the Thebaid. Compare also Diodorus Siculus, iv. 65. 
7-9; Pausanias, i. 39. 2, i. 20. 5, vii. 25.4, x. 10.3; Hygi- 
nus, Jab. 69, 70. The war was also the subject of two lost 
poems of the same name, the Thebaid of Callinus, an early 
eleyiac poet, and the Thcbaid of Antimachus, a contem- 
porary of lato. See Hpicorwm Graccorum Fragmenia, ed. 
G. Kinkel. pp. 9 sgq., 275 sqg. As to the seven gates of 
Thebes, see Pausanias, ix. 8. 4-7, with my commentary 
(vol. iv. pp. 35 sqg.). The ancients were not entirely agreed 
as to the names of the gates, 

+ That is, ‘the Highest Gate.” 

4 That is, ‘the Fountain Gate.” 

5 That is, one of the Sparti, the men who sprang from the 
dragon's teeth sown by Cadmus. See above, ii. 4. 1. 
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Tuprobivat odaav yap Tiv Napikrw mpordbirh 
Th A@nvd!. . . yupviy eri mavra isdelv, thy 8é 
tais yepol rovs opGudrpovs adtod katadaBo- 
pevyv? aypov toujoar, Napexdods 8é deouéns 
arokatacTicas TéAL TAS Opdoes, wi) SuUVamernu 
roDTo ToLnoat, Tas axoas biaKaddpucay macan 
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avTa Swpijcacdas Kpiveov,® 6 dépar opotws tois 
Bréravow éBudisber. “Waotodos &€ hyow Ste Oea- 


1'The lacuna was indicated by Heyne, who proposed to 
restore the passage as follows. odoay yap +7 Xapiedn? mpor- 

1A) thy CAOnqvity adror yuurhy emiorayvra (or emiBavra) ety, 
“Vor Athena was a frend of Chariclo, and he came upon 
her and saw her naked.” This gives the requisite sense, 
and probably represents very nearly the original reading of 
the passage. The friendship of Athena for the nymph 
Chariclo, the mother of Tiresias, 1s mentioned to exphun 
the opportunity which Tiresias had of seemg the goddess 
naked, 

4 rais xepal robs OpOadnuls abrov KaradaBondyny. These 
words have been wrongly suspected or altered by the editors, 
Heyne proposed to omit robs éddadpobs as x gloss or to re- 
writo the passaye thus: chy 8¢ tals xepal ray dpfladpar atirod 
Bdwp caraBadrodeay myphy mujjou. Hercher wrote: chy be 
Tals xepol rey dpbadrgav abrud AcBopevyy myphy worjoat. They 
all apparently suppose that the goddess blinded Tiresias by 
scratching out his eyes. But she simply held her hands over 
the eves of the prying intruder, and the mere touch of her 
divine fingers sufficod to blind him for ever. Compare Plato, 
Theaetetus, p. G5 na: rl yap xphre agiurg epwrhpari, Th 
Aeyduevoy ev ppéars tuvexducvus, brav epwrd avewmAnuras (un- 
abashed) avfp, xaradaBdr rh xetpl cod thy Erepov dpdarpsy, 
el Sp@s rh iudriov rp xarcidnnpeve; If any change were 
desirable, it, would be raradaBotooy for roradaBopérnr, but 
even this is not necessary. Compare Diudorus Sieulus, 
iii, 387. 5 xareAdBuvro Serpots rd ardor (the mouth of a 
serpent’s den). 

3 xpdveov Acvins, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: xudveor BA, 
Oommelinus, Gale, Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, 
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Pherecydes says that he was blinded by Athena!; 
for Chariclo was dear to Athena... and Tiresias 
saw the goddess stark naked, and she covered his 
eyes with her hands, and so rendered him sightless. 
And when Chariclo asked her to restore his sight, 
she could not do so, but by cleansing his ears she 
caused him to understand every note of birds; and 
she gave him a staff of cornel-wood,? wherewith he 
walked like those who see But Hesiod says that he 


1 The blinding of Tiresias by Athena is described ly Calli- 
machus in his hymn, Zhe Baths of Pallas. He tells how the 
nymph Chariclo, mother of Tiresias, was the favourite atten- 
dant of Athena, who carried her with her wherever she went, 
often mounting the nymph inher owncar. One summer day, 
when the heat and stillness of noon reigned in the mountains, 
the goddess and the nymph harl stripped and were enjoying 
a cool plunge in the fair-flowing spring of Hippocrene ou 
Mount Helicon. But the youthful Tiresias, roaming the 
hills with jus dogs, came to slake his thirsv at the bubbling 
spring and saw what it was not lawful to see. The goddess 
cried out in anger, and at once the eyes of the intruder were 
quenched in darkness. His mother, the nymph, reproached 
the goddess with blinding her son, but Athena explained 
that she had not done so, but that the laws of the gods 
inflicted the penalty of blindness on anyone who beheld an 
immortal without his or her consent. To console the youth 
for the loss of his sight the goddess promised to bestow on 
him the gifts of prophecy and divination, long life, and after 
death the retention of his mental powers undimmed in the 
world below. See Callimachus, Baths of Palias, 57-133. In 
this account Callimachus probally followed Pherecydes, who, 
as we learn from the present passage of Apollodorus, assigned 
the same cause for the blindness of Tiresias. Jt is said that 
Erymanthus, son of Apollo, was blinded because he saw 
Aphrodite bathing. See Ptolemaecus Hephaest. Nov. Hist. i. 
in Westermann’s Mythographi Graeri, p. 183. 

® According to the MSS., it was a blue staff. See Critical 
Note. As to the cornel-tree in ancient myth and fable, seo 
C. Boetlicher, Der Baumkultus der Hellenon (Berlin, 1856), 
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1 gvdphs We: dvipdv A, 


This eurtous story of the double change of sew ex- 
penienced by Tiresias, with the cause of it, is told also by 
Phlegon, Mirabilia, 4; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophran, G83; 
Kustathius on Homer, Od. x. 492) p. 1665: Scholast on 
Homer, Od. x. 494; Antoninus Liberals, Transform. 17+ 
Ovid, Metamorph, ii. 316 sqq.3 Uyginus, fab. 95; Lactan- 
tius Placidus, on Statins, 7heb. uu 95; Fulgentius, J7ytho- 
log. ii. 8; Scriptores rerun mythivurum Latini, ed. G. 1, 
Bode, vol. i. pp. 5, M4, 100 (First Vatican Mythographer, 16; 
Second Vatican Mythographer, 84; Third Vataean Mytho- 
grapher, iv. 8). Phlegon says that the story was told hy 
Hesiod, Divavarchus, Clhitarchus, aud Callimachus. He agrees 
with ApoNodorus, Hyginus, Laetantins Placidus, and the 
Second Vatican Mythographer in laying the seene of the 
incident on Monnt Cyllene in Arcadia; whereas Mustathius 
and Tzeuzes lay it on Mount Cithavron in Boeotia, which is 
more appropriate for a Theban seer. Aceording to Must. 
thins aud Tzctzes, it was by killing the female snake that 
Tiresias became a woman, and it was by afterwarls killing 
the male snake that be was changed back into a man, 
According to Ovid, the seer remained a woman for seven 

ears, and recovered his inale sex in the eighth; the First 
Vatican Mythographor says that he recovered it after eight 
years; the Third Vatican Mythographer affirms that he 
recovered it in the seventh year. All the writers [ have 
cited, except Antoninus Liberalis, record the verdict of 
Tiresias on the question submitted to him by Zeus and Elura, 
though they are not all agreed as to the precise mathematical 
proportion expressed in it. Further, they all, except Anto- 
ninua Liberalis, agree that the blindness of Tiresins was a 
punishment inflicted on him by Hera (Juno) heeause his 
answer to the question was displeasing to her. According to 
Phlegon, Hyyinus, Lactantius Plasidus, and the Second 
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beheld snakes copulating on Cyllene, and that having 
wounded them he was turned from a man into a 
woman, but that on observing the same snakes 
copulating again, he became a man.t Hence, when 


Vatican Mythographer the life of Tiresias was prolonged by 
Zeus (Jupiter) so as to last seven ordinany lives. 

The notion that it is unlucky to see snakes coupling appears 
to be widespread. In Southern India “the sight of two 
snakes coiled round cach other m sexual congress is con- 
sidered to portend some great evil” (K. Thurston, Hihno- 
graphic Notes 1n Southern India, Madras, 1906, p. 293). The 
Chins of North-castern India think that ‘one of the worst 
omens that it is possible to sve is two snakes copulating, and 
& man who sees this 1s not supposed to return to his house or 
to speak to anyone until the next sun has risen” (Bertram 
8. Carey and H. N. Tuck, Lhe Chin Hills, vol. i. Rangoon, 
1896, p. 199). ‘‘It is considered extremely unlucky for a 
Chin to come upon two snakes copulating, and to avoid 11- 
fortune he must remain outside the village that night, with- 
out eating cooked food; the next morning he may proceed 
to his house, but, on arrival there, must kill a fowl and, if 
within his means, hold a feast. If a man omits these pre- 
cautions and is found out, he 1s liable to pay compensation 
of a big mythun, a pig, one blanket, and one bead, whatever 
his means, to the first man he brings ill-luck to by talking to 
him. Before the British occupation, if the man, for any 
reason, could not pay the compensation, the other might 
make 4 slave of him, by claiming a pig whenever one of his 
daughters married” (W. R. Head, Haka Chin Customs, 
Rangoon, 1917, p. 44). In the Himalayas certaim religious 
ceremonies are prescribed when a person has seen snakes 
coupling (Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1884, 
pt. i. p. 101; the nature of the ceremonies is not described). 
In Timorlaut, one of the East Indian Islands, it is deemed 
an omen of great misfortune if a man dreams that he sees 
snakes coupling (J. G. F. Riedel, De sluik- en hrorsharige 
rassen tusschon Selcbes en Papua, The Hague, 1886, p. 285). 
Similarly in Southern India there prevails ‘‘a superstitious 
behef that, if a person sees two crows engaged in sexual 
congress, he will die unless one of his relations sheds tears. 
To avert this catastrophe, false news as to the death are sent 
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Tas O¢ Oe CumrimAnar yun) Téprroved voypa.] * 
éyévero 68 Kal moduxparios. 

Obros obv @nBatows partevopevors® eéare vexr)- 

e r 4 
aew, éav Mevouceds 0 Kpéovros "Apes aoddyov 
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al 3 
TouTou 6€ yevouevou Tpomn' thy Apyeian yinetat. 
t “~ 
@s O¢ adraAAvyTO ToAdO:, Sokav éExatépas Tots 

1 Séea...7hv pty play... ras 8¢ cyvéa Darth, Bekker, 
Hercher, Wagner: Bdexacrrda... tds piv ervda... Tas bE 
déea A, Heyne, Westermann, Muller. 

2 These verses are probably interpolated. They are re- 
peated by the Schollast on Homer, Od. x. 404, and hy 
Tzetzes, Schol, on Lycophron, O83, 

* warrevonévos Tluyne, Bekker, Hercher, Waguer: pavrev- 
duevos A, Wostormann, Miller. 

€ rpor Weyne, Bekker, Hereher, Wagner: tpdraor A, 
Westermann. 








by the post or telegraph, and subsequently corrected by a 
letter or telegram announcing that the individual is alive” 
(i. Thurston, op. cif. p, 278), A similar belief as to the dire 
effect of seeing crows coupling, and a similar mode of averting 
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Hera and Zeus disputed whether the pleasures of 
love are felt more by women or by men, they referred 
to him for a decision. He said that if the pleasures 
of love be reckoned at ten, men enjoy one and 
women nine. Wherefore Hera blinded him, but 
Zeus bestowed on him the art of soothsaying. 


The saying of Tiresias to Zeus and Hera. 
Of ten parts a man enjoys one only; 
But a woman enjoys the full ten parts in her heart? 


He also lived to a great age. 

So when the Thebans sought counsel of him, he 
said that they should be victorious if Menoeceus, son 
of Creon, would offer himself freely as a sacrifice to 
Ares. On hearing that, Menoeceus, son of Creon, 
slew himself before the gates.? But a battle having 
taken place, the Cadmeans were chased in a 
crowd as far as the walls, and Capaneus, seizing a 
ladder, was climbing up it to the walls, when Zeus 
smnote him with a thunderbolt.* When that befell, 
the Argives turned to flee. And as many fell, 


the calamity, are reported in the Central Provinces of India 
(M. R. Pedlow, ‘‘ Superstitions amoug Hindoos in the Central 
Provinces,” The Indian Antiquary, xxix. Bombay, 1900, 
2. 88). 

hese lines are also quoted by Tzetzes (Schol. on 
Lycophron, 683) from a poem Melampodia; they are cited 
also hy the Scholiast on Homor, Od. x. 494. 

* As to the voluntary sacrifice of Menoecens, see Euri- 
pides, Phocnissac, 911 sqq.; VPausanias, ix. 25.1; Cicero, 
Luscul. Disput.i. 48.116; Hyymus, Fub. 68; Statius, Theb. 
x. 589 sqq. 

3 As to the death of Capancus, compare Aeschylus, Seven 
against Thebes, 423 sqq.; Euripides, Phoenissac, 1172 sqq. ; 
id. Supplianis, 496 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 65.8; Hyginus, 
Fab. 71; Statius, Theb. x. 827 sgq. 
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1 *Aaraxod Aegius: dorudyous A. 

2 *Aoracod Wostermannu. Muller, Tlerchor, Wagner: dorv- 
dyous A. Acyius, Cominelinus, Gale, Heyne, and Dekker 
omit the noun, reading simply tay waléwr, 

3 rurpworduevos bé Tudeds Exrevery airdv. ‘hese words are 
probably an interpolation, as Heyne rightly observed. 
They are omitted by Tlercher. 





ees memes emanate ee me 


1 As to the single combat and death of Eteocles and 
Polynices, sce Aeschylus, Scven ayainst Thebes, SUt sqq. 3 
Huripides, Phoenissae, 1356 sqy.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 65. 8; 
Pausanias, ix. 5. 12; Hyyinus, #ab. 71; Statius, Theb. xi, 
447-579, 

2 According to Statius (Theb. ix. 455-539), Hippomedou 
was overwhelmed by a cloud of Theban missiles after being 
nearly drowned in the river Igmenus. 

3 As to the death of Parthenopacus, see Kuripides, PAae- 
nissae, 1153 sqy. In the Ti buid, also, Periclymenus was 
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Kteocles and Polynices, by the resolution of both 
armies, fought a single combat for the kingdom, 
and slew each other! In another fierce battle 
the sons of Astacus did doughty deeds; for 
Ismarus slew Hippomedon,? Leades slew Eteoclus, 
and Amphidocus slew Parthenopaeus. But Euripides 
says that Parthenopaeus was slain by Periclymenus, 
son of Poseidon.’ And Melanippus, the remaining 
one of the sons of Astacus, wounded Tydeus in the 
belly. As he lay half dead, Athena brought a 
medicine which she had begged of Zeus, and by 
which she intended to make him immortal. But 
Amphiaraus hated Tydeus for thwarting him by 
persuading the Argives to march to Thebes; so 
when he perceived the intention of the goddess he 
cut off the head of Melanippus and gave it to 
Tydeus, who, wounded though he was, had killed 
him. And Tydeus split open the head and gulped 
up the brains. But when Athena saw that, in disgust 
she grudged and withheld the intended benefit.‘ 


peipeniec as the slayer of Parthenopaeus. See Pausanias, 
ix. 18. 6, 

4 Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 1066 ; Scholiast 
on Pindar, Nem. x. 7 (12); Scholiast on Homer, J. v. 126. 
All these writers say that it was Amphiaraus, not Tydeus, 
who killed as well as decapitated Melanippus. Pausanias also 
(ix. 18. 1) represents Melanippus as slain by Amphiaraus. 
Hence Huyne was perhaps right in rejecting as an interpolation 
the words ‘‘ who, wounded though he was, had killed him.” 
See the Critical Note. The story is told also by Statius (Theb. 
viii. 717-767) in his usual diffuse style ; but according to him 
it was Capaneus, not Amphiaraus, who slew and beheaded 
Melanippus and brought the gory head to Tydeus. The 
story of Tydeus’s savayery is alluded to more than once b 
Ovid in his [bie (427 9q., 515 9q.), that curious work in which 
the poet has distilled the whole range of ancient mythology 
for the purpose of comnunation. With this tradition of 
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cannibalism on the field of battle we may compare the custom 
of the ancient Scythians, who regularly decapitated thor 
enemies in battle and drank of the blood of the first man they 
slew (Herodotus iv. 64). It has indeed been a common 
practive with savages to swallow some part of a slain foe in 
order with the blood, or flesh, or brains to aequire the dead 
man's valour. See for exanple L.A. Millet-Mureau, Poyage 
de la Perouse autour du Monde (Pans, 1797), it. 272 (asto the 
Californian Indiana); Fay-Cooper Cole, Whe Wad Pribes af 
Davao District, Mindanao (Chicago, 1913), pp. 94, 189 (as 
to the Philippine Islanders). T have cited many more in- 
stances in Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, ii. 148 sayy. 
The story of the brutality of Tydeus to Pe elepue may 
contain a reminiscence of a similar custom. From the 
Scholiast on Homer (Z.¢.) we learn that the story was told hy 
Pherecydes, whom Apollodorns may be following in’ the 
present passage. The grave of Melanippus was on the road 
From Thebes to Chalews (Panaanias, ix. 18. 1). bat Clisthenes, 
tyrant of Nicyon, “fetched Melanippus” (@ryyiyera ror 
MeAdvin ov) to Sicyon and dedicated a precinet to him in the 
Prytanenm or town-hall ; moreover, he transferred to Melan- 
ippus the sacrifices and festal honours whieh till then had 
been offered to Adrastus, the foe of Melanippus. See Herad- 
olus, v. 67. It is probable that. Clisthenes, in ‘fetching 
Melanippus,” transferred the hero’s bones to the new shrine 
at Sicyon, followmg a common practice of the ancient Greeks, 
who were as anxious to secure the miraculous relics of heroes 
as modern Catholies ave to secure the equally miraculous relies 
of saints. The most famous case of such wo translation of holy 
bones was that of Orestes, whose remains were removed from 
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Amphiaraus fled beside the river Ismenus, and before 
Periclymenus could wound him in the back, Zeus cleft 
the earth by throwing a thunderbolt, and Amphiaraus 
vanished with his chariot and his charioteer Baton, 
or, as some say, Elato;? and Zeus made him immortal. 


Tegea to Sparta (Herodotus, i. 67 sq.). Pausanias mentions 
many iuslances of the practice, See the Index to my trans- 
lation of Pausanias, s.v, ‘ Bones,” vol. vi. p. 81. It was, no 
doubt, unusual to bury bones in the Prytaneum, where was 
the Common Hearth of the city (Pollux, ix. 40; Corpus 
Inscriptionum Athearwm, ii. 467, lines 6, 73; my note on 
Pausanias, viii. 53. 9, vol. iv. pp. 441 sq.); but at Mantinea 
there was a round building called the Common Hearth in 
which Antinoe, daughter of Cophous, was suid to be buried 
(Pausanias, viii. 9, 5); and the graves of not a few heroes and 
heroines were shown in Greck temples. See Clement of 
Alexandria, Protrept, iii 45, pp. 39 sq., ed. Potter. The 
subject of relic worship in antiquity is exhaustively treated 
by Fned, Pfister, Der Reliyuienkult im Altertum (Uiessen, 
1909-1912), 

1 Compare Pindar, Nem. ix. 24 (59) sgg., x. 8 (138) sq.; 
Euripides, Supplrants, 925 egg. ; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 65. 8 ; 
Strabo, ix, 2.11, p. 404; Pausanias, i. 34. 2, 11. 23. 2, ix. 8. 3, 
ix. 19. 4; Statins, Vheb. vii. 789-823. The reference to 
Periclymenus clearly proves that Apollodorus had here in mind 
the first of these passages of Pindar. Pausanias repeatedly 
mentions Baton as the charioteer of Amphiaraus (ii. 23. 2, v. 
17. 8, x. 10. 3), Anyphiaraus was believed to be swallowed 
up alive, with his chariot and horses, and so to descend tu 
the nether world. See Euripides, Suppliants, 025 sqq.; Statius, 
Theb. viii. 1 sqq.; Seriptorcs rerum mythicarum Latint, 
ed, G. Il, Bode, vol. i. p. 49 (First Vatican Mythographer, 

52). Henee Sophocles speaks of him as reigning fully alive 
in Hades (flectra, 836 sqq.). Moreover, Amphiaraus was 
deified (Pansanias, viri. 2.4; Cicero, De divinatione, i. 40. 88), 
and as a gol he had a famous oracle charmingly situated 
in a little glen near Oropus in <Aitica. Seca Pausanias, 
i, 34, with my commentary (vol. ii. pp. 466 sqg.). The 
exach spot where Amphinraus disappeared into the carth 
was shown not far from Thebes on the road to Potniae. It 
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was a small enclosure with pillars in it. See Pausanias, ix. 
8. 8. As the ground was spht open by a thunderbolt to 
receive Amphiaraus (Pindar, Nem, 1x. 24 (59) sqq., x. 8 (13) 
sq.), the enclosure with pillars mit was doubtless one of 
those little sanctuaries, marked off hy a fence, which the 
Greeks always instituted on ground strack by lightning. Nee 
below, note on in. 7.1, 

' Arion, the swift steed of Adrastus, is mentioned hy 
Homer, who alludes briefly to the divme pareutaye of the 
animal (Il. xxiii. 346 #q.), withont giving particulars as to 
the quaint and curious myth with which he was probably 
acquainted, That myth, one of the most savage of all the 
stories of ancient Greece, was revealed by later writers. See 
Pausanias, viii. 25. 4-10, viii. 42. 1-05; Twetaes, Sehol. on 
Lycophron. 1533 compare Scholiast on Homer, /l. xxiii. d46. 
The story was told at two places in the highlands of Arcadia: 
one was Thelpusa in the beautiful vale of the Ladon; the 
other was Phiyalia, where the shallow cave of the goddess 
mother of the horse was shown far down the free of a cliff in 
the wild romantic gorge of the Neda. ‘The cave still exists, 
though the goddess is pone: it has been eonverted into a tiny 
chapel of Christ and St. Jol. See my commentary on 
Pausanias, vol. iv. pp. 406 sg. According to Diodoran Sicnlus 
(iv. 65. 9) Adrastus returned to Argos, But Pausaniag says 
(i. 48. 1) that he died at Meyara of old age and grief at his son's 
death, when he was leading back his beaten army from Theben: 
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Adrastus alone was saved by his horse Arion. That 
horse Poseidon begot on Demcter, when in the like- 
ness of a Fury she consorted with him.? 

VII. Having suceceded to the kingdom of Thebes, 
Creon cast out the Argive dead unburied, issued a 
proclamation that none should bury them, and set 
watchmen. But Antigone, one of the daughters of 
Oedipus, stole the body of Polynices, and secretly 
buried it, and having been detected by Creon him- 
self, she was interred alive in the grave.? Adrastus 
fled to Athens? and took refuge at the altar of 


Pausanias informs us also that Adrastus was worshipped, 
doubtless as a hero, by the Megarians. Hyginus (Fab. 242) 
tells a strange story that Adraatus and his son Hipponou 
pe themselves into the fre in obedience to an oracle of 

0 0. 

Apollodorus here follows the account of Antigonc’s 
heroism and doom as they are described by Sophocles in his 
noble tragedy, the Antigone. Compare Acschylus, Seven 
against Thebes, 1005 sqq. A different version of the story is 
told by Hyginus (Jab. 72). According to him, when Antigone 
was caught in the act of performing funeral rites for her 
brother Polynices, Creon handed her over for execution to 
his son Haemon, to whom she had heen betrothed. But 
Haemon, while he pretended to put her to death, smuggled 
her out of the way, married her, and had ason by her. In 
time the son grew up and cnme to Thebes, where Creon 
detected him hy the bodily mark which all descendants of 
the Sparti or Dragon-inen bore on their hodies. In vam 
Hercules interceded for Haemon with his angry father. 
Creon was inexorable; so Hacmon killed himself and his 
wife Antigone. Some have thought that in this narrative 
Hyginns followed Euripides, who wrote a tragedy Antigone, 
of which a few fragments survive. See Tragicorwm (rae- 
corum Fragmenia, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 404 sqq. 

1 As to the flight of Adrastus to Athens, and the inter- 
vention of the Athenians on his behalf seo Isecrates, Pane- 
gyric, §§ 54-58, Panathen. §§ 168-174; Pausaniaa, i. 39. 2; 
Plutarch, Theseus, 29; Statius, Z'heb. xii. 464 sqq (who aub- 
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stitutes Argive matrons as supphants instead of Adrastus). 
The story is treated hy Huripides in his eatant play The 
Suppliants, which, on the whole, Apollodorus follows. But 
whereas Apollodorus, like Statius, lays the seene of the 
supplication at the altar of Mercy in Athens, Kuripides la ys 
it at the altar of Demeter in Eleusis (Suppliaits, Vag.) dn 
favour of the latter version it may be said that the graves of 
the fallen leaders were shown al Elousis, near the Mowery 
Well (Pausaniay, i. 39.1 o¢.3 Plutarch, Theseus, 29); while 
tho graves of the cominon soldiers were at Hlentherae, which 
is on the borders of Attica and Boeutia, on the direct. road 
from Fleusis to Thebes (Muripides, Suppliants, TH0 9q, | 
Plutarch, le.) Tradition varied alyo on the question how 
the Athenians obtained the permission of the Thebaus to 
bury the Argive dead. Some said that Theseus led au army 
to Thehes, defeated the Thebans, and courpelled them ta 
give np the dead Argives for burial. This was the version 
adopted by Euripides, Statius, and Apollodorns, Others sind 
that Theseus sent an embassy and by negotiations ohtained 
the voluntary consent of the Thebans to his carrying olf the 
dead. This version, as the less discreditable to the Thebans, 
was very naturally adopted by them (Pansunias, i. 39. 2) and 
by the patriotic Bocotian Plutarch, who expressly rojects 
Euripides’s account of the Theban defeat.  lsecriules, with 
almost incredible fatuity, adopts both versions in different 
passages of his writings and defends himself for so doing 
(Panathen. §§ 168~174). Lysias, without expressly montion- 
ing the flight of Adrastus to Athens, says that the Athenians 
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Mercy,! and laying on it the suppliant’s buugh ? he 
prayed that they would bury the dead. And the 
Athenians marched with Theseus, captured Thebes, 
and gave the dead to their kinsfolk to bury. And 
when the pyre of Capaneus was burning, his wife 
Evadne, the daughter of Iphis, thew herself on the 
pyre, and was burned with him.’ 


first sent heralds to the Thebans with a request for leave to 
bury the Argive dead, and that when the request was 
refused, they marched against the Thebans, defeated them 
in battle, and carrying off the Argive dead bumed them at 
Kleusis. See Lysias, in. 7-10. 

1 As to the altar of Mercy at Athons see above ii. 8.1; 
Pausanias, i. 17. 1, with my note (vol. ii. pp. 143 9q.); Dio- 
dorus Siculus, xiii, 22,7; Statins, Theb. xii. 481-505. It is 
mentioned in a late Greck inscription found at Athens (Cor- 
pus Inscriptionum Alticarum, iii. No. 170; G. Kaibel, 
EHpigrammata Qracea cx lapidibus coniecta, No, 792). The 
altar, though not mentioned by early writers, was in later 
times one of the most famous spots in Athens. Philostratus 
says that the Athenians built an altar of Mercy ay the 
thirteenth of the gods, and that they poured libations on it, 
not of wine, but of tears (#pist. 39). In this fancy he 
perhaps copied Statius (Theb. xii. 488, “lacrymis ullaria 
sudant”). 

2 The branch of olive which a suppliant laid on the altar 
of a god in token that he sought the divine protection. See 
Andocides, De mysteriis, 110 sqq.; R. C, Jebb, on Sophocles, 
Ocdipus Tyrannus, 3. 

* For the death of Evadne on the pyre of her husband 
Capaneus, see Euripides, Suppliants, 1034 sqq.; Zenolius, 
Gent. i. 30; Propertius, i. 15. 21 sq.; Ovid, Tristia, v.14. 38 ; 
id. Poné, iii. 1. 111 sq.; Hyginus, fab. 243; Statins, Zheb. 
xii, 800 sq. with the note of Lactantius Placidus on v, 801; 
Martial, 1v. 75.5, Capaneus had been killed by a thunderbolt 
as he was mounting a ladder at the siege of Thebes. See Apol- 
lodorus, iii. 6.7. Hence his body was deemed sacred and 
should have been buried, not burned, aud the grave fenced off; 
whereas the other bodies were all consumed on a single pyre. 
See Euripides, Suppliants, 984-038, where cupwhtas tdpov 
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refers to the feucing in of the grave. So the tomb of Semele, 
who was also killed by lightning, seems to have stood within 
w sacred enclosure. See Huripides, Baechac, 6-11. Yet, 
inconsistently with the foregoing passaye, Euripides appears 
afterwards to assume that the body of Capaneus was burnt 
on a pyre (vv. 1000 sqqz.). The rule that a person killed by a 
thunderbolt should he buried, not burnt, is stated by Pliny 
(Nut. Hist. ii. 145) and alluded to by Tertullian (4 polo- 
gveticus, 48), An ancient Roman Jaw, attributed to Numa, 
forbade the celebration of the usual obsequics for a man who 
had been killed by lightning. See Festus, s.0. ** Ovvisum,” 
p. 178, ed. ©. O. Muller. Jt is true that these passages refer 
to the Roman usage, but the words of Kuripides (Suppliants, 
934-938) seem to imply that the (treek practice was similar, 
and this is confirmed by Artemidorus, who says that the 
bodies of persons killed by hghtning were not removed but 
buried on the spot (Onirocrit. ii. 9). The same writer tells 
us that a man struck by hghtning was not deemed to be dis- 
graced, nay, he was honoured as a god; even slaves killed hy 
lightning were approached with respect. as honoured by Zeus, 
and their dead bodies were wrapt in fine garments. Nuch 
customs are to some extent explained by the belief that Zens 
himself descended in the flash of lightning; hence whatever 
the lightning struck was naturally regarded as holy. Plaves 
struck by lightning were sacred to Zeus the Deseender (Zebs 
xaraiBdrys) aud were enclosed by a fence. — luseriptions 
marking such spots have been found in various parts of 
Greece, See Pollux, ix. 41; Pansanias, v. 14. 10, with my 
note (vol. ii. p. 565, vol. v. p. 614). Compare K. Rohde, 
Peyche®, i, 320 sq.3; H. Usener, ‘ Keraunos,” Aline Sehrif- 
ten, iv, 477 eqq. (who quotes from Clemens Romanus and 
Cyrillus more evidence of the worship of persons killed hy 
lightning); Chr. Blinkenberg, The Thunderweapon tu Reli- 
gion and Folklore (Cambridge, 1911), pp. 110 sq. 

Among the Osseles of the Vaucasus a man who has been 
killed by lightning is deemed very lucky, for they believe 
that he has been taken by St. Elias to himself. No the sur- 
vivors raise cries of joy and sing and dance abont him. His 
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Ten years afterwards the sons of the fallen, called 
the Epigoni, purposed to march against Thebes to 


relations think 1t their duty to join in these dances and 
rejoicings, for any appearance of sorrow would be regarded 
as a sin against St. Elias and therefore punishable. The 
festival lasts eight days. The deceased is dressed in now 
clothes and laid on a pillow in the exact attitude in which he 
was struck and in the same place where he died. At the 
end of the celobrations he is buried with much festivity and 
foasting, a high cairn 18 erected on his grave, and beside it 
they sect up a tall pole with the skin of a black he-goat 
attached to it, and another pole, on which hang the best 
clothes of the deceased. The grave becomes a place of pil- 
grumage, See Julius von Klaproth, Reise in den Kaukaaus 
und nuch Georgen (Halle and Berlin, 181d), 11. 606; A. von 
Haxthausen, Transkaukasia (Leipsic, 1856), ii. 21 aq. 
Suntlarly the Katirs of South Africa ‘have strange notions 
respecting the lightning. They consider that it is governed. 
by the wmshologu, or ghost, of the greatest and most re- 
nowned of their departed chiefs, and who is emphaticall 

styled the inkost; but they are not at all clear as to which 
of their uncestors is mtended by this designation. Hence 
they allow of no lamentation being made for a person killed 
by lightning, as they say that it would be a sign of disloyalty 
to lament ie one whom the znkost had sent for, and whose 
services he consequently needed; and it would cause him to 
punish them, by making the lightning again to descend and 
do them another injury.” Further, rites of purification have 
to be performed by a priest at the kraal where the accident 
took place; and till these have been performed, none of the 
inhabitants may leave the kraal or have intercourse with 
other people. Meantime their heads are shaved and they 
must abstain from drinking milk. The rites include a sacri- 
fice and the inoculation of the people with powdered char- 
coal. See “Mr. Warner's Notes,” in Col. Maclean’s Com- 
pendium of Kafir Laws and Customs (Cape Town, 1866), 
pp. 82-84. Sometimes, however, the ghosts of persons who 
have been killed hy hghtning are deemed to be dangerous. 
Hence the Omahas used to sht the soles of the feet of such 
corpses to prevent their ghosts from: walking about. See 
J. Owen Dorsey, “A Study of Siouan Cults,” Hleventh 
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Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology (Washington, 
1804), p. 420. For more evidence of special treatment 
accorded to the bodies of persons struck dead by lightning, 
seo A. B, Elhs, The Mwe-speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast 
(London, 1890), p. 8049.3 id. The Yoruba-speaking Peoples 
of the Slave Coast (London, 1894), p. 49; Rev. J. TL Weeks, 
“Notes on some customs of the Lower Congo people,” Malk- 
Lore, xx. (1909), p. 475; Rendel Haris, Poaneryes (Can 
hridge, 1913), p. 97; A. Ta. Kitching, Gn the beckivaters of the 
Nile (London, 1912), pp. 204 sq. Among Lhe Barundi of Central 
Africa, a man or woman who has been struck, but not killed, 
hy lightning becomes therehy a priest ov priestess of the god 
Kiranga, whose name he or she henceforth bears and of whom 
he or she is deemed a bodily representative. And any place 
that has been struck hy lightning is enclosed, and the trunk of 
a banana-treo or a young fig-ireo is set up in it to serve as the 
temporary wbode of the deity who manifested himself in the 
lightning, See I. Meyer, Die Barund: (Leipsic, 1016), 
pp. 123, 135. 
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avenge the death of their fathers;1 and when they 
consulted the oracle, the god predicted victory 
under the leadership of Alemacon. So Alemacon 
joined the expedition, though he was loath to lead 
the army till he had punished his mother; for [ri- 
phyle had received the robe from Thersander, son of 
Polynices, and had persuaded her sons also? to go to the 
war. Having chosen Alemacon as their leader, they 
made war on Thebes. The men who took part in 
the expedition were these: Alemaeon and Armphilo- 
chus, sons of Amphiaraus: Aegialeus, son of Adras- 
tus; Diomedes, son of Tydeus; Promachus, son of 

arthenopaeus ; Sthenclus, son of Capancus; ‘Ther- 
sander, son of Polynices; and Euryalus, son of Mccis- 
teus. They first laid waste the surrounding villages ; 
then, when the Thebans advanced against them, led 


The war of the Epiyon ayainst Thebes is narrated very 
similarly by Diodorus Siculns (iv. 66). Compare Pausanias, in. 
5. 13 ay., ix. 8. 6, ix. 9.4 8¢.; Hyginus, Fab. 70. There was 
an epic poem on the subject, called Hpiyoni, which some 
people aseribed to Homer (Herodotus, iy. 32; Biographi 
Graeci, ed, A. Westermann, pp. 12 sq.), but others attributed 
it to Antimachus (Scholiast on Aristophanes, Peace, 1270). 
Compare Lpicoruns Graccorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, 
pp. 13 sq. Aeschylus and Sophocles hoth wrote tragerlies on 
the same subject and with the same title, Mpigons. See 
Tragicorum Graecorum Mraymenta, ed. A, Nauck*, pp. 19, 
i sq.3 The Fragments of Sephoeles, at. A. C. Pearson, i. 

29 8qq. 

2 The sons of Hriphyle were Alemaeon and Amphilochus, 
as wo learn innnediately, The giddy and treacherous 
mother persuaded them, as she had formerly persuaded her 
husband Ainphiaraus, to go to the war, the bauble of a neck- 
lace and the gewgaw of u robe being more precious in her 
sight than the lives of her kinsfolk. Nee above, ii. 6.2; and 
as to the nevklace and ruhe, see iii, 4. 2, ih. 6. TF and 2; 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 46. 3. 
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5é¢ tatepoy tov Spacey trav Oyfaiwv padovres 
eloiacw eis THY Tod, Kab cvvabpoifovar Ti» 
relay, Kal Kabaspodot Ta Teiyy. Tis 6é€ delas 
pépos eis Aedhods méumrovaw Amdddwve kai tH 
Tetpestov Ouyarépa Mayra: niEavto yap aire 
@nBas édovres TO KGAMOTOY TOY NahYpwr dua- 
Onoew. 

Mera Sé thv @nBov? Gdwor alcOdperos’ AXK- 
patov cab én’ atta Sdpa eidnduiav "Kpuptryy 
LTagodecay Heyne: rpahourlay A, 

® @nbdv Heyne: OnBalwy «A. 





he nt 





’ The battle was fought ata place called Cisas, where the 
graves of the Argive lords were shown down to the tine of 
Pausanias. Sce Pausaniag, ix. 5. 13, ix. 8.6, ix. 0. ob ix. 1.23 
Scholiast on Pindar, Pyth. viii, 48 (68), who refers to Hulla- 
nicus as his authority. 

2 According to a different account, King Laodamas did 
not fallin the battle, but after his defeat led a portion of 
the Thebans away to the Illyrian tribe of the Mneheleans, 
the aame people among whom his ancestors Cadmus and 
Harmonia had found their last home. Sua Herodotus, v. 6); 
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by Laodamas, son of Eteocles, they fought bravely,! 
and though Laodamas killed Aegialeus, he was him- 
self killed by Alemacon,? and after his death the 
Thebans fled in a body within the walls. But as 
Tiresias told them to send a herald to treat with 
the Argives, and themselves to take to flight, they 
did send a herald to the enemy, and, mounting their 
children and women on the wagons, themselves fled 
from the city. When they had come by night to 
the spring called Tilphussa, Tiresias drank of it and 
expired? After travelling far the Thebans built the 
city of Hestiaea and took up their abode there, But 
the Argives, on learning afterwards the flight of the 
Thebans, entered the city and collected the booty, 
and pulled down the walls. But they sent a portion 
of the booty to Apollo at Delphi and with it Manto, 
daughter of Tiresias; for they had vowed that, if 
they took Thebes, they would dedicate to him the 
fairest of the spoils.4 

After the capture of Thebes, when Alcmaeon 
learned that his mother Eriphyle had been bribed 


Pausanias, ix. 5. 18, ix. 8.6. As to Cadmus and Harmonia 
m Illyria, see above, iii. 5. 4. 

% See Pausanias, ix. 33. 1, who says that the grave of 
Tiresias was at the spring. But there was also a cenotaph of 
the seer on the road from Thebes to Chalcis (Pausanias, ix. 
18. 4). Diodorus Siculus (iv. 67. 1) agrees with Pausanias 
and Apollodorus in placing the death of Tiresias at Mount 
Tilphusium, which was beside the spring Tilphussa, in the 
territory of Haliartus. 

* Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv, 66. 6 (who pives the name 
of Tiresias’s daughter as Daphne, not Manto); Pausanias, 
a %. 3, ix. 33. 2; Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. 
i. 308 
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THY patépa. paAROv hyavdxtTyoe, Kel Xpioavros 
“Arroddevos avr® Tp payTépa. améxtetper. Evio8 
nev Aéyouot ou "A Hbiraoy ep TO BEAGH KTELDat 
THY ‘Epipvany, & roe 66 OTL peivos. "Ade patova be 
perirGev € épuvds TOD pLyTP@vU avou, Kab pepavaos 
m™ payrov pey eis "Apeadiay pos "Orwréa! mape- 
rivera, exeiev dé eis Vadida mpos Pyéa. xadlap- 
Beis 5é vr avrod "Apourony yapel Thy TOUTOU 
Ouyarépa, Kat Tov TE dppov Kal Tov memhov eee 
TQHUTY). ryevouerns 6 orepor ris yijs 52) abrov 
addpou, Xpioavros avT@ Toi Geot mpos "Axedgov 
amievat Kal Tap éxelvov manwodixiay AapBavery,” 
TO bev m™p@Tov mpos Oivea. maparyiveTat eis Kaadv- 
Sava Kal Eeviferas map avr,” éretra pik bpEVvOS 
es | Beompwrors Tis xapas dmedatvera.. Tedeu- 
tatov dé émri Tas TAXEAG OU | mayes TAPC/EvOLEVOS 
sii Te vn avtod Kal THY exeivou Ouyarépa 


"Quiché Acgius: forAda A, 

2 rap’ exelvay wadwduclav Aawddvens Bekker: aap? deefrau 
awddw | SiarauBaverr Wayner: rap’ encivoy woAwy BiadauBdvery 
Heyne, Westermann, Muller : wap excivou wdAw dtakapBavew 
Hercher, The MSS. (A) read éxetrav. Avgius changed 
méaw into méAw, Leyne conjectured mad voir arodau- 
Bdver, Perhaps we should read wap’ éxetvov xatdprra Aau- 
Bdvew, Compare Therecs des, eile hy the Scholiast on Homer, 
Fl. xiv. 120. 

3 aieg Westermann, Muller: aia” Ri abrév As abrod 
Heyne, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner. 


wee ree ee ee ae - oo 








2 Phat is, as well as to the undoing of his father ree 
phiaraus. See above, ii. G2 
a Compare Thueydides, ii. 102. 7 sqq.3 Diodorus Sie mls, 
iv. G5. 7; Pausanias, viii. 24. 7 aqq.3 Ovid, Melemorph. ix. 
407 39q.; "Hyginus, Hab, 73. Sophocles and Vi uripides both 
wrote tragedies called Aleaeeon, or rather Alemean, for that 
appears to be the more correct spelling uf the naine. See 
Tragicorum Graceorum Fragmenia, ed. A. Nanek®, pp, 153 
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to his undoing also,! he was more incensed than 
ever, and in accordance with an oracle given to 
him by Apollo he killed his mother. Some say 
that he killed her in conjunction with his brother 
Amphilochus, others that he did it alone. But 
Alemaeon was visited by the Fury of his mother’s 
murder, and going mad he first repaired to Oicles?* 
in Arcadia, and thence to Phegeus at Psophis. And 
having been purified by him he married Arsinoe, 
daughter of Phegeus,t and gave her the necklace 
and the robe. But afterwards the ground became 
barren on his account,5 and the god bade him in an 
oracle to depart to Achelous and to stand another 
trial on the river bank.6 At first he repaired to 
Oeneus at Calydon and was entertained by him ; 
then he went to the Thesprotians, but was driven 
away from the country; and finally he went to the 
springs of Achelous, and was purified by him,’ and 


8q., 379 eqg.; The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A.C. Pearson, 
vol. i. PP. 68 syq. 

4’ Qicles was the father of Amphiaraus, and therefore the 
grandfather of Alemaeon. See i. 8. 2. 

4 Pausanias (viii, 24, 8) and Propertius (i. 15. 19) call her 
Alphlesiboea. 

5 So Greece is said to have been afflicted with a dearth on 
account of a treacherous murder committed by Pelops. Sce 
below, iii. 12. 6. Similarly the land of Thebes was snpposed 
40 be visited with harrenness of the soul, of cattle, and of 
women because of the presence of Oedipus, who had slain 
his father and married his mother. See Sophocles, Oedipus 
Tyrannus, 22 sqq., 96 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 67. The notion 
that the shedding of blood, especially the blood of a kins- 
man, is an offence to the earth, which consequently refuses 
to bear crops, seems to have been held by the ancient 
Hebrews, as it is stall apparently held by some African 
peoples. See Folk-lore wn the Old Testament, i. 82 sqq. 

§ The text is here uncertain. See the Critical Note. 

7 Achelous here seems to be conceived partly as a river 
aud partly as a man, or rather a god. 
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Kaddappony hapBdvet, rai dv ’AYedpos Tpoat- 
Xooe ToTEY KTIGAaY KATOKHCE. Kaanuppons de 
Darepov Tov Te Spwor Kab Tov wémrov émiOupovons 
AaBetv, cat Neyovans ov cuvotcijrev avT@ et pr) 
AdBo. radra, wapayevopmevos ely Vaida Ark- 
paiwy Pyyet Néyes TeOcomicOut Tis parias aman- 
Aayny éavT@,' tov Sppor Brav eis Aedods xopioas 
dvab} cal tov mémdov. 0 88 miotevoas Sidwou 
pnvicavtos 5¢ Oepatrovtos dt Kaddtppeon taidra 
AaBov éxausler, évedpevOels dard THv Dyyéws rai- 
dwv érird-avtos Tod Pyyéws avatpetrar.’Apotvony 
5é peudhouévny of rod Pryéws aides éuBiBa- 
cavres eis Adpvaka Kopitovow eis Teyéay xal 
d:ddacrdovAnv’Ayamyvopt, catarpevodpevoravriys 
Tov "ArKpalwvos dovov. Kardtppon 8€ tiv AXK- 
Hatwvos ararecav pabodaa, wAnaitfovTos avTa 
tov Acos, aitetras Tovs yeyevvriuévous matdas é& 
"ArKpatwvos auth yevérOar Tereious, (va toy rod 
marpos TicwvTas povor. ryevomevor bé éEaidyns of 
maides rérevor Cri TH éxdsxiav rod watpos éEjecay, 
Kata Tov avrov bé xatpov ot te Dayéws Traides 
TIpavoos xai “Ayivwp, eis Aeddhods xopifovres 
avabetvas tov Spyov Kal roy mérdov, Katadvovet 
apos Ayamipopa, Kab of rod “AXKkpuai@vos raldes 


1 gaurg@ Hoyne: dave” Rt éaurod A. 


eee ee ee ey 








1 Compare Thueydides, ii. 102. 7 sqq.; Pausanins, viii. 24. 
8 sg. As to the formation of new land by the deposit, of 
alluvial soil at the mouth of the Achelous, compare Hero- 
dotus, ii. 10. 

2 According to Ephorus, or his son Demophilus, this oracle 
was really given to Alemaeon at Delphi. See Athennens, 
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received Callirrhoe, his daughter, to wife. Moreover 
he colonized the land which the Achelous had formed 
by its silt, and he took up his abode there.'! But 
afterwards Callirrhoe coveted the necklace and robe, 
and said she would not live with him if she did not 
get them. So away Alemaeon hied to Psophis and 
told Phegeus how it had been predicted that he 
should be rid of his madness when he had brought 
the necklace and the robe to Delphi and dedicated 
them.? Phegeus believed him and gave them to him. 
But a servant having let out that he was taking the 
things to Callirrhoc, Phegeus commanded his sons, 
and they lay in wait and killed him. When Arsinoe 
upbraided them, the sons of Phegeus clapped her 
into a chest and carried her to Tegea and gave her 
as a slave to Agapenor, falsely accusing her of 
Alemaeon’s murder. Being apprized of Alemaeon’s un- 

timely end and courted by Zeus, Callirrhoe requested 

that the sons she had by Alemacon might be full-grown 

in order to avenge their father’s murder. And being 

suddenly full-grown, the sons went forth to right 

their father’s wrong.4 Now Pronous and Agenor, the 

sons of Phegeus,® carrying the necklace and robe 

to Delphi to dedicate them, turned in at the house 

of Agapenor at the same time as Amphoterus and 

vi. 92, p. 232 p-F, where the words of the oracle are 

quoted. 

3 His grave was overshadowed by tall cypresses, called the 
Maidens, in the bleak upland valley of Psophis. See Pau- 
sanias, viii. 24.7. A quiet resting-place for the matricide 
among the solenm Arcadian mountains after the long fever of 
the brain and the long weary wanderings. The valley, which 
I have visited, somewhat resembles a Yorkshire dale, but is 
far wilder and more solitary. 

4 Compare Ovid, Metamorph. ix. 413 sqq. 

* Pausanias (viii. 24. 10) calls them Temenus and Axion. 
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"Audotepos te eal Anapvdy' Kal dvedovres Tous 
Tod TaTpos povéas, Tapayevopuevoi te eis Vapida 
Kab maperAPorvres eis th Bacihera tév Te Drea 
Kal rH yuvaixa avTod Kreivovat. SiayOdvres be 
aype Teyéas ériBonOnodvrwv Teyearav Kai tive 
"Apyelov cowOnoay, eis huyny tay Vodibdior tpa- 
névtov. Syracavres Se TH pntpi Tavra, roy Te 
(id 4 ‘ f 4 3 \ 3 é 
dpwov Kat roy twémdov érOovTes cis Actors cve- 
Gevto Kata mpdatakiv Ayed@ov, mopevOérrey dé 
eis THY “Haeipov cvvabpotlovaw olkiropas Kal 
erlfovow Axapvaviav. 

Kipuridns 5é dnow "Arxpatova xara roy Tis 
pavias xpovov é Mavtods Tetpestov taisas Svo 
yevvijcat, “Apdhiroxov cal Ouyarépa ee 
xopicavtra &é eis KopirOov ta Bpépn Sodvar 
tpépew Kopwbiwy Baoidrei Kpéovts, kal rv peév 
Trccpovyy dteveynodaay ebpophia bro tis Kpé- 
ovTOS Yyuvaixos amewrornOhvat, SedorKkvias jn 
Kpéwy abtiv yayerny momjonrar tov 68’ Adk- 
paiwva ayopdcavra tavryny Exe ovK eddra Tip 
éautod Ouyarépa Oeparaway, mapayevopuevov dé 
eis KopuvOov éml trav radv téxvev draltnow Kai 
Tov vidv Kxopicacba. Kal ’Audiroxos xara 





1 According to Pausanias (vill. 24. 10, ix. 41. 2), it was the 
sons of Pheyeus, not the sons of Alemacon, who dedicated 
the necklace at Delphi. The necklace, or what passed for it, 
was preserved at Delphi in the sanctuary of Forethought 
Athena as late as the Sacred War in the fourth century B.v., 
when it was carried off, with much more of the sacred 
treasures, by the unscrupulons Phocian leader, Phayllua. 
See Parthenius, Narrat. 25 (who quotes Phylarchus ag his 
authority); Athenacus, vi. 22, p. 2832p 8 (who quotes 
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Acarnan, the sons of Alemaeon; and the sons of 
Alemaeon killed their father’s murderers, and going 
to Psophis and entering the palace they slew both 
Phegeus and his wife. They were pursued as far as 
Tegea, but saved by the intervention of the Tegeans 
and some Argives, and the Psophidians took to flight. 
Having acquainted their mother with these things, 
they went to Delphi and dedicated the necklace and 
robe! according to the injunction of Achelous. 
Then they journeyed to Epirus, collected settlers, 
and colonized Acarnania.® 

But Euripides says* that’ in the time of his mad- 
ness Alemacon begat two children, Amphilochus and 
a daughter Tisiphone, by Manto, daughter of Tiresias, 
and that he brought the babes to Corinth and gave 
them to Creon, king of Corinth, to bring up; and 
that on account of her extraordinary comeliness Tisi- 
phone was sold as a slave by Creon’s spouse, who 
feared that Creon might make her his wedded wife. 
But Alemaeon bought her and kept her as a hand- 
maid, not knowing that she was his daughter, and 
that coming to Corinth to get back his children he 
recovered his son also. And Amphilochus colonized 


the thirtieth book of the history of Ephorus as his an- 
thority). 

2 Compare Thucydides, ii. 102. 9; Pausanias, viii. 24. 9, 
who similarly derive the name of Acarnania from Acarnan, 
son of Alemaeon. Pausanias says that formerly the people 
were called Curetes. 

4 The reference is no doubt to one of the two Jost tragedies 
which Euripides composed under the title Alemaeon. See 
Tragicorum Graccorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck*, pp. 
479 sqq. 
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xpne povs “Narddraros “Apeidoyecon “A pyos 
MKLTED. 

VIIl. “Kerrandiryeopiev dé vp Tad crt Tov lle- 
Aacryor, Ov “Akovoihaos per Atos Aéyets eal Nuo- 
By, KaGémcp imeepev, ‘Iciodas dé wTax Gove, 
tovutou Kal Tis ‘Oneavoi Auyurpos MearrBoias, 4 y 
cadémep anor Aéyouar nvppas kK UrAINS, Tas 
Avedwr éyevero, oS Bactrevov | Apadowv é € TON 
AGY yuvaKkav mevTijcovta waidas eyévinoe Me- 
Aavéa® Weamporor “Wdixa No«tepov lLeveerior, 
Kaveova Myo tea ‘Omrréa Maxapéa Miaxedron, 
"Opov® Lodeyov “Axovr yy Kvaipyora "Ayevopa, 
‘Apxesarny Kaptépwra Aiyatwva HaiAvarra 
Rvpova, Kdvndov Wpd8oov Aivoy Kopédorra* 
Maivadov, Tnr\eBdav Piciov Pacoor Pion 
Advxuov, ‘Adi pov Devéropa Bovcortavea Soxrda 
Pivéa, Kdpayrnv ‘Aprahéa llapdéa ILAdreova 
Aiuova, Kivaibov Aéovta ‘A praduKoy ‘Tparéa 
Terdvar, Marrwea! Kyeiropa STupparov ‘Opyxo- 
eign .. ovToL Tavras dvOpwrous vrrepéefardop ® 


1 giioey Wagner (compare Tel wes, Scholl. on Lycoplron, 
980, "Auplaoxes Td KAndiv * ae “Appiroxindy i hacd KaT@n wre, 
where, however, some MSS. renl Kxargenoe): geqoey aA, 
Aegius, Teyne, Westermann, Maller, Bekker, Hercher. 

2 Medowéen Wagner (comparing > UUMATLLtn, Vili, a. 3. Vili. 
26. 8): pddAdavoy KR: palaavvoy BL: paldauvoy C/: Malvadoy 
Aevgius, Heyne, Westermann, Muller, Bekker, Hereher, 
But Malvaros is ‘mentioned a few lines below. 

2“Opoy. Heyne conjectured Olvwrpdy (compare Purusanias, 
vili. 3. 5). 

4 "Opeobén Herchor (comparing Pausanias, viii, 3. 1). 

5 Mavrivéa Heyne (compare Pausanins, viii, 3. 4): payee 
voov A. 

© brepéBardAar Ji: brepéBadov A, Tzetzes, Svhol, on Lyeo- 
phron, 481. 
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Ainphilochian Argos in obedience to oracles of 
Apollo.4 

VIII. Let us now return to Pelasgus, who, Acusi- 
laus says, was a son of Zeus and Niobe, as we have 
supposed,? but Hesiod declares him to have been 
a son of the soil. He had a son Lycaon? by Meliboea, 
daughter of Ocean or, as others say, by a nymph 
Cyllene; and Lycaon, reigning over the Arcadians, 
begat by many wives fifty sons, to wit: Melaeneus, 
Thesprotus, Helix, Nyctimus, Peucetius, Caucon, 
Mecisteus, Hopleus, Macareus, Macednus, Horus, 
Polichus, Acontes, Evaemon, Ancyor, Archebates, 
Carteron, Aegacon, Pallas, Eumon, Canethus, Pro- 
thous, Linus, Coretho, Maenalus, Teleboas, Physius, 
Phassus, Phthius, Lycius, Halipherus, Genetor, 
Bucolion, Socleus, Phineus, Eumetes, Harpaleus, 
Portheus, Plato, Haemo, Cynaethus, Leo, Harpalycus, 
Hernaeeus, Titanas, Mantineus, Clitor, Stymphalus, 
Orchomenus, .... These exceeded all men in pride 


1 Awphilochian Argos was a city of Aetolia, situated on 
the Ambracian Gulf. See Thucydides, ii. 68. 3, who repre- 
seuts the founder Amphilochus as the son of Amphiaraus, 
and therefore as the brother, not the son, of Alemaeon. As 
to Amphilochus, son of Ainphiaraus, see above, 1ii. 7. 2. 

2 Seo above, ii. 1. 1. 

* The following passage about Lycaon and his sons, down 
to and including the notice of Deucalion’s flood, is copied, to 
a great extent verbally, by Tzetzcx (Schol. on Lycophron, 
481), who mentions Apollodorus by name as his authority. 
For another and different list of Lyeaon’s sons, see Pausanias, 
viii. 3. 1 sqg., who calls Nyctimus the eldest son of Lycaon, 
whereas Apollodorus calls him the youngest (sce below). That 
the wife of Pelasyus and mother of Lycaon was Cyllene is 
affirmed by the Scholiast on Euripides, Orestes, 1645. 
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tmepnhavia kat aoeBeia. Leds 6é abtav Bovdro- 
ras] 3 ‘ 
pevos thy aaéBeav tepaca. etxacdels cavdpi 
? ¢€ ‘ \ 
Nepyity twapayiverat. ot b€ avTov emi Faua! 
ra / n 
kanréaavtes, obdFavres fva Tov érexwptoy Traida, 
Tois iepois Ta ToOvTOU oTAdyXva ouvarapléavTes 
qapélecarv, cupBovrcicavTos Tod mpeaBurépov 
aderxgpod Maimvurov. evs 66 «uvoayGels->? rip 
‘ téma Hercher: tevia A, Tzetves, Schol. on Lycophron, 
481, Wagner. 
* wvoaxGels inserted hy Aegius (compare Pretves, Sehol, 
on Lycophron, 481). 


eecnmerernmmen + ee ne oe erence an moe we ee - - 





1 With this and what follows compare Nicolaus Dainas- 
cenus, frag. 43 (Fragmenta llistoricorum Graccorum, ec. 
CG. Muller, iii. 378; Suidas, 8.0. Avedwr): *Lycaon, son of 
Pelasgus and king of Arcadia, maintained his father’s msti- 
tutions in righteousness. And wishing like his father to 
wean his subjects from unrighteousness he said that Zeus 
constantly visited him in the likeness of a stranger to view 
the righteous and the unrighteous. And once, as he himself 
said, being about to receive the pod, he offered a sacrifice. 
Rut of his fifty sous, whom he had, as they say, by many 
women, there were some present at the sacrifice, and wishing 
to know if they were about to give hospitality to a real god, 
they sacrificed a child and mixed his flesh with that of the 
victim, in the belief that their deed would be discovered if 
the visitor was a god indeed. But they say that the deity 
caused yreat storms to burst and lightnings to flash, and 
that all the murderers of the child perished.” A similar 
version of the story is reported by Hyginus (fab. 170), who 
adds that Zeus in his wrath upset the table, killed the sons 
of Lycaon with a thunderbolt, and turned Lyecaon himself 
into a wolf. According to this version of the legend, which 
Apollodorus apparently accepted, Lyeaon was a righteous 
king, who ruled wisely like his father Pelasyus before lim 
(ave Pausanias, viii. 1. 4-6), ut his virtuous efforts to henetit 
his subjects were frustrated by the wickedness and impiety 
of his sons, who by exciting the divine anger drew down 
destruction on themselves and on their virtuous parent, and 
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and impiety; and Zeus, desirous of putting their 
impiety to the proof, came to them in the likeness of 
a day-labourer. They offered him hospitality and 
having slaughtered a male child of the natives, 
they mixed his bowels with the sacrifices, and 
set them before him, at Lhe instigation of the elder 
brother Maenalus.1 But Zeus in disgust upset the 


even imperilled the existence of mankind in the groat flond. 
But according to another, and perhaps more generally re- 
ceived, tradition, it was King Lycaon himself who tempted 
his divine guest by killing and dishing up to him at table a 
human being; and, according to some, the victim was no 
other than the king’s own son Nyctimus. See Clement of 
Alexandria, Protrept. ii. 36, p. 31, ed. Potter; Nonnus, 
Dionys. xviii. 20 sqq.; Arnobius, Adversus Nationes, iv. 24. 
Some, however, said that the victim was not the king’s son, 
but his grandson Areas, the son of his daughter Callisto by 
Zeus. See Fratosthenes, Cataster. 8; Hyginus, Astronom. 
ii.4; Scholia in Oaesaris Germanici Aratea, p. 387 (in Mar- 
tianus Capella, ed. Fr. Kyssenhardt). According to Ovid 
(Metamorph. i. 218 sqq.), the victim was a Molossian hos- 
tage. Others said simply that Lycaon set human flesh before 
the deity. See Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, heb. xi. 
128; Seriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. C. H. Bode, 
vol. i. p. 5 (First Vatican Mythographer, 17). For this crime 
Zeus changed the wicked king into a wolf, according to 
Hyginus, Ovid, the Scholiast on Caesar Germanicus, and the 
First Vatican Mythographer ; but, on the other hand, Clement 
of Alexandria, Nonnus, Hratosthenes, and Arnobius say 
nothing of such a transformation. The upsettmg of the 
table by the indignant deity 1s recorded by Eratosthenes (Z.c.) 
as well as by Hyginus (il.cc.) and Apollodorus, A somewhat 
different account of the tragical ocourrence is given by 
Pausanias, who says (viii. 2. 3) that Lycaon brought a human 
babe to the altar of Lycaean Zeus, after which he was 
immediately turned inte a wolf. 

These traditions were told to explain the savage and cruel 
rites which appear to have been performed in honour of 
Lycuean Zeus on Mount Lycaeus down to the second cen- 
tury of our eva or later. It seems that a human victim 
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was sacrificed, and thab his inward parts (crAdyxvor), 
mixed with that of animal victims, was partaken of ab a 
sort of cannibal hanquet by the worshippers, of whom he 
who chanced to taste of the human flesh was believed to 
be changed into a wolf and to continue in that shape for 
vight years, buy lo recover his laaman form in the ninth 
year, fs in the meantime he had abstained from eating 
human flesh. See Phito, Republic, vii. 16, p. 565 pw; Pan- 
sinias, vill. 2.6. According to another account, reported 
by Varro on the authority of a Greck writer Kuanthes, the 
werewolf was chosen by lot, hung his clothes an an oak- 
tree, swam across a pool, and was then transformed into a 
wolf and herded with wolves for nine years, aflerwards 
recovering Ins human shape if in the interval he had not 
tasted the flesh of man. In this account there is no mention 
of cannibalism. See Pliny, Nat. fast. viii. $1; Augustine, 
De civitate Dei, xviii. U7. A certain Areadian hover, named 
Damarchus, sun of Dinnytas, who won a victory at Olympia, 
is said to have been thus transformed mito a wolf at the 
sacrifice of Lycaean Zeus and to have been changed back into 
anuanin the tenth year afterwards. OF the historical reality 
of the boxer there can be no reasonable doubt, for his statue 
existed in the sucred precinct at Olympia, where it was seen 
by Pausanias ; but im the inscription on it, which Pausanias 
copied, there was no mention made of the man's transfor- 
mation into a wolf. See Pauranias, vi. 8.2. However, the 
transformation was recorded by a Greek writer, Seapas, 
in his history of Olympic victors, who called the boxer 
Demaenatns, and said that his change of shape was causerl 
by his partaking of the inward parts of a bey slain in 
the Arcadian sacrifice to Lycacan Zeus. Scopas also spoke 
uf the restoration of the boxer tu the human form in the 
tenth yeur, and mentioned that his victory in boxing at 
Olympia was subseyuent to his experiences asa wolf. See 
Pliny, Nat. Hist. viii. 82; Auyustine, De efvttate Det, 
xvii. 17. The continuance of human sacrifice in the rites of 
Lycaean Zeus on Mount Lycaeus is hinted at by Pausanias 
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table at the place which is still called Trapezus,! and 
blasted Lycaon and his sons by thunderbolts, all but 
Nyctimus, the youngest; for Earth was quick enough 


(viii. 38. 7) in the second century of our era, and asserted by 
Porphyry (De abstinentia, 1i. 27: Eusebius, Praeparatio 
Hvangeltt, iv. 16. 6) in the third century. 

From these fragmentary notices it 1s hardly possible to 

pieco toyvether a connected acconnt of the rite; but the men- 
tion of the transformation of the cannibal into a wolf for 
eight or nine years suggests that the awful sacrifice was 
offered at intervals either of eight or of nme years. Jf the 
interval was eight years, it would point to the use of that 
eight years’ cycle which played so unportant a part in the 
ancient calendar of the Greeks, and by which there is reason 
to think that the tenure of the kingship was in some places 
regulated. Perhaps the man who was supposed to be turned 
into a wolf acted as the priest, or even as the incarnation, of 
the Wolf God for eight or nine years till ho was relieved of 
his office at the next celebration of the rites. The subject 
has been learnedly discussed by Mr. A. 3. Cook (Zeus, i. 
63-99). He reyards Lycacan Zeus as a god of light rather 
than of wolves, and for this view there is much to be said. 
See my notu on Pausanias, viii. 38. 7 (vol. iv. pp. 385 sq.). 
The view would be coufirmed if we were sure that the 
solemn sacrifice was octennial, for the octennial period was 
introduced in order to reconcile solar and lunar time, and 
hence the religious rites connected with it would naturally 
have reference to the great cclestial luminaries. As to the 
octennial period, see the note on i1. 5.1]. But with this view 
of the festival it is difficult to reconcile the part played by 
wolves in the myth and ritual. We can hardly suppose, 
with some late Greek writers, that the ancient Greek word 
for a year, Avedfas, was derived from Ades, ‘‘a wolf,” and 
Balvw, ‘to walk.” See Aclian, Nat. Anim. x. 26; Artemi- 
dorus, Ontrocrit. 1. 12; Eustathinus, on Homer, Od. xiv. 16), 
» 1756. 
; 1 As to the town of Trapezus, see Pansanias, viii. 3. 3, 
vill, 5, 4, vili. 27. 4-6, viii. 29. 1, vinbi. 31.5. The name is 
derived by Apollodorus from the Greek trapeza, ‘a table.” 
Compare Eratosthenes, Cataster. 8. 
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¥ X ( 
ws “Aprepis abryy xarerokevacy Ste tiv map- 
1 pOdoaca Ki, Wasner: drarxotoa .\, Aegius, Heyne, 
Westermann, Muller, Bekker, [ereher (uiserting ras xetpas 
from Tzetzes, Schol. on Lyeophron, 481, 4 Vi dvarxoioa 
ras xetpas). Dut ras xefpas 18 wanting in KA, 
2 abri Gale, Miller, Dekker, Wagner: abrot A. 
8 Aabely Hi: AaBety A. 


2 Nee alwvo, i. 7. 2. 

2 As to the love of Zous for Callisto, daughter of Lycaon, 
her transformation into a bear, and finally into the vonstella- 
tion of the Bear, see Pausanias, i. 25. 1, villi. 3. 6 sq. 
Eratosthenes, Cutaster. 1; Libanius, in Westermann's Mytho- 
graphi Graect, Appendin Narrationum, 34, p. 874; Taetzes, 
Sehol. on Lycophron, 4A8L; Uyginus, /ub. 155, 176, and 177; 
Ovid, Metamorph, iv. 400-507 ; Servius on Virgil, Geary. i, 
138; Lactantius Placidus, on Statins, The. ili. G85; Scholia 
in Caesaris Germanirt Aratea, p. 381, vd. }. Kyssonharidt (in 
his edition of Martianus Cupella) Neriptores rerum mythi- 
carum Latini, ed. (. H. Bode, vol. i. p. (First Vatican 
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to lay hold of the right hand of Zeus and so appease 
his wrath. But when Nyctimus succeeded to the 
kingdom, there occurred the flood in the age of 
Deucalion ;1 some said that it was occasioned by the 
impiety of Lycaon’s sons. 

But Eumelus and some others say that Lycaon had 
also a daughter Callisto;? though Hesiod says she 
was one of the nymphs, Asius that she was a daughter 
of Nycteus, and Pherecydes that she was a daughter 
of Ceteus.? She was a companion of Artemis in the 
chase, wore the same garb, and swore to her to remain 
amid. Now Zeus loved her and, having assumed the 
likeness, as some say, of Artemis, ov, as others say, 
of Apollo, he shared her bed against her will, and 
wishing to escape the notice of Hera, he turned her 
into a bear. But Hera persuaded Artemis to shoot 
her down as a wild beast. Some say, however, that 
Artemis shot her down because she did not keep her 


Mythographer, 17), vol. ii. p. 94 (Second Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 58). The transformation of Callisto into a bear is 
variously ascribed to the amorous Zeus himself, to the jealous 
Hera, and to the indignant Artemis. The descent of the 
Arcadians from a bear-wuman through a son Arcas, whose 
name was popularly derived from the Greck arkios, ‘a 
bear,” has sometimes been adduced in favour of the view 
that the Arcadians were a totemic people with the bear for 
their totem. See Andrew Lang, Myth, Ritual and Religion 
(London, 1887), ii. 211 sqq. 

§ The Teyean historian Araethus also described the mother 
of Arcas as the daughter of Ceteus; according to him she 
was the granddaughter, not the daughter, of Lycaon, and 
her uame was Megisto, not Callisto. But he agreed in the 
usual tradition that the heroine had been transformed into a 
hear, and he seems to have laid the scene of the transfor- 
mation at Nonacris m northern Arcadia. See Hyginus, 
Astronom. ii, 1. According to a Scholiast on Muripides 
(Orestes, 1646), Callisto, mother of Arcas, was a daughter of 
Ceteus by Stilbe. 
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1 Meravetpas CO. Keil, Hercher. 

2 Adyn Westermann, Maller, Bekker, Herchor, Wagner ; 
aten A. 

3 ¢ynue Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: tpéepe A. 


* Kopddov Aegina, Heyne (comparing Diodorus Siculus, iv. 
33. 11): «dpweov Ps xdpivdos A. 
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maidenhood. When Callisto perished, Zeus snatched 
the babe, named it Arcas, and gave it to Maia to 
bring up in Arcadia; and Callisto he turned into 
a star and called it the Bear. 

IX. Areas had two sons, Elatus and Aphidas, by 
Leanira, daughter of Amyclas, or by Meganira, 
daughter of Croco, or, according to Eumelus, by a 
nymph Chrysopelia.! These divided the land be- 
tween them, but Elatus had all the power, and he 
begat Styimphalus and Pereus by Laodice, daughter 
of Cinyras, and Aphidas had a son Aleus and a 
daughter Stheneboea, who was married to Proetus. 
And Aleus had a daughter Auge and two sons, Ce- 
pheus and Lycurgus, by Neaera, daughter of Pereus. 
Auge was seduced by Hercules? and hid her babe 
in the precinct of Athena, whose priesthood she held. 
But the land remaining barren, and the oracles de- 
claring that there was impiety in the precinct of 
Athena, she was detected and delivered by her father 
to Nauplius to be put to death, and from him Teuthras, 
prince of Mysia, received and married her. But the 
babe, being exposed on Mount Parthenius, was suckled 
by a doe and hence called Telephus. Bred by the 
neatherds of Corythus, he went to Delphi in quest of 
his parents, and on information received from the god 
he repaired to Mysia and became an adopted son of 
Yeuthras, on whose death he succeeded to the 
princedom. 

1 As to the sons of Areas, and the division of Arcadia 
among them, see Pausanias, vin. 4. 1 agg. According to 
Pausanias, Arcas had three sons, Azas, Aphidas, and Hlatus 
by Erato, a Dryad nymph ; to Azas his father Arcas assigned 
the district of Azania, to Aphidas the city of Tegea, and to 
Elatus the mountain of Cyllene. 

# Wor the story of Auge and Telephus, see above, it. 7. 4. 
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1 Compare Pausamas, vin. 4. 10, who mentions only the 
first two ot these four sons. 

2 For the story of Atalanta, and how her suite: won her hy 
the bait of the golden apples, see Theorritus, fi, 40-412; 
Hyginus, fad. 185: Ovid, Actamorph. x. d00-680 ; Servius 
ou Virgil, len. iii. 119; Seruntores rerum mythicarum Latini, 
ed. G. If Bode, vol. i, pp. li, @) (Kirst Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 30; Secoud Vatican Mythographer, 47). As Apol- 
lodorus puints out, there was a diflerence of opinion as to 
the name of Atalanta’s father. According to Callmachus 
(Hymn to Artemis, 215) and the First and Second Vatican 
Mythographers (Scripiores rerun mythicurum Latini, ed. 
G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 54, 124), he was lasius ; according to 
Aelian (Var. Hist, xiti. 1), ho was Tasion. Propertius (i. 1. 
10) seems to agree with Apollodorus that her father was 
fasus, for he calls Atalanta by the patronymic lasis. But 
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Lycurgus had sons, Ancaeus, Epochus, Amphidamas, 
and Jasus,} by Cleophyle or Eurynome. And Amphi- 
damas had ason Melanion and a daughter Antimache, 
whom Kurystheus married. And Jasus had a daughter 
Atalanta? by Clymene, daughter of Minyas. This 
Atalanta was exposed by her father, because he de- 
sired male children; and a she-bear came often and 
gave her suck, till hunters found her and brought her 
up among themselves. Grown to womanhood, Ata- 
lanta kept herself a virgin, and hunting in the wilder- 
ness she remained always under arms. ‘The centaurs 
Rhoecus and Hylaeus tried to force her, but were 
shot down and killed by her. She went moreover 
with the chiefs to hunt the Calydonian boar, and at 
the games held in honour of Pelias she wrestled with 


according to Diodorus Siculus (iv. 34, 4, iv. 65. 4), Pausanias 
(vin. 35. 10), Hyginua, and Ovid, her father was Schoeneus. 
Hesiod also called him Schoeneus (sce Apollodorus, below), 
and the later writers just mentioned probably accepted the 
name on his authority. According to Euripides, as we learn 
from Apollodorus (see below), the name of the heroine’s father 
was Maenalus. The suckling of Atalanta by the bear, and 
the unsuccessful assault on her by the two centaurs, Hylaeus 
and Rhoecus, are described, with a wealth of picturesque 
detail, by Aelian (Var. Hist. xui. 1), who does not, however, 
mention her wedding race. The suitor who won the coy 
maiden’s hand by throwing down the golden apples is called 
Hippomenes by most writers (Theocritus, Hyginus, Ovid, 
Servius, First and Second Vatican Mythographers). Herein 
later writers may have followed Euripides, who, as we learn 
from Apollodorus (see below), also called the successful suitor 
Hippomanes. But by Propertius (i, 1. 9) and Ovid (drs 
Amai, ii. 188) the lover is called Milanion, which nearly 
agrees with the form Melanion adopted by Apollodorus. 
. Pausanias seems also to have agreed with Apollodorus on 
this point, for he tells us (iii. 12. 9) that Parthenopaeus, who 
hs a@ son of Atalanta (see below), had Melanion for his 
father. 
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Westermann, Bekker. If the manuseript reading mpototion 
were retained, the meaning would be that in the race Atalanta 
was given a start and her suitors had to overtake her; 
whereas from the express testimony of Hypinus (ah. 185), 
confirmed by the incident of the golden apples, we know that 


on the contrary it was the suitors who were given a start, 
while Atalanta followed after them. 


2 abdrotd Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: aiv@ KA, Westermann, 
Miller. 
3 dmrodgquévey Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: droAAupévar KA, 
4 benrépeva EL: perrotpeva A. 
5 Adovras BE: wAdovras A. 





1 According to Ovid (AZetamorph. x. 644 sqq.) the goddess 
brought the golden apples from her sacred field of Tamasus, 
the richest Jand in Cyprus; there in the midst of the field 
grew a wondrous tree, its leaves and branches resplendent 
with crackling gold, and from its boughs Aphrodite plucked 
three golden apples. But, according to others, the apples 
came from the more familar garden of the Hesperides. Seu 
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weleus and won. Afterwards she discovered her 
parents, but when her father would have persuaded 
her to wed, she went away to a place that might 
surve as a race-course, and, having planted a stake 
three cubils high in the middle of it, she causcd her 
wovoers to race before her from there, and ran herself 
in arms; and if the wover was caught up, his due was 
death on the spot, and if he was not canght up, his 
due was marriage. When many had already perished, 
Melanion came to run for love of her, bringing golden 
apples fron Aphrodite, and being pursued he threw 
them down, and she, picking up the dropped fruit, 
was beaten in the race. So Melanion married her. 
And once on atime itis said that out hunting they 
entered into the precinct of Zeus, and there taking 
their fill of love were changed into lions.? But Hesiod 
aud some others have said that Alalanta was not a 
daughter of Jasus, but of Schoeneus; and Euripides 


Servius on Virgil, fen. in. 13; Seriptores rerum mythicarum 
Luin, od, G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 14 (First Vatican Mytho- 
yrapher, 1. 39). 

2 "The sacrilege and its punishment are recorded also by 
Hyginns (ab. 185), Servins (on Virgil, Aen. ii. 113), aud the 
First) Vatican Mythographer (Seripiores rerum mythicarum 
Leatini, ol. G. WL Bode, vol. 1. p. 14, fab. 39). The reason why 
the lovers were turned into a lion and a lioness for their mm- 
piety is explamed by the ancient mythographers to be that 
lions do not mate with each other, but with leopards, so that 
after their transformation the lovers could never repeat the 
sin of which they had heen guilty. For this curious piece of 
natural history they refer to Pliny’s Natural History; but 
all that Pliny, in the form in which he has come down to us, 
appears to alfrm on this subject is, that when a lioness 
forgot: her dignity with a leopard, her mate easily detected 
and vigorously punished the offence (Nat. Hist. vii, £3). 
What would have happened if the lion had sinularly mis- 
behaved with a leopardess is not mentioned by the natural 
historian, 
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2 Nee above, note on p. 380. bbanay lutve heen ins his lost 
travedy, Afeleager, that Kuripides named the father and 
husband of Atalanta, She is named in oue of the existing 
fragments (No 580) of the play. See Z'ragicorum Graccorum 
Fragmenta, ed, Nauck?, pp. 525 sqy. 
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Ftys that she was a daughter of Maenalus, and that 
her husband was not Melanion but Hippomenes.! 
And by Melanion, or Ares, Atalanta had a son Par- 
thenopaeus, who went to the war against Thebes.* 


* Nee nbove, m1. 6.3. According to others, the father of 
Parthenopacus was neither Melanion nor Ares, but Meleager. 
See Hyginus, fab. 70, 99, and 270; Seriptores rerum mythi- 
carum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 54, 125 (First 
M a Mythographer, 174, Second Vatican Mythographer, 

44). 
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